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YY years ago the sport of moun- 
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Britons 
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BY GEORGE D. ABRAIIAM, 


of the English 


and still give the 
was as unknown to © special attention. 


the great mountains of a climber’s skill and 
and only as the old century inquire what he 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CLIMBS 


British rock peaks their 
of the be st tests 


knowledge is to 


knows of his own 


did the superstitions mountains. ‘The man who pays his twelve 


unknown disperse at pounds or more 


Or more SWISS 


the coming of the mountain explorer. We — guides (and their liquid refreshments), to 


can scarcely 
feel proud 
of our geo- 
graphical 
knowledge 
of our 
Colonies, 
but in al 
most all 
the world’s 
successful 
mountain 
expeditions 
“the island- 
ers” have 
led the way. 
These great 
deeds have 
not been 
achieved 
without 
careful and 
diligent 
practice on 
smaller 
m 0 untains, 
and it is 
pleasing to 
reflect that 
most of the 
real present- 
day climbers 
have given 


haul him 
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like somuch 
luggage to 
the top of 
the Matte 
horn, and 
lower him 
safely down 
again into 
the hands 
of a smiling 
hotel pro 
prietor, will 
be the very 
man to 
ignore Brit 
ish rock 
climbing. 
Such an one 
knows no 
thing of the 
noble sport 
of moun 
taineering. 
There is 
no doubt 
that the 
climber who 
can — safely 
lead a party 
up t he most 
difticult 








Ascending Kern Knotts Crack, Great Gable. 
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The upper part of the Eagle's Nest Aréte, Great Gable. 









































THE MOST DIFFICULT CLIMBS IN BRITAIN. 435 
climbs — under in Cumberland 
all conditions amongst the 
could also lead Lakeland 
up the Matter- mountains than 
horn or other anywhere — else 
kindred peaks, in Great Britain. 
and this has August and 
often been September are 
proved — within the two popular 
recent years. months, and 
There are few even until late 
peaks in the October the 
Alps which various moun 
offer climbing tain inns. are 
equal in in- enlivened by 
trinsic difficulty the jovial and 
to any of the healthy pres 
climbs men- ence of the 
tioned and rock - climbers 
illustrated in Wastdale Head 
this article. is the chief 
The main differ centre for that 
ences between district, and at 
Alpine — rock- Easter climbers 
climbing and foregather there 


the more diffi- 
cult British 
climbs are that 


at home the 
difficulties are 
sought for, but 


in the Alps they 
are avoided ; 
and, whilst in 
this country the 
real climbing 








in crowds from 
all parts. ‘That 
lonely little 


mountain valley 
is then literally 
alive with men 
who talk and 
think of nothing 
but scaling the 
most impossi- 


ble-loo king 








can generally crags. Some of 
be reached the favoured 
after less than as € € nts 
two hours’ up- naturally be 
hill walk, come very 
abroad the crowded, and 
greater part of a well-known 
the day is cragsman has 
occupied in compared such 
arriving at the a state of things 
actual — climb. whee nee ton 2 Monon a to the busy 
Human en Over the Nose: the Piliar Rock. city streets. 


durance would 
scarcely be equal to such a task as the 
ascent of, for instance, the New West 
Route up the Pillar Rock after eight or 
ten hours’ scrambling to reach its base. 
Turning to the consideration of the 
actual climbing, it may be said at once 
that the most difficult known British 
climbs, with one exception, are amongst 
the Cumberland mountains. At present 
there is rock-climbing — practised 


more 





An unexpected 
jamming in a tight chimney stops the 
trattic lower down, and, as in our London 
streets when a similar suspension of traffic 
occurs, there is a general discharge of 
expletives along the impatient line and 


a hoarse cry of ‘“’Igher up, there !” 

But the most difficult climbs never 
suffer such humiliation. The late Mr. 
Owen Glynne Jones has left us in his 


well-known book a capital classified list of 
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The Slab Traverse at the commeicement of Kern Knotts Crack, Great Gable, 
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Cumberland climbs, and our illustration 
of the Eagle’s Nest Aréte on Great Gable 
shows one of the two most difficult of 
these. 

This magnificent rock ridge 
grandly in the centre of the Gable Napes 
to a height of about four hundred feet. 
The lower one hundred and fifty feet 
looks appallingly steep, and its saving 
virtue is that there is no deception about 
it, for this almost vertical and well-nigh 
ledgeless buttress scares away nearly every 
body—-tyros and experts 


rises 


DIFFICULT 
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and the hands gripping the edge of the 
other firmly, I climbed up somewhat 
slowly for about six feet, and bearing 
carefully to the left, the tip of the 
could be reached, and the hand-holds 
on it were just large enough to make 
one feel the desperate nature of the 
situation. ‘To leave the friendly cracks 
and allow the body to swing steadily out 
on these holds was the crux of this portion 
of the climb, and I felt none too happy as 
I led over this part with my feet dangling 


nose 





alike. ‘The writer and his 
brother made an ascent of 
the ridge a few months 
ago, and a description of 
the climb will convey some 
idea of its nature. i 

We were feeling strong 
after several days’ climbing 
at Wastdale, and the 
weather conditions being 
as perfect as our physical 
prompted us to 
attack the most hazardous 
and dangerous Lakeland 
climb. We tied ourselves 
on the opposite ends of 
our eighty-feet rope at the 
foot of the crags, and 
scrambled easily up the 
rocks to the right but close 
to the crest of the ridge. 
About thirty feet above the 
starting-point our further 
progress straight ahead was 
barred by overhanging 
rocks, and it became 
necessary to take to the 
crest of the ridge on our 
left. We knew the place 
by repute ; and fearful, but 
probably imaginary, tales 
are told of the great 


fitness, 


Phot 
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. Abraham, Keswick.) 





climbers who made the 
first ascent dangling help- 
lessly on the rope held by the leader who 
had so creditably overcome this initial 
difficulty. The part of the ridge con- 
fronting us resembled closely a gigantic 
human nose of the Wellington type, and 
we had to climb on to its tip, which was 
about twenty feet higher than the small 
ledge on which we stood. ‘Two narrow 
but convenient cracks two or three inches 
wide, and rising parallel about a yard 
apart, supplied the only available holds. 
With the right foot jammed in one crack 





The Arrowhead Aréte: one of the most difficult climbs on Great Gable 


in the air, ‘feeling for foothold through a 
blank profound.” Fortunately, when once 
the swing round was taken, a satisfying 
knob of rock was within reach, and the 
body could be raised into comparativ 
safety. Above this part extreme caution 
was necessary until a little flat platform 
as big as the seat of a chair was gained, 
where it was pleasant to sit and realise 
that life was worth living. 

The situation was decidedly sensational. 
Beneath me was a sheer plunge of above 
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a hundred feet to broken rocks which ran 
down more or less steeply to Sty Head 
Pass, fifteen hundred feet below, whilst 
on each side the cliffs were only slightly 


MALL 





MAGAZINE. 


to understand that the Eagle’s Nest Aréte 
is no place for a married man. 

But the worst feature of the whole 
climb was that the difficulty increased as 
I mounted higher on the 
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sloping ledges, and woe 
betide the unlucky leader 
who does not reserve his 
strength and nerve for this 
portion of the ridge. Inch 
by inch I worked delicately 
up the slabs for about fifty 
feet, until suddenly a small 
hollow on the right as big 
as an egg-cup gave very 
fair hold for the fingers, 
and ere long I was able to 
scramble up to a somewhat 
broad ledge. A shout of 
tremendous _ relief 
claimed success to my 
companion, who had been 
watching operations most 
patiently from ‘The Nest,” 
and some kestrel hawks in 
the great crags above eerily 
re-echoed the cry. <A 
jutting rock was available 
round which to hold the 
rope during the ascent of 
my companion, who also 
felt greatly relieved when 
the easier part was reached. 
The upper part of the 
ridge consists of sundry 
slabs and cracks which any 


pro- 








The Cyfrwy Aréte, Cader /dris. 


more impossible-looking than the crags 
ahead, which we knew offered the only 
vay up the ridge. ‘The small ledge 
referred to previously was called the 
Eagle’s Nest by the first climbers, but 
when perched up there, it was difficult to 
imagine that any self-respecting eagle 
with matrimonial intentions would choose 
such a narrow and inconvenient nesting- 
place. I stood on “The Nest” holding 
the rope, whilst my companion climbed 


the tip of “The Nose,” and made _ himself 


as comfortable as possible on the tiny 
hand- and foot-holds at his disposal. I 
know of no climb causing such nervous 
and muscular exhaustion as the next fifty 
feet, for the ridge was almost vertical, and 
all the rocks sloped downwards in such a 
fashion as to make them practically useless 
as hand-holds. When 1 had to stand on 
these sloping holds higher up, it was easy 





one who has come up the 
way described will easily 
overcome, and it is often ascended by 
parties who reach the Aréte by a variation 
route away to the left. 

The mountaineers of early days would 
have considered such a climb utterly 
impossible ; but I venture to suggest that 
the high-water mark of human climbing 
is attained on the Eagle’s Nest Aréte, and 
future generations will scarcely climb 
more difficult places unless the law of 
gravitation or the human anatomy undergo 
very radical changes. 

Our illustration of Kern 
shows another well-known Cumberland 
climb, and the difficulty here is the 
reverse of that experienced on the Eagle’s 
Nest Aréte. At Kern Knotts the climber 
ascends inside the crack, excepting at 
one place, and that is immediately below 
where the second figure is seen in the 
photograph. ‘The crack is almost perpen- 


Knotts Crack 
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dicular, and at this point it will be noticed 
that it takes a peculiar twist, to follow 
which would be beyond the powers of the 
most skilful contortionist. ‘This is the 
dangerous part, for the only support 
whilst one’s body swings out of the crack 
is a miniature hand-hold formed by a 
small stone having become jammed _ in 
the front of the crack. The situation is 
extremely sensational until the climber 
can raise his weight safely on this hand 
hold, and reach a jutting piece of rock 
higher up. Above this the crack widens 
out, and an expert cragsman who has 
overcome the lower part will soon wriggle 
up to the summit. The first climber of 
this route was the late Mr. Owen Glynne 
Jones, and he has recommended it as 
excellent practice for the well-known 
Mummery Crack on 
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seeing the troubles of his predecessors, de- 
cided to have an extra rope let down from 
above, and in this he tied his feet. Un- 
fortunately, those hauling this improvised 
stirrup-rope pulled much more quickly than 
the leader, who held the rope round the 
climber’s waist. Amidst groans of despair 
and language unpublishable, the victim 
actually finished the ascent feet first. 
This is a performance which no one 1 
likely to wish to repeat. 

Che writer was fortunate enough to 
discover a new way up the Pillar Rock 
last year. ‘This was on the west side, and 
may fairly claim to be the most difficult 
direct way up the much-explored rock. 
lor three hundred feet or more the crags 
are remarkably steep and impossible 
looking, but by traversing horizontally 


_ IS 





the Grépon, which 
is the hardest prob- 
lem amongst the 
Mont Blanc Aiguilles, 
and generally con- 
sidered the most 
difficult peak in the 


The far-famed 
Pillar Rock possesses 
many charms for the 
mountaineer, and an 
illustration (p. 435) 
shows some climbers 
grappling with the 
crux of the ascent on 
the north side. Here 
again the situation 
is very exposed, and 
the tremendous 
“drop into nothing 
beneath you” will 
make any one who 
leads a party directly 
upwards take every 
precaution against a 
slip. An amusing 
story is told of a 
great mountaineer, 
in fact an ex-presi- 
dent of the Alpine 
Club, who found a 
new way of ascend- 
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iham Keswick. } 





ing “The Nose,” as 
this part is called. 
“The Nose” was wet when the party 
arrived below it, and all but one had 
climbed over the ditficulty by means of the 
rope held by the leader. The last man, 


On the central buttress of Lliwedd, Snowdon. 


along small ledges invisible fiom below, 
the summit was attained by a zigzag 
route. Such a course demands almost 
equal skill in all the members of a party, 
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for should a_ slip occur the unlucky 
climber would swing pendulum-like on 
the rope across the precipice, and most 
probably dislodge the whole party, who 
would be dashed to pieces on the hard 
rocks some hundreds of feet below. 

But what is really the most difficult 
British climb? Such a question is often 
asked, and to answer it is not an easy 
matter, for ascents which appear 
tremendously difficult to one climber may 
prove comparatively simple to another 
whose physical powers are differently 
developed. 

An intimate knowledge of all the most 
difficult recorded British climbs leads the 
writer to refer here to the Welsh moun- 
tains, and particularly to that stupendous 
buttress of Snowdon called Lliwedd. 
There is the famous Slanting Gully, and 
no enthusiast need wish for anything more 
formidable or dangerous; indeed, the 
Writer ventures to assert that any one 
who makes its ascent will never 
to repeat it. The gully is over eight 
hundred feet 


some 


wish 


MALL 
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solitary climber before the writer and 
his brother made the first ascent of the 
gully. ‘They were somewhat disconcerted 
to find the rocks very much scratched 
where their unfortunate predecessor had 
made desperate attempts to gain a safe 
position, and a piton was found insecurely 
jammed in the crack. As far as climbing 
records show, the Slanting Gully has 
only twice been ascended up to the 
present time. Unfortunately, there is no 
photograph available of this section of 
the Slanting Gully, owing to the uniform 
steepness of the crags rendering a point 
of view impossible. 

The illustration of another difficult 
Welsh climb, that of the Lliwedd Central 
Gully, shows the nature of the climbing 
on these crags, and few places in Great 
Britain equal them in grandeur of rock 
scenery and difficulty of ascent. ‘The 
Cyfrwy Aréte, on Cader Idris, is worthy of 
a place amongst difficult British climbs, 
and our photograph (p. 438) shows the 
leader of a party tackling the perpendicu- 

lar ridge. 





high; and  ——= 
about _ half 
way up the 


climber 
has about 
twenty-five 
feet of very 
dangerous 
a26cen tf, 
which re 
sem bles 
nothing SO 
much as a 
fly walking 
across a 
cerlene. 
Luckily the 
rock ceiling 
possesses a 
slo p in £ 
crack in 
which a 


knee can 
be jammed, 
and — small 
hand - holds 
are avail- 
able at = in- 
tervals. <A 
fatal  acci- 
dent had 





happened 





An adept at 
swarming 
up a greasy 


pole might 
find this 
part — fairly 
easy, for if 
the rocks 
are damp 
they are 
very slip 
pery. ‘The 
ric ge is sO 
narrow that 
knees and 
arms can 


Srip. at 
firmly, but 
this process 
proves 
exhausting 
as upward 


very 


progress 1s 
made, and 
the first 
climber 
generally 
feels re 

lieved when 
the narrow 
ledge above 
the steep 








here to a 


Up the steep slabs on the Crowberry Ridge, Glencoe. 


part 1S 
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reached. This about the 
is an age of height of one’s 
records; and chest. Scram- 


the fall of a 
young man on 
Cyfrwy last 
summer is not 
likely to be 
beaten for some 
time to come. 
Whilst descend- 
ing alone, he 
slipped and fell 
a distance of 
nearly eighty 
feet without 
fatal results. 

It is a far 
cry from Cader 
Idris to the 
Highlands, but 
there are two 
notable Scotch 
climbs which 
deserve our 
no ti¢ € 
Amongst the 
Coolin Range, 
in Skye, the 
“ Tnaecessible 


Pinnacle” of 
Squrr Dearg 
has a leading 
reputation — for 
difficulty, and 
this is well 


deserved if the 
summit 1s 
attained from 
one — particular 


Abraham, 


Phot y Messrs 








Keswick.] 


bling on to this 
ledge is not at 
all safe, and on 
reaching it 
there is just 
sufficient hand- 
hold to prevent 
one from slip 
ping backwards 
into space. ‘Ven 
feet higher up, 
the rock has 
kindly 
itself to become 
more weathered, 
and the rough- 


} 
allowed 


nesses of Its 


surface grip 
ones clothes 
excellently until 
larger hand- 
holds are avail- 
able. The 


ascent becomes 
easier near the 
top; and in de 


scending the 
difficult part it 
is advisable to 
double the rope 
around a con 
venient out 
standing piece 


of rock to 
prevent a_ too 
hurried descent 
ne to the hard 








The 
“* Tnaecessible 
Pinnacle’’ 
forms the summit of what was long con 
sidered to be the highest mountain in 
Skye, and was given its name by the early 
explorers, who were unable to reach its 
summit or measure its correct height. It 
was first climbed by some well-known 
members of the Alpine Club, and though 
it has been ascended times 
since, the name “Inaccessible” still clings 
to it. The Way to the top is fairly easy 
up to the point where one’s equilibrium 
is rendered decidedly unstable by the 
overhanging rocks directly above. By 
carefully traversing on some small foot 
holds, a route can be made to the left 


side. 


scores ot 


and slightly upwards to a sloping ledge 


An awkward corner on the Crowberry Ridge. 
y { 


crags far below. 

The Glencoe 
mountains, and 
notably Buchaille Etive, possess the most 
difficult Scotch climbs known. Space 
forbids a detailed mention of 
Church Door Buttress, and many others ; 
but the Crowberry Ridge of Buchaille 
Ktive occupies pride of place for difficulty. 
This ridge is almost a thousand feet in 
height, and the accompanying illustrations 
show the most difficult parts of the ascent. 
An expert climber, writing in the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club Journal, says con 
cerning this ridge: ‘ 


Bidean’s 


“At its lower end, 
also, the rocks which form the crest of 
the ridge are hopelessly steep, and nearly 
unbroken for three hundred feet. I will 
not prophesy that that cliff will never be 
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scaled in a direct line, but before then 
I think mountaineering science will have 
to advance to a higher stage of develop- 
ment. <A continuous steep climb of three 
hundred feet is at present generally re- 
garded as impossible, because it would 
make too great demands on nerve and 
muscular endurance.” Nevertheless, in 
the May of 1g00 a party of four English 
men, led by the writer, exorcised the 
terrors of this route by making a way 
directly up the vast series of inclined 
slabs and perpendicular crags, which form 
the crest of the ridge. The illustration, 
“An Awkward Corner,” shows in detail 
the most desperate portion of this climb. 
The route goes straight up from where 
the figure is situated, and for fifty feet the 
hand- and foot-holds are singularly con 
spicuous by their absence. 
the Crowberry Ridge is a place where 
the leader realises that the least slip or 
unsteadiness of balance would precipitate 
matters. The steep inclination of the 


MALL 
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crags is evident in the illustration of 
the higher part of the ridge, and any 
climber who surmounts the difficulty of 
this way up Buchaille Etive will agree 
with the writer, that there are few rock 
climbs anywhere which so readily satisfy 
the cragsman’s demands for the 
liar enjoyment and _ interest of his 
sport. 

But none of the above-menticned climbs 
must be tackled by any one without careful 
preparation, Let the mountain 
which blow as freely on easier climbs, 
dispel the muscle- and nerve-clogging 
influences of luxurious but unhealthy 
city life. Then when the climber feels 
that glow of health and strength which 
only the sport of mountaineering can give, 
the ascent of any of the most difficult 
climbs in Britain will afford to the expert 
pleasure beyond the dreams of those who 
gaze lazily on the mountains from. the 
valley, or some popular and distant view 
point. 


pecu 


breezes 


A MOTHER-SONG. 


(DEVON.) 


BY ARTHUR 


IME wuz I ‘ad a nest o’ little chillern ; 
They chitter’d an’ they chatter’d a’ 
tha day ; 


An’ what with a’ tha feedin’ an’ tha 


mendin’ 


"Twuz l’l enough o’ leisure come my 
Way 
Sure ‘nuff, 
'Twuz lil but toil an’ moilin’ come my 


Way. 


At marnin’ twuz tha washin’ chubby vaces ; 


At night ’twuz teachin’ little ‘’earts to 
pray. 
"Twuz fillin’ ’ungry mouths wi’ fitty vittels, 
An’ scoldin’ ‘em an’ bilessin’ ’em wv 
day 
My word! 


*Twuz frettin’ with an’ blessin’ ‘em a’ day. 


SALMON. 


*Twuz combin’ ’em an’ tidyin’ an’ brushin’, 


An’ sendin’ ’em to. school-ouse_ ivery 
morn ; 
An’ settin’ up o’ nights when they wuz 
sleepin’, 
A-patchin’ 


torn— 


and a-mendin’ what wuz 
My fey! 
Tha tiny tummilled clothes that ‘ad been 
torn, 
But now tha chillern’s left me, an’ I wants 
‘em ; 
"Tes lonezome an’ so quiet, dawntee zec ; 
My man is settin’ smokin’ or a-noddin’, 
But ’e can’t fill tha chillern’s place for 
me, 
No fey ! 
"Ell niver fill tha chillern’s place for me. 





[They a’ be gone away, grown men an’ women— 
They’m gone into tha town to make their bread ; 
The awnly one that bides a cheel for iver 
Be yon poar little maidie that be dead 
Aw fey! 


Tha awnly one that’s wi’ me is tha dead. 














CORNET STRONG. 


AN EPISODE 


BY DORA 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON NEWBURY FIELD, 


DAYBREAK, and the reveille. Standish 
sprang to his feet, shaking off the chill and 
numbness of the shelterless bivouac. All 
about him on the bleak Berkshire heath 
rose the hum of swift preparedness, as the 
Parliament forces forgot cold and hunger 
and long delay in the certainty of action 
ahead. Manchester’s loitering marches, 
reluctant, from his beloved Eastern 
counties, had brought him within touch 
of the enemy at Jast. Standish had chafed 
impatiently at the slow movements by 
Banbury and Reading, almost within 
striking distance of the King’s Oxford, 
heart of the Loyalist Cause. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing that there was one 


who chafed more, and that was Lieu 
tenant-General Cromwell, who had come 
to all but an open breach with Man- 


chester in London, and was now busied 
in trying to put the heart of war into that 
peaceable gentleman. It would be open 
battle now at last: even my Lord the 
Earl could hesitate no longer. ‘The 


OF 


GREENWELL 


young Captain felt the sheer delight of 


soldiership pulsing through him as he 
looked to girth and bridle and encouraged 
his grey horse for the coming march. 

“Shall we surprise His Highness, think 
you ?” asked a voice beside him; and he 
turned to find Lieutenant Flynt shivering 
in his great cloak. 


“T trust that we may,” responded 
Standish ; “but we shall need press on 
valiantly to do it.” 

“Our regiment-cook will not long 


delay us,” observed Flynt, * however it 
may chance with our chaplain. Mark 
you that!” as some of the men began 
a deep-throated psalm. ‘‘ Pray Heaven 
they sing not loud enough to waken the 
guns of Donnington Castle !” 

“Silence there!” commanded Crom- 
well’s voice as he rode along the lines. 
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sreenwell McChesne 


THE L[RONSIDES. 


McCHESNEY. 


“Praise God in your hearts, and we may 
praise Him this night aloud when we 
have smitten His foes.” 

As the southerly march began, that 
march on which much depended, 
Standish glanced sideways at his Cornet, 
noticing with some wonder how the look 


SO 


of long-repressed weariness was burnt 
away. He wondered, too, as he had 
done often before, how much Strong 
guessed of his own intervention with 
Cromwell. The Cornet had taken his 
place again as one recalled by the Lord 


to do His work; and yet, if he divined 
nothing of the part which his Captain had 
played, why, Standish asked himself, 
should he follow him with a 
watchfulness 2? And then, the swing of 
the march mounting to blood and brain, 
Standish forgot to ask himself anything, 
save whether their flank attack would be 
successful. 


so tense 


There, straight ahead, as they moved on 
the village of Winterbourne, lay Church 
Speen, some two miles distant, beyond 
the river Lambourne. And there Prince 
Maurice was encamped with a_ goodly 
part of the King’s army ; while somewhat 
away to the left lay Donnington Castle, 
the gallant stronghold which had so long 
defied the Puritan attacks, and the town 
of Newbury, now held by the Royalists. 
Beyond them, again, was Manchester's 
army, waiting the signal to take its part 
in the attack. The Cavaliers out 
numbered; let them be out-manceuvred 
as well, and the Parliament might reap a 
complete victory indeed. God! how the 
march lagged, labouring by hilly and 
difficult ways, swinging about to escape 
the watchfulness of the enemy and the 
raking fire from the castle guns : swerving, 
circling, when their desire was to strike 
a path straight to their foes! Standish 
looked back at his men: the ranks had 
been thinned by the cruelty of an incle 
ment autumn, and the soldiers who were 


were 
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in their places were haggard with hunger 
and weariness. ‘The Captain’s eye singled 
out a sullen face here and there : pressed 
men those, he knew, forced to an unwilling 
service; and his own sense of justice 
ached resentfully on their behalf. But 
most were with him heart and soul, and 
did not even need the encouraging words 
he tossed back to them, telling of food and 
shelter in the conquered Royalist camp. 
One lad sat bent over his saddle-bow in 
a lifeless fashion. Standish paused and 
spoke to him as he rode by: the boy was 
an apprentice from Ely, not three months 
enlisted, and dying in his stirrups from 
hardship and exposure. At his Captain’s 
greeting he gave him a smile of hectic 
triumph. 

‘“*T can sit my horse till we reach them,” 
he gasped, ‘‘and the Lord will grant me 
to die fighting for Him.” 

“Tis the end we all stand ready to 
welcome,” answered Standish gravely. 

As he galloped back to his post he 
saw that Cornet Strong had turned to the 
young soldier, and was speaking to him 
with a most transfiguring gentleness. 
"Twas strange how those in need or 
suffering seldom saw cause to shrink from 
that stern-visaged officer. 

Westward now lay the march, the river 
still to be forded, and the sun already 
mounting towards noon. Would they 
find Prince Maurice warned, alert behind 
his earthworks ? Cromwell’s cavalry was 
moving in company with the forces of 
Sir William Waller and those of Essex, 
still fierce from their Cornish defeat. “So 
it came about that many of those who 
fought as_ brothers-in-arms were wholly 
strangers to each other. Standish gave 
small heed, therefore, when an officer in 
the uniform and orange scarf of Essex’s 
men came riding up from the rear, where 
the infantry and artillery were moving 
heavily on. Something in the gallant 
carriage of the lithe young figure caught 
his eye for an instant, but he could not 
see the rider’s face, for the man was 
looking intently southward, and so turned 
away. It so chanced that the solitary 
officer, who must have been far astray 
from his own regiment, was holding a 
course which would bring him close to 
Standish’s troop. Casting a glance in 
that direction, he swerved and set off ata 
leisurely pace towards Donnington. He 
rode in a slow and unconcerned fashion, 
till there rose behind him a single stern 
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panic speed. The shout was, ‘ Seize the 
spy!” and it came in Cornet Strong’s 
Amazed and half incredulous, 
Standish glanced at the flying figure, and 
swift fear leaped upon him. One man, 
one word, would be enough to warn the 
Royalists and perchance frustrate the 
work. At all hazards that wild rider 
must be headed back —he must not cross 
Lambourne river before them. 

Standish knew himself better mounted 
than most of his companions, so without 
waiting orders, and heedless of the bullets 
whose range he must dashed 
out to intercept the horseman. But the 
fugitive was well mounted, and rode at 
guilty speed. Saving that his place in the 
march had brought him nearer the front, 
Standish would have had scant chance of 
accomplishing purpose. On_ they 
dashed, almost parallel with each other, 
grey horse and roan horse ; but the grey 
still nearer the river, beyond which lay 
Speen and the Royalists. If the roan 
horse could outspeed him, its rider might 
swing about and dash straight southward. 
But that Standish swore he should not do, 
Down the slope of the hill from Boxford 
they sped, across the heathy open, sweet 
with wild scents from the trampled ground. 
Then a hedge flung itself across their path: 
the roan horse checked at it, and the grey 
strained nearer, almost within pistol-shot 

almost ; so nearly that when both had 
crashed across the hedge it might have 
seemed that the roan horse was riderless, 
with but a cloak tossed across the saddle. 
For his rider had thrown himself forward, 
and lay half out of the saddle, clinging 
with one arm across his charger’s neck. 
He must be a brave man, Standish 
thought grimly, to play the coward so 
openly. Nearer, still nearer, in a rush of 
parted air, ina fierce singleness of purpose, 
so close that Standish ventured a shot at 
the flying figure, but his aim was shaken, 
and the bullet whizzed wide. ‘The Puritan 
set his teeth over an oath, vowing that he 
would yet bring down horse or rider, and 
challenge the man’s right to that orange 
scarf which was trailing loose by now, 


voice, 


cross, he 
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brushing the grass and brambles as he 
rode. Standish gave the rowels to his 
horse; but the roan was drawing away, 


the grey, more heavily weighted, labouring 


in breath and stride and flecking his 
breast with blown foam. But already 
behind Standish other Parliamentarians 
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were joining in the chase, one an officer 
of Waller more lightly accoutred. ‘The 
fugitive was cut off from the river, 
hemmed in on the south and west; it 
remained but to save himself as he might, 
and he was quick to see it. Wheeling 
sharply about, he headed due north, and 
the space between pursuer and pursued 
soon widened. If there was any doubt 
as to whether the chase were a mistaken 
one, the quarry saw fit to end that doubt. 
When he was well out of range, making 
for the shelter of Bussock Wood, he drew 
himself once more erect in the saddle. 
Loosening the scarf he wore, he waved it 
at his pursuers with a debonair defiance, 
and then dropping the Parliament badge 
before his horse, he rode across and left 
it trodden on the ground. A moment 
more and the trees had swallowed him up. 

Between satisfaction and discomfiture 
Standish returned to his post. The spy 
had not been captured, but he would 
scarce reach Prince Maurice in time to 
warn him. 

Cornet Strong looked at him searchingly 


as he drew near. “You knew him, 
Captain? Yon was your Papist prisoner, 
O'Neil!” 


Standish flushed and frowned. ‘ Mad- 
ness, Cornet !—O’Neil pledged his word ; 
and were it not so, you must have been 
keen of sight indeed to know him thus.” 

“Tt may be that I knew by a truer 
warning than sight,” answered Strong. 
‘** He is your evil angel.” 

There was scant time for dispute or 
question, for now their front files had 
reached the river, startling the careless 
Royalist guards who kept slack watch 
beyond it. ‘There was but a brief and 
scattering flurry of fight, and then the 
ford was clear, and the tired horses plashed 
warily into the flowing brown current. 

Then the march swung southward again, 
horse and foot pressing on, threading the 
narrow lanes between hedges, where the 
beech leaves still clung in_ burnished 
bronze, and where the holly armed _ its 
mimic entrenchments. How in this 
bewilderment of narrow ways could the 
dreaded horse find place for their sweeping 
charge 2? And now the high ground was 
reached between Stock Cross and the 
Wickham road, and all the Kennet valley 
opened before them. ‘There was a hard- 
held pause while the infantry laboured up 
and the slow-moving guns. Softly across 
the jangled undertone of grinding hoofs 
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and clashing harness came the 
strant call of the church bells. 

The sun dipped from his noon height, 
and the hour for the attack had come. 
Cromwell and his men were on the left 
wing of the forces, and so nearer to the 
distant menace of the castle. But it 
could not be the horse which could mount 
Prince Maurice’s entrenchments, for that 
the foot were pushed forward with a 
forlorn hope flung far ahead, Essex’s 
veterans fierce to retrieve their Cornish 
disgrace. But before the grapple could 
come of man against man and musket 
with pike, Prince Maurice’s well-mounted 
guns had their part to play. ‘Through 
horse and foot alike the great balls and 
the deadlier chain-shot ploughed their 
narrow lanes of death and disablement ; 
and the men flinched restively and 
strained forward to the easier struggle of 
hand to hand. 

Glancing back at his men, to be sure 
that they did not fail him even by too 
sudden a forward moye, Standish felt 
the mortal wind of one of the Royalist 
cannon-shot rush past him. He = saw 
where the missile struck which had so 
barely escaped him. ‘There was only an 
empty saddle where the ‘prentice-lad had 
sat his horse till he reached the foe. And 
now, with a surge of sound and a foam of 
Bible-emblazoned flags, the Parliament- 
arians hurled themselves forward against 
the paltry earthworks, which might as 
easily have stemmed the sea. Long gaps 
were cleft by the cannon, were filled, 
were Cleft again. And still Essex’s soldiers 
pressed up against the guns—their own 
guns, which they had lost in Cornwall, 
their guns which they loved and yearned 
to, even while the iron speech of them 
tore screaming out of mangled 
bodies. How could they fail to reclaim 
them? So the men swarmed up the 
height and over the barrier, and caught at 
the smoking, silenced muzzles as_ friend 
grasps at friend. 

* Revenge for Cornwall!” went up in 
a great shout, and few Cornishmen_ in 
Maurice’s army found quarter and_ life 
that day. 

Through the cowering little village of 
Speen, over the marshy fields by the 
Kennet, circling by the little church, with 
its Sunday chiming struck still, went the 
melée of pursuit and rally. On the wide 
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heath between Speen and Newbury rode 
the King himself, with his Life Guards ; 
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and for a time the fight eddied thick 
about the sovereign’s figure. But in that 
fierce rush and recoil Ironside and his 
men took no part. Holding his troops in 
a very agony of restraint, Cromwell swung 
them about towards what he, and he 
alone, had descried as the weakest part 
of the royal line. There he clashed on 
Sir Humphrey Benett’s brigade, and every 
man could have his fill cf fighting. Fora 
few breathless instants they grappled. 
‘Then the steel line of the Royalists bent, 
drew tense again in desperate rally, and 
shivered. And in the thick of that 
moment’s success, Standish, who had been 
flung forward till he rode well-nigh abreast 
with his leader, saw Cromwell’s eyes 
straining away from the field, away from 
the work before him, in one fierce eastward 
glance. Now was the time for Manchester, 
summoned by the signal of their cannon- 
ading, to strike in and do his part. And 
Manchester lay inactive beyond Shaw, 
while the sun dipped lower and the best 
blood of the soldiers of the Cause was 
poured out unavailingly. In that din of 
encountering, no outcry could have been 
heard, but Standish read in his leader’s 
face the curse he was uttering in his soul, 
and knew with an utter assurance that 
Manchester would never again command 
England’s armies. 

So little more, and full triumph would 
be theirs! But  seconding Benett’s 
shattered brigade came a Royalist troop, 
headed by a gaily bedizened youth in azure 
and cloth-of-silver, who rode bareheaded, 
his amber hair a-toss, facing Cromwell's 
iron troopers with an heroic, effeminate 
face. ‘The succour brought by Lord 
Bernard Stuart gave the Royalists a 
chance to rally and to retreat fighting. 
They did not retreat far, for Goring led 
up reinforcements, and Cromwell, with 
the Royalist Horse ready to charge in 
his front and the guns of Donnington 
Castle commanding his position, was in 
no case to press success further. Nay, it 
was no longer success, and for the first 
time Standish heard his chief give the 
word of retreat. Finding shelter behind 
one of the hedges which had so hampered 
their advance, they fell doggedly back, 
sick with anger and the sense of vain 
effort and wasted life. The sun had set ; 
there was only a smirch of angry red 
above the grey horizon. The men began 
to feel their wounds, and more than one, 
drawing rein, discovered Death riding 
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with him. Close at Stantlish’s side a 
man fell to shivering violently in his 
saddle. 


“Are you hurt, friend?” inquired the 
Captain, peering through the dimness. 
No,” answered the other with difficulty ; 
Iam but cold—the night strikes chill, 
and this thick dew- ” He passed a 
hand across his corslet and drew it away, 
wet but red. His shivering increased till 
he was shaking grotesquely, then rigid in 
an instant he pitched from his horse. 

Standish looked away, and found 
himself face to face with Cromwell. 

“Have you lost many?” asked 
General, in a dulled voice. 

“T fear it, sir,’ answered the young 
officer ; ‘* but I cannot reckon the fallen.” 

Looking into his chiefs face as he 
spoke, Standish saw that it was working 
uncontrollably. 

“Lord God,” the General muttered, 
“T have led Thy people into death, yet 
not on me the guilt! Let him bear it 
who hath undone Israel.” 

Standish watched him as 
on, and saw him draw rein at 
Whalley’s side. The two were deep 
in conference for a space. In Whalley’s 
implacable countenance there was only 
bitterness and wrath, nothing of the heart- 
wrung grief which for the moment had 
changed the face of Ironside. Once as 
they talked Cromwell pointed with a 
flerce gesture across the hedges to the 
open ground so nearly won. But Whalley 
shook his head in answer: ‘Even when 
the moon arises, she will give but scanty 
light, and we should be tangled among 
impassable ways.” 

Cromwell nodded grimly over the 
answer he foreknew, and then rode on, 
the men he passed taking quick heart 
from his presence. 

The hours which followed seemed 
unending to Nathan Standish. He was 
wearied out with the struggle following on 
nine days of continuous marching with no 
quarters save field and hedgerow. What 
food and water he had was given, as a 
matter of course, to such of his men as were 
woundedand had need thereof. So when at 
length, having brought his troop into such 
order as might be, Standish flung himself 
on the ground beside horse and weapons, 
he found that he could not rest. He was 
aching with the November and 
every atom of his body craved savagely 
for food. Rising, he began to pace to 
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and fro among the silent company of 
the sleepers and the dead. Some of the 
fallen were huddled and coiled, snatched 
in the midst of a last desperate defence of 
life ; others, again, lay extended, stretched 
so flatly along the ground, it seemed as if 
the earth were already drawing them 
peacefully, imperceptibly into itself. And 
among those stricken with pitiful swift. 
ness, crouched or crawled the wounded, 
seeking a help they were but little likely 


to find. Standish knew of the cruel 
dearth of surgeons, and was wondering 
what rough aid he_ himself could 


give, when his attention was sharply 
called from the forlorn wreckage of 
the fight. 

A sound—but was it a sound, or was it 
not rather a dull tremor of the very 
ground which beat upwards to him where 
he stood? And whatever it was, sound 
or echo or stir of the troubled air, came 
from Donnington and Newbury—from 
the enemy. Standish flung himself at full 
length, doffed his steel cap and laid ear 
to ground. He listened till the blood 
drummed loud in his head, drowning all 
distant noise. And yet when he rose 
again he was aware that beneath the 
silence beat somewhere far away a muffled 
tumult. Was the King marching, re- 
treating perhaps, with Manchester move- 
less beyond him and Cromwell for once 
unready ? Strung to passionate tenseness, 
Standish looked to sword and pistol, and 
made ready for a desperate hazard. He 
looked about him for a sight of Cromwell 
or his own Colonel, but could see no one. 
Time must not be wasted. Bending over 
the first of his own officers he came to, 
he called to him softly. Lieutenant Flynt 
sighed and sat up. 

“You, Captain !—another charge ?” 

“Hush!” whispered Standish  im- 
peratively: “there is movement there 
ahead—I must see what is toward. If 
I fire two pistol-shots, with the space 
to count ten betwixt, seek out one of 
our Generals and report movements in 
the King’s army. Keep the men well in 
hand till I return.” 

He slipped away, skirting a hedge and 
then plashing into marshy ground where 
It seemed that each sucking footfall was 
loud enough to waken anarmy. Suddenly 
he became aware that another step was 
sounding beside him. Wheeling about, 
he met Cornet Strong’s eyes. For an 
Instant they scanned each other in the 
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struggling moonlight, and it was the 
Cornet who first gave the challenge. 

“Whither go you ?” he whispered ; and 
though his face was set hard, his glance 
flinched as if he feared the answer he 
demanded. 

“There is a stir among the enemy,” 
answered Standish below his breath : 
“get you back, Cornet, ere you stumble 
into a trap.” 

Strong’s eyes lightened with a rapturous, 
incredulous relief, but aloud he said only, 
“ May God forsake me when I forsake 
thee !” 

For a time they pushed on, availing 
themselves of every tuft of shadow, and 
then dark out of the darkness bulked sheer 
upon them a troop of horse. Standish 
set his teeth and thought of the signal. 
Could he retreat unobserved? Scarcely, 
for behind him lay broad sheen of moon- 
light. He decided desperately to. give 
the sign and take what might come after. 
Once his pistol rang out, but before he 
could fire the second time the enemy 
were on him. Followed a whirl of shots 
and shouting, which might, ‘Standish 
trusted, prove signal enough in_ itself. 
For a space he fought blindly in a tangle 
of shadows edged with moonlight. He 
felt Strong beside him in the press, and 
the knowledge of that nearness carried 
strange help to his heart. ‘Then a shearing 
blow crashed down on his sword-arm and 
seemed to shatter it and his senses in one. 
The ground rose up and engulfed him in 
solid blackness. 


CHAPTER X. 


WITHIN DONNINGTON WALLS, 
Wuat followed was only an endless and 
agonised jolting, and after an interminable 
half-hour the relief of a halt. Little 
cared Standish to consider the earthworks 
and walls of Donnington Castle when he 
was carried through its gates. Some one 
was talking above him, about him, as he 
was flung down on what did duty for a 
pallet. 

“We leave you our rebel prisoners, 
with our great guns, His Majesty’s treasure, 
and our martial reputation, all to be 
reclaimed at our leisure.” 

So, with jesting which had a bitter edge 
enough, the Royalist officer departed. 
There was a tumult of coming and going, 
of haste and suppressed noise, and the 
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castle sank again into watchful quiet. 
The next day brought Standish strength 
enough to consider his plight. The hurt 
in his arm was like to withhold him from 
the handling of a sword for many a day 
to come, even without the help of prison 
walls. The Royalist surgeon came to 
look to his wound, giving him careful 
tendance and divers pregnant exhorta- 
tions on the sin of rebellion. The bone 
had been broken, so he informed his 
patient, and the sword shearing along the 
arm had grievously gashed and torn the 
flesh. 

“You may account yourself fortunate,” 
observed the surgeon, “that you find 
yourself a prisoner here rather than a free 
man in the town or the fields out yonder. 
For truly I give my anxious care to all 
which fall under my ministrations—to an 
enemy as well as to the Generalissimo of 
the King’s forces, the which is even now 
lying wounded within these same walls.” 

“The Earl of Brentford here ?” asked 
Standish, trying to steady his aching head 
and force himself to some interest in 
larger issues. ‘‘So the King’s army was 
in retreat?” he added after a moment, 
thinking aloud. 

But the surgeon was too much busied 
to notice the observation. 

The King in retreat — that meant, 
doubtless, that the Parliament forces were 
still encamped near the castle. A day or 
two might bring a renewed assault, and 
freedom for the Puritan captives. Standish 
had in vain attempted to learn the where- 
abouts of Cornet Strong from his friendly 
surgeon. He also had been made prisoner, 
it appeared, but unwounded; so he was 
quite without the range of the good 
gentleman’s sympathies. 

“T hear that he attempted some holding 
forth to the soldiery,” the surgeon had 
remarked in passing, “so doubtless he 
hath been so placed that he can do 
himself no mischief by his zeal. Tis, 
I should judge, one of a melancholic 
and militant disposition, born under the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars.” And 
therewith he dismissed the theme. 

Standish himself was subjected to 
no harsh usage, and was lodged in a 
tiny nook of a chamber opening from the 
general guard-room. A quieter resting- 
place might have been desired for a man 
racked with feverish pain. But the 
surgeon had protested against the stifling 
air of the dungeons for his patient, and 
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Standish was fain to be grateful for the 
good intent. 

The loud and often ribald jesting, the 
songs and laughter of the men which rang 
through the heavy oaken door, tortured 
Standish’s brain at times, till he could 
have wished himself in the deepest of the 
castle’s vaults. But that same nearness 
to the soldiery brought him also some 
rough kindliness and companionship. 
The imprisonment was not always _ rigo- 
rous, for the young Captain’s wound and 
general weakness left him in no state to 
attempt escape ; and one of the Royalist 
soldiers, a big sergeant of Howard’s 
Dragoons, had taken something of a fancy 
to the Parliamentarian, and used to come 
swaggering in to hold him company. 
From this fellow, John Hickson by name, 
Standish learned that part at least of the 
Parliament forces was encamped at hand, 
and that the garrison of the castle was in 
hourly expectation of an assault. So near, 
then, lay rescue and freedom ; and yet their 
first coming to the prisoners might be 
through a cannon-rent breach by which 
death could enter as well. And, as if to 
lay stress on that thought, came later, 
ever and anon, the reverberant, unfor- 
gettable shocks when the Parliament 
ordnance played against the castle. Some- 
times would come a single dull thud, as 
a great ball struck and rebounded from 
the shaken walls; sometimes it was a 
shattering crash as the cross shot tore 
its way through the battlement, sending 
down showers of fragments in a_ patter 
of lessening echoes. ‘The castle guns sent 
out their thunderous reply, and so the 
iron-uttered interchange went on ; but still 
there came no assault. Instead there 
came a very different break into those 
stormy, slow-passing November days. 

One night Standish was startled from 
sleep by the clamorous shouting of the 
soldiers ; and when his friend the Sergeant 
came pitching across the threshold, Stan- 
dish could see beyond him how the men 
were gathered in eager groups, forgetful 
of tankard and dice-box. The sidelong, 
smoky flare of the torches flung distorted 
shadows on the stone wall, caught at gay 
trappings, torn and: tarnished by rough 
usage, and gleamed on headpiece and 
corselet, showing here and there, bright 
on the brightness, the burnished track 
left by sword or pike. Standish lay 
staring at the flickering scene, with a 
moment’s Puritan sense that this and all 
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else about him was but a vain show, a 
pageant passing away. His soldierly 
interest swiftly mastered the mood, and 
he looked up at the burly Sergeant. 
“What’s to do, Hickson?” he asked, 
“that your fellows seem so blithe ?” 

*'lhere’s enough to do,” answered the 
Sergeant cheerily. “His Majesty hath 
met with Prince Rupert, and is marching 
hitherward to relieve us. ‘Sblood, you 
can almost hear the great beacon that’s 
to welcome them crackling on the gate- 
tower. And hark but to that!”-—as the 
roar of the ordnance leaped out—“ Man- 
chester and Cromwell and the rest will 
scarce stir from their snug entrenchments 
to-night.” 

“Manchester and Cromwell!”  ex- 
claimed the Captain, starting up in com- 
plete forgetfulness of his wound. ‘‘ Then 
the whole Parliament army is here. Sure 
they'll never suffer the castle to be relieved 
without a blow !” 

Yet this was what chanced. For on 
Sunday, the roth of November, the 
Royalist army having gained the heath 
without molestation, encamped about the 
castle. ‘That day there was a great stir 
within those staunchly defended walls, 
and the guard-room was emptied of its 
inmates as the soldiers were drawn forth 
to give martial welcome to the incoming 
guests. Last of all went Sergeant 
Hickson ; and before he departed he 
came to lean in the doorway of Standish’s 
prison. The man was just comfortably 
and companionably drunk, and this fact 
increased his good-fellowship and dimin- 
ished his sense of a distance between 
himself and the prisoner. 

“Sorry 1am to do it, lad,” he averred, 
“but I doubt I must draw bolt and turn 
key on you, for, look you, we are some- 
what over-near the gate, and a wound 
doth not keep a man disabled for ever. 
So, though ’tis a cursed shame . but 
then I forgot, you'll scarce relish the brave 
show, being a damned Roundhead.” 

“Why, you might spare your oaths and 
take me with you to try,” smiled Standish. 
And to his no small amaze, the man took 
up his laughing suggestion with drunken 
gravity, 

“Why, so I might, and maybe ’twill 
show you the error of your ways, as that 
canting comrade of yours hath it. Come, 
then, brave lad, and take a drink to 
steady yourself withal.” 

Standish was fain to accept the offer, 
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for when he attempted walking his weak- 
ness made itself felt, despite the restless 
stir in every vein which answered to the 
growing tumult without. Gripping at 
Hickson’s arm with his left hand, and 
inwardly praising Heaven for the Cavalier 
slackness of discipline, he soon found 
himself in the shifting press of soldiers in 
the great hall. 

It was a goodly show which he looked 
upon. There, in the body of the hall, 
crossed and recrossed men in the red of 
Prince Rupert’s Guard of Firelocks, in 
the green of Northampton’s regiment, 
and in the pomp of the King’s Life 
Guard. ‘The Cavaliers were uniform in 
nothing save in their Royalist scarves of 
red, and in the air of half-defiant gaiety 
which they flaunted alike through triumphs 
and reverses. Standish watched the 
brave medley of colours, and the thought 
rose in him of his own troop, of Crom- 
well’s Horse, all Sombreness and steel. 

Above all other sounds broke a 
shattering fanfare of trumpets, and up the 
suddenly opened lane came a little group 
of gentlemen. Standish heard nothing of 
the muttered comments of the Sergeant, 
who had gripped his arm with as gaoler- 
like an air as might be. All his thoughts 
were with the oncoming officers. ‘That, 
he guessed by his bearing, must be Sir 
John Boys, the Governor: very proudly 
he played the host to that long-assailed, 
unyielding stronghold of his. And there 
Standish drew breath with a sudden 
leap of the blood disallowed of his will— 
that was the King. The young Puritan 
drew himself erect and sought for the 
hostility which was not challenged by 
King Charles, wan and wearied in his 
armour. He glanced at the Cavaliers 
surrounding their sovereign : not a name 
there but would ring trumpetwise ; but 
the faces were all strange to him. One 
above the rest commanded his gaze—a 
tall man with flowing dark hair about an 
aquiline face, and intent, untiring eyes. 

While His Majesty and Sir John ex- 
changed grave courtesies, this officer was 
scanning the hall, the thronged soldiers, 
with a falcon’s scrutiny, and he suddenly 
vanished ere the ceremonies were done. 

The royal company had reached the 
end of the hall by now, and was pausing 
on the dais. Looking up, Standish saw 
how the brightening light singled out the 
stained-glass scutcheon and crest in a 
window near the King. The lion’s head 
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and the motto leaped out at him,— 
“ Zoiaulte oublige.’ Loyalty, but to 
what? ‘The Captain’s spirit sprang erect 
in a strength born of loneliness. He was 
but one man there amid the pomp of 
his foes ; but might not he too prove his 
own loyalty, as well as that commander 
of a shot-riven fortress ? 

He looked about him, to find that the 
forward surge had separated him from his 
friendly gaoler. Around him the soldiers 
were talking unreservedly of their march. 
They were to withdraw from the castle, 
it seemed, and make for Oxford, not 
again offering battle to the enemy en- 
trenched in Newbury. Many a gibe 
Standish heard upon the supineness of 
the Parliament’s generals in allowing the 
Royalist army to march by in such 
ordered peacefulness. Listening, Standish 
burned with a sudden fierce desire. If 
only he could get word to his own forces, 
could they but know that the enemy was 
withdrawing and not planning an attack ! 
Surely a sudden charge on their rear 
might accomplish all that Newbury fight 
had left undone. And then, while he 
pondered the matter helplessly, it flashed 
upon him that since Sergeant Hickson 
was gone there was nothing to stamp 
him prisoner. Corselet and scarf had 
been removed when first his wound was 
dressed ; his hair, too, had grown longer, 
and there was naught to mark him out 
among the Royalist soldiers, some of 
whom were wounded and as_ haggard 
as he could be. ‘The great gates must 
be open, for some of the King’s guns 
were being dismounted and removed. 
What if, amid the press of soldiers coming 
and going, Standish should slip through, 
and, once outside the castle, take his 
chance of threading the Royalist lines ? 
True, to fail in the attempt meant death, 
most like, but death in how good a cause! 
Standish glanced at the emblazoned 
window, and the Royalist motto spoke 
rebellion to him. ‘“‘ Zotaulte oublige.” 
Standish turned and made steadily for 
the door. 

What an endless road it was, and 
how hard to rein his steps to slowness 
and compe! his movements to ease! 
Along the great hall, step by perilous 
step, and through the wide doorway 
unchallenged ; through the guard-room, 
emptied now of its clamorous inmates, 
and where his own footfall rang hollow 
alarms. ‘The courtyard was filled with a 
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hurrying throng; but no one noted the 
single wounded soldier making his way 
along. He was close now to the great 
gate-towers frowning grim wardership upon 
him. ‘The portcullis was raised, though 
the open space was half blocked by 
a waggon lumbering heavily out. God! 
how long those half-score paces were! 
Standish mastered the shaking of his 
limbs, and defied the racking pain in his 
wounded arm. Beyond—so: near—lay a 
hazardous freedom. Suddenly from the 
gate-tower on his right rang a quick, 
sure step. 

A man was issuing therefrom who had 
doubtless been inspecting the battlements. 
Standish forbade himself to swerve be- 
trayingly ; but as he would have passed on: 

“How now, friend?” summoned an 
imperious voice. ‘‘ Whither would you 
so quietly? I took you for a prisoner, 
yonder in the hall.” 

Standish looked up, to meet the chal- 
lenging eyes of the officer who had stood 
at the King’s right hand. He knew that 
the game was lost, and judged himself 
to be lost as well; but at least he would 
speak the truth. 

“TI am a prisoner,” he said hardily ; 
“and I was risking an escape that I might 
give our leaders word of your intended 
march.” 

Whatever result Standish awaited from 
his frank avowal, he did not expect the 
sudden kindling of a whimsical smile in 
the dark eyes which held his own. 

“No more but that?” queried the 
officer coolly. ‘Why, we will send a 
trumpet to inform your generals of our 
intent. But, mark me, they will not fight, 
for all that.” 

Standish was divided between anger 
at a bit of Cavalier mockery and amaze- 
ment over Cavalier foolhardiness. Was 
his captor jesting, or would such an 
incredible message be sent? The officer 
had the air of a man used to mean his 
words. But the perplexity was quickly 
ended. 

“Look you to it, Gerrard,” said the 
Royalist, turning to a companion who 
had appeared beside him; and _ then, 
cutting short ‘the other’s suggested re- 
monstrance: ‘Tush, man, if they take 
us at our word ’tis all the better; I am 
wearied of prudence.” 

The gentleman addressed as Gerrard 
smiled, saluted, and was gone; while 
Standish stood there in some uncertainty, 
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wondering whether or no he was like to 
be shot for his attempt. He decided not, 
as he studied his captor’s face, though 
all its lines had grown grave now that the 
jest of the defiance was past. 

“And now back with you, man,” 
ordered the Royalist. ‘‘I must see you 
safe in ward, lest you deliver up the castle 
for us. Nay, then you will be soon 
exchanged. God knows we have prisoners 
to redeem,” he added sombrely. 

Standish followed obediently, marvel- 
ling into whose hands he had fallen, 
yet not ill content with the outcome of 
his mad endeavour. Just as they entered 
the great hall their path was crossed by 
a group of guards escorting another 
prisoner, and that prisoner Cornet Strong. 
The Royalist’s face darkened as he sur- 
veyed the Puritan soldier. 

“ A right picture of a fanatic,” observed 
Gerrard, who had regained his side. 

“ Aye,” returned the other, scanning 
the Cornet’s figure, “and one of Iron- 
side’s troopers, or I mistake me.” 

At sight of his fellow-soldier Strong 
halted, despite his guards, and stepped 
forward till he stood confronting him. 

“What dost thou here, Nathan 
Standish ?” he cried, “‘and whither art 
thou led by the ungodly ? ” 

Standish made what hurried answer he 
could, and glanced aside at his captor, 
half wondering at his silence. 

The Cavalier’s look was shadowed, 
and he was watching the austere and 
alien figure as though he saw more before 
him than a single soldier. Suddenly he 
flashed from his mood into laughter. 

“Your godly general will not fight: 
know you that, saint?” he asked, with 
a scornful lightness. 

Strong met the derision unflinchingly. 
“The Lord teacheth our hands to war,” 
he averred, “and verily we have fought. 
Shall I not say it, which have delivered 
Rupert’s standard into Cromwell’s hand ?” 

There was a pause sharp with indrawn 
breath. The Royalist had gone white as 
fire at the fiercest. But for a heartbeat 
he did not speak. 

“Let me have the fellow scourged into 
civility, your Highness,” cried Gerrard, 
starting forward. 

But Prince Rupert answered incisively : 
“Nay, the taunt is less biting than the 
jade Fortune hath favoured us_ withal. 
Have him into ward, but without mis- 
handling.” 
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He turned and looked Cornet Strong 
in the eyes for an instant. “It is 
well at the least,” he said, “that my 
standard fell not into the hand of a 
coward.” 

But Strong, meeting the eyes of the 
soldier-Prince, answered simply, ‘“ The 
right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WATCHING THE LOOPHOLE, 


Quick from the steel and the purposeful 
stir into the waiting emptiness of im- 
prisonment : the sharp change was one to 
be faced by a soldier, yet Standish dis- 
covered that he never had faced it, and 
the reality came on him with an incredible 
ugliness even after his brief experience in 
the guard-room. 

Dragged away from Cornet Strong, the 
Captain had yet suffered from the zeal 
provoked by his comrade. Despite the 
Prince’s command, there had been a 
tumult among the soldiers, who had 
caught up some word of the Cornet’s 
defiance, and Standish’s wounded arm 
had suffered cruelly by the rough handling. 
Rousing from unconsciousness, he found 
himself in a tiny chamber which might 
have belonged to the tower or the 
cellars of the castle ; from the dank smell 
and muffling of all noises he judged 
the latter. But the single loophole was 
too high to allow of an outward glance. 
Prisoners had fared worse, doubtless : he 
had his heap of straw to himself, unless 
the rats could be counted for company. 
But Standish in his desolation told himself 
that an edge of deliberate malice would 
have been easier to face. Here he was 
merely sunk alive, blotted out. A prisoner 
of war might, it was true, be soon ex- 
changed, or he might be overlooked, and 
Standish knew himself without kindred or 
friends in power to press on his release. 

Day came, and ebbed, and came again. 
The loophole at which the Captain stared 
was dim grey, was blue, was blurred with 
clouds, was peered through by a-single 
shaft of the sun. ‘Then it was grey again, 
was pricked with the steel points of stars, 
was a spot of windy darkness, felt, not 
seen, against the solid darkness of the 
stone. 

Standish hated the loophole ; the uneven 
shape of it, with a jagged chip gone from 
one side, grew one with the rust of 
inaction and the constant pain which 
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searched his arm. He had known wounds 
before, and taken them lightly enough, 
helped by the kindly, rough comradeship 
of the camp. In his present loneliness 
his own aching body grew a thing separate, 
hostile to him, and he began to fear the 
solitude which he had welcomed. ‘True, 
the gaolers came. One of them was a 
swaggering, red-faced fellow, who could 
not speak without falling into forcible 
oaths, but who seemed not unkindly 
withal. ‘Through him Standish once 
endeavoured to send a protesting message 
to the Governor; and the man leered 
down on him understandingly. ‘I'll tell 
him you’ve information to give. Curse 
me! but a gallant lad your make should 
find an easy way out of prison. Zounds! 
yes, comrade, I'll go to the Governor.” 

“Go to the devil whose servant thou 
art!” cried Standish, with a flare of uncon- 
trollable anger which reddened his white 
face beneath tan and grime. 

The man went off swearing amazedly 
beneath his breath, and Standish dropped 
back on the straw with a sick heart. ‘To 
be taken for a common informer and 
traitor! He might have had questionings, 
searchings of the spirit over the entire 
righteousness of their work, but to play 
coward and turncoat for his mere body’s 
sake And then suddenly his indig- 
nation sank in an ignominious sense of 
that body’s weariness and pain. He 
turned his face to the wall as he lay, and 
shrank back from the slimy touch of the 
stones. ‘There were marks there he had 
not noted before—names scarred on the 
rough surface, bearing witness that other 
men had lived and endured there, or, 
failing of endurance, had died. One 
name was unfinished, with a weak scratch 
in place of the missing letter, and the 
young soldier wondered idly over the 
hand that had faltered in its task. 

So sleep took him, blending wild dreams 
of the governor of the castle and Fitzroy 
O’Neil ; and Standish only awoke as the 
gaoler clanged shut the door. Since his 
incautious outbreak of anger the Captain 
had no further speech with his red-faced 
warder, save when now and again the 
man would throw a rough gibe through 
the half-open door. The other gaoler was 





a down-looking man, who seldom spoke, 
but set food and water by the threshold 
and went on as quickly as might be. 
After a time Standish found the fetching 
of that bread and water from door to 
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pallet was an arduous matter ; and a day 
came when for long he did not fetch it, 
but lay watching the water-jug grow large 
and small and bob grotesquely by the 
threshold, till in the dead dark a feverish 
thirst dragged him across to grope for it. 

The next day was wet, the loophole 
was streaked with fine threads of rain, and 
the dampness in the air was first grateful 
and then struck chill as death. Standish 
lay wishing that the gaoler would come, 
would give him a chance to rebuff 
spoken temptation. And then he became 
suddenly aware that there was nothing in 
the world for him to hold to. Justice 
and Liberty, and all the brave names for 
which he had fought, seemed suddenly 
remote. In the aching solitude his soul 
went out in a desire of something near 
and real, and he felt how unpeopled his 
life had been, unable to help him with 
even a memory. 

He flung his left arm across his face, 
and lay shivering, trying to steel himself 
by a vision of Eliot in his prison cell—by 
a thought of all the dark foundations of 
freedom. But in reality he could only 
feel himself being slowly buried alive in 
increasing gloom and squalor, wholly 
forgotten, brushed aside by those out in 
the living sunlight. 

And while he shrank from the menace 
of the future and scourged himself for the 
cowardice of that shrinking, the door 
grated open on its reluctant hinges. 
Standish composed his face to quiet, and 
let his arm sink with an elaborate show 
of sleepiness and unconcern. But when 
he trusted himself to look up, it was not 
the face of the gaoler which met his eyes : 
Cornet Strong was bending over him, who 
as their eyes encountered gave a choking 
outcry which was strange enough to hear: 

“Thank God that I find you thus !” 

The words struck so oddly upon the 
Captain’s strained nerves, that he broke 
into a strangling laugh, which trailed off 
miserably into a sob. All the sense of 
loneliness which he had fought back, 
minute by minute, and hour by endless 
hour, rushed over him now that the 
loneliness itself was ended. He gripped 
Strong’s hand in his own left one, and 
from that moment knew him as _patt of 
his very life. ‘Thenceforward a strange, 
quick comradeship of the prison sprang 
up between them, deepened on Strong’s 
part by a secret knowledge, shaken by a 
suspicion not wholly done away with. 




















“ Tf I could send word to the Governor, 
or reach Roy O’Neil,” Standish had 
muttered, and not divined what answering 
doubt made his companion’s grasp relax 
and his face grow tense. 

But Standish in those days was in no 
case to sound another’s thoughts. He 
had fought his own fight, and now lay 
spent, resting on the alliance he had found. 
It was not merely that Strong brought 
bodily help by his ministrations, though 
indeed they counted for much. ‘The 
water was within Standish’s reach now 
when he needed it, and his fellow-prisoner 
silently stinted himself of his own share 
that he might bathe and dress the Captain’s 
arm. And Strong had curious knowledge 
of the sordid needs and shifts of a prison. 
He kept the rats within bounds by the 
simple device of strewing crumbs for 
them at a given hour ; and Standish, who 
had shrunk with a nervous horror from 
their chill patter, found a dim amusement 
in their stated coming and going. 

“‘ How learned you such devices?” he 
asked once; and Strong, looking from 
him into the past, answered slowly: “I 
lay months once in gaol for Faith’s sake 
before I left England and fared over 
seas,” 

“T divined that you had suffered for 
your cause,” said Standish, scanning the 
worn face. 

“Suffered !” Strong caught up the word 
with a note of shrillness: “ suffered !—I 
died. Nay, Iam not mad,” he answered 
the Captain’s startled look ; “ only when 
I passed into the prison I was rich in all 
things my heart desired, and when I came 
forth, I and that other which was with 
me, it was to find a hearth laid desolate— 
for the plague had swept across our home, 
and the child—our child was gone.” 

He turned his face to the loophole and 
was silent, fearing lest with another word 
he should cry out with the warring passion 
of life renewed. He would not look at 
the son he dared not claim. 

“And so you went from England ?” 
asked Standish, with a gentleness which 
hurt, so remote, so indifferent it sounded 
to the other’s mood. 

With an effort Strong controlled him- 
self, and began to speak, brokenly at first, 
then more fully, of the new lands over 
seas, of a life, girt indeed with lurking 
perils, but free to the wide air, to the 
woods, and to God. 

Standish listened, half beguiled from 
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the sense of captivity, listened till he 
hearl the stealthy tread of moccasined 
feet on the muffling snow, till he saw the 
drift of painted leaves through the wind- 
less hush of unknown autumns. 

“It was well with you there assuredly,” 
he said wistfully, at last. 

“Tt was well with us—yea,” the other 
answered. ‘‘ Death was about us, and the 
knife of heat and cold, and there were 
many graves where our corn rustled. 
But each man’s soul had space to be 
itself and bow to God alone.” 

“And you returned unto this,” cried 
Standish, with sudden passion, as he felt 
the narrow walls close round him again. 
He raised himself on one elbow and 
stared at his companion’s face, just seen 
in wan outline against the rugged stone. 
** Are you content to be thus caged ?” he 
cried, with youthful resentment. 

“T do not know; it may be that I am,” 
answered Strong wearily. “ May He, the 
All-seeing, forgive my weakness. Whilst 
that I was free I was called to serve Him. 
The ways have been sharp and strange, 
and that whereto they may lead—— but 
on that I dare noi look. Here at least 
I may wait without sin. Surely I have 
quieted my soul even as a weanéd child.” 

Standish did not answer, and only half 
understood ; all his youth and manhood 
revolted against that which his companion 
seemed to welcome. He watched Strong’s 
face in silence, reading for the first time 
its utter weariness. ‘ All Thy waves and 
Thy billows have gone over me,” it made 
mute confession. Stormy indeed must 
those waves have been, for this to seem a 
haven. 

“ But if the call to battle come?” he 
broke forth ; and all the soldier sprang to 
arms in Strong at the word. 

** When His trumpet sounds, who shall, 
withhold us ?” he cried. 

The certainty was as far from Standish 
as the weariness had been. He could 
not but be aware of captivity and disable- 
ment, and his very soul chafed at all 
which held him back from the free field 
and his work. Perhaps Strong divined as 
much, for he came over to kneel beside 
his comrade and tend him with an 
exceeding gentleness. 

Standish dropped his left hand on the 
other’s wrist and looked up at him with a 
smile. ‘ You are chirurgeon and chaplain 
in one,” he jested; “I shall commend 
you for the post if—when we win forth, 
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And when will that be?” he added 
impatiently. ‘ How long will they hold 


us useless here? Methinks I hear the 
mustering and marching of our army, 


and we not there to do our part.” He 
turned a feverish glance on_ Strong. 


“Last night I heard shouts and revelry even 
here ; our captors must have been rejoicing, 
but sure they cannot—cannot prevail.” 
* Prevail!” Strong laughed out in his 
triumphant assurance —“ prevail! When 
the Lord’s arm is shortened that He 
shall not smite for His own. For behold, 
against their King, fenced about with his 
Romish priests and godless soldiers and a 
vain show and pageant of power, is set 
the Lord God invincible, girt about with 
thunders and His angels shod with fire. 
What though we fail and pass—and yet 
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verily we shall not wholly fail—God and 
His will abide even from everlasting 
to everlasting.” And as he affirmed it he 
was looking through stone and sky with 
eyes which saw. 

The days dragged by, and the weeks. 
Standish mended but slowly, thanks to 
prison food and air; and though his arm 
was knit, yet the hurt would not heal, 
And then suddenly change came—the 
change so longed for, which yet at the 
moment was half undesired. Strong was 
called away without a word to tell to 
what he was summoned. ‘Then, after an 
endless hour of surmise, the bolts jarred 
again, the hinges groaned, and Standish 
found himself crossing the threshold 
which so long had seemed as a barrier 
impassable. 


THE TOAST. 


INNER was done and the ladies gone, 
Wine and cigars went round ; 
Then cried the host, “I give you a 
toast : 
Here’s to the horse and the hound. 


“So let's drink first to a glorious burst 
e = ” “ T 9 — . 
And a good scent. No!” cried one: 
“T must aver I much prefer 
To drink to the rod and the gun. 


“Let’s drink together to field and heather, 
To pheasant and grouse and teal, 
To snipe and _ partridge—the smokeless 
cartridge, 
And the barrel of well-browned steel.” 


“Well,” cried a third, “a fox or a bird 
Give very good sport, no doubt ; 

But my delight is to match my might 
With a salmon—and tire him out. 


~ “So here’s to the reel and the well-filled creel 
And the fly that’s deftly cast, 
And the foeman’s gleam, who 
stream 
Fights gamely to the last.” 


’mid the 


Said a youngster gay, “I’m bound. to say 
What I love best of all 

Is the valse’s whirl with a charming girl: 
I drink to the merry ball.” 


“Dancing ? great Scott! What utter rot ! 
Polo’s the only toast ; 

So here’s to the man who does all he can, 

And the pony that knows the most. 


“T drink to the steed of matchless breed 
Whose metal keenly rings, 
Whom no weight stops, but he goes till he 
drops : 
Here’s to the sport of kings.” 


Each praised his sport as a good man ought. 
Then said the host, “I think 

We must choose a toast that appeals to most, 
And that is the toast we'll drink.” 


Then a quiet man in the corner began: 
“The sport with the keenest zest 
Is to try by each art to win the 
heart 
Of the girl we love the best. 


“So here’s to the grace of a lovely face 
With a blush no rose outvies ; 

To the glorious strife of winning a wife— 
To woman, man’s noblest prize. 


“Here’s to the crown, black, gold, or 
brown, 
To the gleam of her pearly teeth, 
To the flashing eyes where one descries 
The soul that lurks beneath. 


“Ambition or fame or sport or game 
To a lover are mean and vile ; 

But he’d give his soul to reach one goal, 
And he’d die for a woman’s smile. 


“Tet’s drink to them all: fair, dark, short, tall; 
To woman, our pride and boast.” 

“The ladies!” then cried all the men ; 

“Let’s join them,” cried the host. 
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DISCOVERIES. 
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HE question as to how and when 
man first came upon the earth is 


as interesting as it is difficult to 

solve ; and whether we are prepared to 
accept the Darwinian theory or not, any 
discovery that tends to throw light upon 
it cannot fail to interest. Even if Darwin’s 
theory runs parallel to the truth, and step 
by step, the lower ever rising into and 
giving place to the higher, at length nature 
evolved man, we are still left in ignorance 
as to the period in the world’s history 
when that momentous event took place. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, obscure and 
uncertain as our knowledge of the age of 
man still is, there is perhaps scarcely any 
subject upon which the last sixty years 


has thrown more light. Before then, 
the Biblical estimate of six thousand 


years was considered a reasonable age 
to assign to man. When by chance his 
undoubted handiwork was found, together 
with the remains of extinct animals, in 
geological positions that made six 


thousand years far too short a_ limit, 
the discoveries were explained away, or 
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else relegated to an age of giants—a 
shadowy, half-human period happily in- 
vented for the explanation of otherwise 
puzzling phenomena. 

Now we know that the period of six 
thousand years scarcely carries us back to 
the limit of the historical period, and leaves 
no margin for the vast prehistoric times 
stretching like a limitless ocean beyond. 

Before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when M. de Perthes demonstrated 
by his discovery of stone implements 


of undoubted human origin in the 
ancient gravels of the Somme Valley, 


at Amiens and Abbeville, the most 
ancient known relics of man consisted 
of the stone implements that are found 
strewn in nearly every part of the world, 
lying so near the surface that spade and 
plough easily bring them to light. 

The fact of their lying so near the 
surface, and that they are often found in 
ancient graves and grave-mounds, proves 
that the men who fashioned them must 
have lived since the earth has assumed an 
aspect almost identical with the present. 
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Had those men of the so-called ‘stone 
age” known anything of maps, the out- 


lines and natural features would have 
differed only slightly from those on our 
modern maps. Valleys and mountains, 
rivers and streams, have altered but little ; 
a slight increase of soil here, a little extra 
wearing away there, with forests and bogs 
of less extent, would probably sum the 
total of change. ‘The province of the 
geologist and of the archzologist was 
clearly defined,—the one beginning where 
the other ended ; and it would have been 
heterodox to suggest that man had a 
place in the records of geology. ‘The 
archeologist laboriously working his way 
back from the known to the unknown, 
from the age of iron to the age of bronze, 
and on to that of stone, seemed to have 
arrived at a point beyond which he was 
not to be permitted to trace the infancy 
of Man. 

By the discoveries of M. de Perthes 
and others, of worked flints in gravels 
dating back to geological times, an 
entirely new and vastly wider and more 
remote era was opened up in which to 
trace back the earlier history of man. 
To the period to which these implements 
belong has been given the name of the 
“Old Stone Age” or “ Palzolithic,” to 
distinguish it from the later ‘“‘ New Stone 
Age” or ‘ Neolithic,” to which later 
period the surface implements already 
referred to belong. Both are so called to 
denote stages of civilisation when weapons 
and tools were chiefly made of stone,—or 
at any rate most of those that have sur- 
vived are of stone. 

These two stone ages should not be 
confused one with the other; they are 
quite distinct and widely separated, both 
in point of time and in degree of 
civilisation. It is generally believed that 
in Britain there is no overlapping, or 
merging into one another of the two ages, 
but that a very considerable time elapsed 
between the disappearance of palzolithic 
and the appearance of neolithic man. 
The ruder implements of the older race 
are met with in caves, and in deposits of 
gravels, etc., which geologists tell us could 
only have been formed when the land 
surfaces were different from those of to- 
day, and that the geographical conditions 
have changed considerably since their 
time. Nor is the ruder character of the 
implements, or the positions in which 
they are found, the only indication 
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of the great antiquity of Palzolithic 
man, 

Geologists tell us that each successive 
stage of the earth’s growth has been 
marked by distinctive groups of animals, 
and that with the ever-changing physical 
conditions, animal life has changed too. 
Of the life of one so-called period some 
species die out and become extinct, whilst 
others, modifying themselves to the newer 
conditions, live on into or are repre- 
sented by descendants in the next. 

It is by the remains of the different 
characteristic forms of life found em- 
bedded in the earth’s crust that geologists 
are guided in their otherwise arbitrary 
divisions of the earth’s history into 
geological periods. Ifa great part of the 
animal life of a whole continent is found 
to have become extinct and given place 
to other forms, it may be said that one 
period has closed and that another has 
opened, This is what has taken place in 
Europe since the days when Palagolithic 
Man hunted, and was doubtless in his 
turn hunted by the mammoth, the cave 
bear, the cave hyzena, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the sabre-toothed tiger, and many other 
strange and fierce beasts. 

These contemporaries of palolithic 
man had disappeared and given place to 
the existing European animals long before 
the arrival of neolithic man. As to the 
actual time necessary for the great change 
in geographical conditions and the re- 
placing of one group of animals by 
another, nothing can be hazarded here, or 
as to the reasons for it ; but it is by facts 
such as these that we may hope to realise 
to some extent how very remote the 
paleolithic period is from us, and how 
near in comparison the neolithic. 

Nothing is known for certain as to how 
and when neolithic man came to Europe. 
It must certainly have been thousands of 
years ago, but not long enough for any 
geological change of importance to have 
taken place, and geologically speaking we 


are still in the same era. Archzeologists 
can trace back a_ slow but practically 


uninterrupted descent from the culture of 
the present day to that of the earliest 
neolithic times. At that point there is a 
break, and at one step we find ourselves 
taken from conditions that may be con- 
sidered as comparatively recent and 
familiar, into unfamiliar and geological 
times. 

Could we follow up man’s ascent as a 
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whole, there would certainly. be no 
break in its continuity, and one period 
would be found to merge imperceptibly 
into the next. But as the evidence stands 
at present, there is a great gap in Britain, 
and in a great part if not the whole of 
Europe, between the New and the Old 
Stone Age. Paleolithic man may be 
said to have disappeared with the last 
geological record,—- where, then, must we 
look for the earliest traces of him? and 
was his the first appearance of man in 
this part of the world? Each step further 
back into the ages, far from simplifying 
the problem of man’s antiquity, seems 
but to necessitate our following him 
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and deepen the channel through which it 
runs, and the material loosened is carried 
along with other débris and deposited in 
the form of gravel. A constant deepening 
of the river courses has been going on 
since the period when, the country as- 
suming something of its contour of to-day, 
the rivers began to run down the present 
valleys. This is why we find at different 
heights along the sides of river valleys 
accumulations of gravel composed of 
fragments of stone, pebbles, sand, etc., 
which vary as the conditions of the river 
that deposited them varied, and with the 
character of the country through which it 
flowed. Many of our rivers are found to 











A well-shaped and skilfully worked implement (two-thirds size).* 


still further and further into the dim and 
shadowy past. 

Until recently it was considered that 
the oldest undoubted evidence of man’s 
presence were those palzolithic imple- 
ments found in gravels laid down by the 
ancient rivers, whose courses, while differ- 
ing much in height and extent from our 
modern rivers, ran, nevertheless, in much 
the same directions, and may be con- 
sidered as having been their early 
representatives. By the term “ gravels ” 
IS understood those accumulations of 
debris left stranded by rivers and streams 
along their banks, or by seas and lakes 
along their shores. The ceaseless ten- 
dency of running water is to wear away 


* The photographs illustrating this article were taken by Gilbert & Co., Devizes. 


have lowered their channels eighty or a 
hundred feet since they first began to run, 
and to have left deposits of gravel along 
the valley sides up to that height, the 
gravel lying highest up the valley side 
being of course the oldest. It is in these 
gravels that Paleolithic implements are 
found. By estimating the probable num- 
ber of centuries that it has taken the 
rivers to cut their channels down from 
the level of the highest of these gravels to 
the level at which the river now runs, 
attempts have been mide to give an ap- 
proximate date to the palolithic period. 
In addition to the valley gravels of river 
origin there are in some parts of the 
country older beds of gravel lying 
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quite out of the valleys, known as 
“plateau” gravels. The origin of these 
plateau gravels is a question much de- 
bated by geologists, but that they are 
considerably more ancient than any of the 
valley gravels is scarcely to be doubted. 
They overlie chalk plateaux and tertiary 
deposits, sometimes in detached beds, 
and sometimes in sheets that may be 
traced sweeping over tracts of country 
intersected by existing valleys, evidently 
having been laid down without any regard 
to present contours and before the present 
river systems were even in their infancy. 

Keen-sighted archzologists have for 
years past been 
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The flints of which this gravel is mainly 
composed, and for the sake of which 
it is dug, afford excellent road-making 
material, and of them many of the Wilt- 


shire roads are made. ‘The gravel is dug 
out, and the flints sifted free of sand, and 
carted away and pitched in small heaps 
as required along the roadside. The 
flints when first dug out are saturated 
with water and very brittle, and have 
to be kept lying in heaps for some time 
to get sufficiently dry and hard to make 

good and lasting roads. 
Flints used for road purposes are some- 
times collected off the surface of ploughed 
lands; and when 





puzzled by the 
occasional find of 
worked flints of . 
paleolithic, and 
even ruder type, ly- 
ing on and among 
these plateau 
gravels. It is easy 
to understand how 
stones and other 
débris may be 
brought down by 
rain and flood from 
a higher to a 
lower level, but it 
is not easy to see 
how the reverse 
could take place ; 
and it was argued, 
therefore, that 
these worked flints 
must have formed 
an integral part of 
the older gravels, 








this has been the 
“ 


case worked ” 
flints of neolithic 
type are often 


picked up from 
amongst them, and 
in this way the 
heaps come to 
afford ‘‘happy 
hunting grounds ” 
for the archezo- 
logist. When 
chipped flints of a 
type unmistakably 
not neolithic were 
noticed on_ the 
roadside heaps, 
inquiries were 
made and the 
flints traced to the 
gravel pit in 
Savernake Forest. 
The discovery has 
turned out to be 








and could not have 
been derived from 
the valley gravels. 

If the plateau gravels were an ancient 
deposit before the valley gravels were 
formed, and if the plateau gravels contain 
flints chipped by human hands, the men 
who chipped these flints must plainly 
have lived before those whose implements 
are found in the valley gravels. The 
relative age of these deposits is a question 
for geologists only. The fact that there 
are implements in the older gravels—and 
consequently the 
Man’s_ occupation 


of Britain--is now 


proved by the remarkable discoveries 
recently made in a gravel pit on the estate 
of the Marquess of Ailesbury, Savernake 
Forest, Wiltshire. 





An implement of good form with base unworked 
(two-thirds size). 


greater antiquity of 


one of the most 
remarkable of the 
kind ever made, 
not only on account of the extraordinary 
number of worked flints that it has yielded, 
but chiefly on account of the position in 
which the gravel is situated. Savernake 
Forest stands on the high chalk plateau 
which rises to the north above the Pewsey 
vale, and the bed of gravel in which the 
pit is situated forms a spur of a gravel 
deposit which overlies the chalk, and may 
be traced through the forest for miles. 
It thus clearly belongs to the series of 
plateau gravels, and may be, nay, must be, 
the débris of some primeval river or flood 
in comparison with the age of which the 
oldest valley gravel is but of recent origin. 

It is remarkable that, taken as a whole, 




















the implements from the Savernake Forest 
pit do not differ much from those of the 
valley gravel type ; and, great as the lapse 
of time may be between the two periods, 
Man, judging from the stone implements, 
had advanced but little in the interval. 
Now that a beginning has been made, 
no doubt other finds will be brought to 
light in deposits of approximately the 
same date, and these may be of service 
in solving various problems. 

The excavation is of crescent shape, 
cut into the sloping side of a field ; from 
point to point of the crescent is about 
thirty-eight yards, and this line represents 
the base from which the digging was be- 
gun. The gravel has been cut back into 
the slope for about twenty-four yards ; it 
rests directly on the chalk which forms 
the level 
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flints in such a small area is very remark- 
able, and may perhaps best be accounted 
for on the supposition of a gradual ac- 
cumulation of the gravel during a long 
period of human habitation. Perhaps the 
gravel is part of the débris of some great 
primeval flood which swept over a large 
extent of inhabited country, carrying 
everything lying on the surface before it, 
including these flints, which, being almost 
imperishable, are the only surviving relics. 
A small proportion of the implements 
found are really finely shaped, and show 
much careful and skilful chipping, such 
as the figure on page 459. Others, per- 
haps equally good in form, show less 
labour and finish, as in the figure on 
page 460 ; whilst the majority are rudely 
chipped into what may be described as 
rough-and- 





floor of the 
pit, and at 
ts now 
greatest 
depth 
measures 
fifteen feet, 
with a de- 
posit of soil 
above. 
Worked 
flints appear 
to occur in 
great num- 
bers promis- 
cuously 








ready tools. 
Yet, rude 
and uncouth 
as many of 
them are, 
they never- 
theless seem 
to . far 
naturally 
into types 
which may 
be regarded 
as the pro- 
totypes of 
our simplest 
tools in use 








all through 
the gravel 
from top to bottom as far as it has yet 
been dug; but it is worthy of note that 
the best shaped and most finely wrought 
specimens have so far been almost 
exclusively confined to a small area. 
In addition to those that may properly 
be described as implements, there 
are literally thousands of flints that 
show signs of having been worked, but 
that are too rude or too much injured 
to be now classed as such. Over 
two thousand implements have been 
obtained, and probably many more have 
escaped notice and been broken up. 
The workmen are instructed to look out 
for and to put aside the worked flints ; but 
when dug out the stones are all more or 
less covered by clayey material, and it 
is by no means always easy to tell the 
natural from the artificial forms. The 
discovery of so large a number of worked 


A hammer-like tool, about quarter-size. 


to-day. 

Or _per- 
haps it is that each elementary operation, 
such as cutting, hammering, scraping, 
boring, itself suggests the form most 
applicable to its use. Thus, one type 
suggests the knife or cutting implement, 
another the awl for boring, another the 
chiselling or scraping tool, and others, 
again, rude hammers or crushers. Some 
may have been for hurling or throwing 
in the chase or in warfare. It is possible 
that some may have been mounted in 
handles of bone or wood, whilst others 
were clearly intended to be held in the 
hand. 

Many of the pieces of flint 
evidently chosen on account of 


were 
their 


natural likeness to the required forms ; 
there are scores of naturally flaked and 
broken flints that would require little 
extra shaping to make them into well- 
formed and serviceable tools. 
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The implements by no means appear 
to be all of the same age, nor to have 
been all subjected to the same treatment. 
Many of them are almost as sharp and 
uninjured as the day their owners made 
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shaped by man before they were subjected 
to the glacial action. 

The less worn and more perfect im- 
plements bear few if any glacial scratches 
on their worked surfaces, which is another 





Upper Chalk hs 





Lower Chalk 


GREEN 

















4 typical section ef Chalk Plateau and River Valley, showing relative positions 
of Plateau and River Gravels. 


A, Present river level. 


them, with little sign of wear upon 
them. It is scarcely possible that these 
could have been much rolled among 
pebbles, or carried any distance by 
water. 

Imagination pictures them as having 
been dropped by wild semi-human creatures 
upon the strand of the primeval waters, 
for the existence of which these scattered 
gravels are the sole remaining evidence. 

On the other hand many of the speci- 
mens have been much bouldered and 
rolled, so much so that some have almost 
lost all resemblance to their original state, 
and can with difficulty be recognised as 
implements. ‘They may have been washed 
from great distances during long periods 
of time, and have been bedded and re- 
bedded in scores of gravels before reach- 
ing their final resting-places. 

Of whatever age and origin the gravel 
may be, it seems clear that it was laid 
down after or during some part of that 
time when geologists tell us the climate 
of this country was arctic in its severity, 
an epoch known as the glacial period. A 
large proportion of the flints, both worked 
and unworked, bear evidence of having 
been subjected to severe ice action, and 
have on their surfaces the characteristic 
markings or scratchings caused by the 
grinding action of stones over each 
other when forced along in semi-frozen 
masses by great weight and _ pressure 
of ice. 

The fact that many of the flints show 
these scratches on their worked surfaces 
proves, of course, that they had been 


Level at which river first ran, 
F. Caves containing paleolithic remains. 


B, Highest river gravel. C, 


D and E, River gravels. 
P. and bP’, Plateau gravels. 


argument for their being of later date than 
those much rubbed and worn. 

It has been noticed that flints taken 
from old gravel beds often have a glazed 
appearance, some being slightly polished 
all over, whilst others show it on parts of 
their surface only. Many of the flints, 
worked and unworked, from the Savernake 
pit bear this polish in an unusual degree,— 
so much so, that portions of some of the 
specimens have the appearance of being 
coated with a glassy substance. In what 
manner the flints have become thus glazed 
or polished is not known for certain, but 
it is generally attributed to the action of 
blown sand, or of sandy water continually 
flowing over them. ‘The polishing action 
of sand on even the hardest kinds of rock 
may be seen going on at the present time 
in sandy deserts. ‘The longer the wind 
blows in the same direction the more 
brilliant is the polish produced ; pebbles 
lying partly buried will only have such 
parts of their surfaces polished as are 
exposed to the sand passing over them, 
carried either by the action of wind or 
water. 

Can we draw any inferences from the 
implements as to the mode and condi- 
tions of life of the plateau men? Perhaps 
not much directly, but indirectly a great 
deal. We have been able to learn the 
state in which their successors, palzolithic 
men, lived, chiefly from the remains found 
in caverns and rock-shelters that had 


been utilised by them as dwelling-places. 
From the great similarity between the 
implements of the palzolithic and those 
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of the plateau people, it is only natural 
to infer that they were put to much the 
same uses, and therefore that the require- 
ments of both were very similar. The 
accumulations of rubbish on the floors of 
these primitive dwellings have afforded 
much more ample evidence than the 
gravels of the same period, for the simple 
reason that so much more has_ been 
preserved in them. In gravels that have 
been washed and rolled by water nothing 
but implements made of stone and some 
of the larger bones of animals remain ; 
whereas the oldest remains in caves are 
sometimes found in an almost undisturbed 
condition lying under great thicknesses of 
later accumulation of soil and of stalag- 
mite. 

We learn, from the barbed harpoons of 
bone, and from fish-hooks found in the 
caves, that the dwellers were fishers as 
well as hunters; from the bone needles 
and pins, that some kind of coverings or 
clothes were worn—probably the skins 
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men could hardly have existed without 
clothing of some kind. One of the most 
puzzling features of the long period known 
as the paleolithic was the remarkable 
changes of climate that took place. At 
one time it appears to have been so warm 
and genial that hippopotami lived in 
rivers as far north as Yorkshire, while at 
others it was so cold that the reindeer and 
arctic animals lived as far south as the 
Mediterranean. 

The people were probably ignorant of 
the art of making even the rudest pottery, 
as no trace of it has yet been found ; but 
that they were able to obtain fire is 
proved by the occasional find of old 
hearth sites and charred material. To 
any one who has watched the operation 
of chipping flint, and has seen the sparks 
flying freely at every blow, it scarcely 
seems possible, indeed, that man could 
have remained ignorant of the possibilities 
of fire long after he took to practising the 
art of working flint. 




















The gravel pit in Savernake forest from which nearly two thousand flint implements have been obtained, 


The photograph was taken in January 1902 


of animals stitched together with sinews 
used as threads, and fastened with bone 
pins. 

Indeed, during some part of the period 
the climate was so cold and severe that 


snow on the ground. 


From the large number of bones of 
wild animals that are found broken and 
split, as if for the purpose of obtaining the 
marrow, it appears that flesh was the 
chief article of food, augmented possibly 





' 
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by wild fruits and vegetables according to 
the time of year and general climatic 
conditions. 

There is no evidence of their having 

















Hammer-like tool in use. 


cultivated the ground; and as all the 
bones found are those of wild animals, it 
is unlikely that they possessed any that 
were domesticated or tame. 

We must, indeed, picture these wild 
men as living entirely on the proceeds of 
hunting and fishing, for the purposes of 
which they must have roamed over the 
country, continu- 
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to judge palolithic men also only by 
their remains in the valley gravels, we 
should be justified in thinking, by the 
great similarity of the two sets of imple- 
ments, that there had been little if any 
progress from the one to the other. 
There has as yet been found no evidence 














— 


An axe-shaped implement, showing probable 
method of mounting in a cleft stick. 


\. a a 





of plateau date equivalent to that of 
the caves of paleolithic date; it is 
from the caves that we draw by far 
the greater and best part of our know- 
ledge of palolithic man, and it is in 
them only that the less rude relics are 
capable of being preserved. 

In the absence of any similar source 
of knowledge of 
plateau date, there 





ally seeking for — 
the means of 


sustenance, en- 
cumbered by few 


belongings, and 
having few wants 
other than those 
of the animals 


around them. 
If this was the 


wild and savage 
condition in which 
even late  palo- 
lithic: men_ lived, 


that of the plateau 


men was in. all 
probability even 
wilder and more 


savage. 
We have nothing 








is no clue to the 
real conditions of 
plateau men. We 
can only draw the 
inference, from the 
similarity of some 
of their remains 
that the two 
periods — probably 
resembled each 
other in many 
ways ; but that the 
plateau men being 
of earlier date, 
they were probably 
less advanced and 
even more rude 
and primitive than 
the paleolithic 








to judge plateau men. Indeed, it 
men by except does not seem at 
their implements all likely that there 
in the plateau A well-formed implement, much worn and bouldered, was any hard- 
gravels ; if we had showing glacial scratches. and - fast line 
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between the two periods, but in all 
probability one gradually merged into 
the other. 

If the plateau gravels are so much 
more ancient than the valley gravels that 
they may be said to belong to a different 
period, the question arises, are the men 
of the two periods to be alike known as 
paleolithic ? The period already known 
as paleolithic is so long, and includes 
such varied conditions, that it has itself 
been subdivided into the “drift” and 
the “cave” period, or into that of the 
mammoth and the reindeer. 

Archeeologists and geologists alike find 
it impossible to give anything like 
definite dates to the prehistoric periods. 
Various attempts, however, have been 
made, and it may be of interest to 
mention some of them here. ‘The advent 
of Paleolithic Man has been estimated 
as occurring any time from fifty thousand 


A PING-PONG PARTY IN SUBURBIA. 
(Vide SHAKESPEARE.) 


COMPILED AND 


SHE . ; 


SUBURBAN CHAMPION 


UNcLE JoE (40 her) 


SHE . ; ‘ ‘ 
S. CHAMPION 


SHE 


( They commence to play.) 


S. CHAMPION 
SHE (serving two faults) 
S. CHAMPION 
(Aindly) 
SHE (plucking up courage) . ‘ 
S. CHAMPION (encouraging/ly) 


Papa (aside) ° 





PARTY 


ARRANGED BY AMY L. JONES. 
What sport to-night ? 


We have 
We will . . . play a set. 


If thou dost play with him, 
Thou art sure to lose. 


I will challenge him. 
I am older in practice ; 


The harder match’d, the greater victory. 


Your service ! 
What’s that ? 
That’s a fault. 
You shall have forty. 
There ! 
She is young and apt. 
This business . 


Will raise us all... 
To laughter. 
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to three hundred thousand years ago; 
whilst the arrival of Neolithic Man has 
been put down to dates varying from ten 
thousand to fifty thousand years. It will 
be seen that the conclusions arrived at 
vary considerably, and that it is of little 
practical use to attempt to assign a 
number of years to periods of such great 
antiquity. It is for these reasons that no 
attempt has been made to give a date to 
Plateau Man. 

It has been found convenient here to 
speak of ‘Plateau men,” and to use the 
term as distinctive from that of Paleolithic 
men ; and until a better is forthcoming, it 
seems to suggest itself and to meet the 
present requirements. When the subject 
has been more fully investigated, and we 
have learnt more concerning our forgotten 
ancestors—the Plateau men—perhaps a 
new and more becoming title may be 
found for them. 


Ant. and Cleo., i. I 
our rackets, 


Henry V, i. 2. 


Ant. and Cleo., ii. 3. 
Much Ado, ii. 1. 


abler than yourself. 
Cesar, iv. 2. 


Julius 


Julius Caesar, iv. 2. 


Ant. and Cleo., i. 1. 
Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
Henry V., iii. 2. 
2 Henry IV,, iii. 2. 

I hit it right. 
Romeo and Juliet, ii. 3. 


Timon of Athens, i. 1. 


Winters Tale, ii. 1. 
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SHE (excitedly) . ‘ : . Press not so upon me; stand off, 
Stand back: room: stand back. 
Julius Ceasar, iii. 2. 
Papa . ; , ‘ : . He plies her hard. 
2 Henry VI, iii. 2. 
UNCLE JOE ‘ , e . Well bandied both; a set... well play’d. 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
SHE (throwing down her racket) . I will play no more to-night, my mind’s not on’t ; 
you are too hard for me. 
Henry VIII, v. 1. 


Papa (laughing) . ‘ : . Your legs did better service than your hands. 
3 Henry V1, ii. 2. 
Mamma (hindly) ‘ ‘ . How ill it follows after you have labour’d so hard. 
2 ffenry TV ., i. 2. j 
S. CHAMPION (fo UNCLE Joe) . Old friend, can you play? ' 
Hamlet, ii, 2. 
UNCLE JoE (dudbiously) . . I never practis’d it. 


yerriety 


Tericles, ii. 1. 
(brightening) . . I will stoop... 
To your well-practised, wise directions. 
2 Henry IV.,, v. 2. 
(They make up a set: UNCLE Joe and S. CHAMPION against Papa and Her.) 


Papa . : ‘ : . Come, let’s about it speedily. 
2 Henry V1, iv. 6. 
S. CHAMPION . , . Take your places. 
2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 
Papa (puffing) . , . . This is a practice . . . full of labour. 
Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
"Tis best we stand upon our guard. 
Tempest, ii. 1. 
Mamma (¢o Papa, warningly) . For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have... 
side-stitches. 
Tempest, i. 2. 
Papa (colliding with the table) . ‘There be some sports are painful. 
Tempest, ili. 1. 


UNCLE JOE (to her) . , . This is strange: your father’s in some passion. 
Tempest, iv. 1. 

S. CHAMPION (f0 PAPA) . . You have forty, sir. 
2 Henry IV.,, iii. 1. 

SHE (fiteously) . ‘ ‘ . Father, render fair return. 


Henry V,, ii. 4. 
(Papa misses his rally.) 


Papa (ruefully) . : . This is not the way to win. 
Richard I11,, iv. 4. 
SHE (indignantly to Papa) . . I do not like your faults. 
Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 
PaPA . . ‘ ‘ ‘ What mean you, madam ? 


I have made no fault. 
Ant. and Cleo., ii. 5. 
SHE (aside) , , ‘ . He’s poor in no one fault, but stored with all. 
Cortolanus, ii. 1. 
UNCLE Jor (enthusiastically) . So long as Nature... 
Will bear up this exercise . 
I daily vow to use it. 
Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
SHE (40 S. CHAMPION) : . You shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
UNCLE JoE (rallying) , . This persuades me... 
That this... 
Is practice only. 
King Lear, ii. 4. 


% 












Sue (0 S, CHAMPION) 
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Your service for this time is ended. 
Cymbeline, i. 7. 

"Tis my service. 
Macbeth, ii. 3. 


(SHE serves two faults.) 


PAPA . 

Biasé Youru (looking on) 

SHE (‘ndignantly to B. YourH) . 
(to S. CHAMPION) 


S. CHAMPION (proudly) 


SHE (wearily) 
UNCLE JOE (ta amazement) 
Papa (to UNCLE JOE) 


MamMMA (entering) 


UNCLE JOE (rising) 


PAPA . 


BLasEk Youtu (¢o partner) 


PAPA (scoffing) 


SERVANTS 











She . . . can do no service. 
Cortolanus, iii. 3. 
Sure one of you . . . does not serve well. 


Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
What do you prate of service ? 
Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
You are too swift, sir. 
Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1. 
I think I have the back trick as strong as any 
man. 
Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
I am out of breath. 
Coritolanus, ili: 1. 
You have won. 
Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
You’re powerful at it. 
Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
He has no equal. 
Coriolanus, i. 2. 
I have bespoke supper. 
1 Henry 1V., i. 2. 
Bid the players make haste. 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 
"Tis no time to play now. 
Romeo and Jultet, iv. 5. 
Lead in your ladies. 
Flenry VIIT,, i. 4. 
Go together, you winners ! 
Winter's Tale, v. 3. 
It wearies me; you say it wearies you. 
"Merchant of Venice, % ts 
It was always the trick of our English nation 
if they have a good thing to make it too 
common. 
2 Henry IV., i. 2. 
Go, play, boy, play; thy mother plays and 1 
play too. 
Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 


[Exeunt OMNES. 


(Chorus of sleepy servants, who come in to pick up the balls.) 


If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them. 
- Timon of Athens, i. 2. 


[Zxeunt SERVANTS growling. 
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MARCONI’S AMBITION. 


THE LINKING TOGETHER OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


BY F. 


O discovery of modern times has 
awakened such widespread and 
intelligent interest as_ wireless 

telegraphy. Not alone has the attention 
of scientists been absorbed by it, but 
the general public are following every new 
development of the matter with a keenness 
of perception and a lively appreciation of 
its possibilities, which attest the prevailing 
belief that “aerography” is destined to 
play a large part in promoting the sum of 
human betterment and bringing into close 
communication the most widely separated 
portions of the globe. 

“T shall not be satisfied,” said Mr. 
Marconi to me at St. John’s, “ until I can 
signal direct to New Zealand across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and send messages 
to India across the intervening land, using 
my station at Poldhu for the transmitting 
of the aerograms to both countries.” 

Therefore we Britishers, of the home- 
land or the colonies, recalling that his 
work has been virtually all done under 
the British egis, may fairly claim that 
wireless telegraphy is “a shuttle in the 
Empire’s loom that weaves us main to 
main”; and may look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the day when 
it will link together every section of 
Greater Britain. 

Although it was only in December last 
that Marconi’s aerial signals were flashed 
across the Atlantic from Poldhu to St. 
John’s, the fame of his achievement is not 
only world-wide to-day, but in the sphere 
of electrical research there is no other 
problem which is compelling such thorough 
and effective investigation. Scientists in 
every land are grappling with it, and a 
host of other workers are experimenting 
with systems which they claim to be at 
least as good as his. Yet, when credit is 
given where credit is due, it must not be 
forgotten that it was Marconi alone who 
had the confidence in himself and _ his 
system to make the supreme test of a 
trans-oceanic signal. When he announced 
at St. John’s, on December 14th, 1901, 
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that he had on the previous days received, 
on a special telephone attached to his 
apparatus, audible signals from Cornwall, 
2,000 miles away, the world at first refused 
to admit such a seemingly incredible 
achievement, and sceptical electricians 
undertook to show that the vibrations 
were due to atmospheric causes. Indeed, 
it was not until he supplemented this feat 
by receiving actual visible messages on 
the recording-tape on the steamer PAi/a- 
delphia, on February 22nd, when 1551 
miles from the Lizard, on his way across 
the ocean, that the last lingering vestige 
of doubt was dissipated. Not alone did 
he secure an indisputable proof of his 
work on that occasion, but he also received 
the telephonic formulz when 2100 miles 
out. His one regret to me at St. John’s 
was that he had no actual record of the 
success he had won, for while he knew 
that his deeds in the past were the best 
testimony to the truth of his newest claim, 
he realised quite well that the extra- 
ordinary, almost extravagant, nature of 
this trans-oceanic undertaking would cause 
doubters to arise, and he would be without 
the documentary or official proofs to meet 
their criticisms. But the fact that he had 
accomplished so much already which was 
incontestable, and that he pledged his 
reputation upon this achievement, stood 
him in good stead with reasoning people ; 
and his complete vindication has since 
come to him in a fashion that none can 
dispute. 

The first-fruits of Marconi’s great dis- 
covery will be seen upon the ocean. 
Rarely do we witness, among all the 
strange unearthings in every department 
of scientific endeavour in recent years, 
one of such spectacular interest as the 
agency which aims to make the trackless 
billows as easy a medium of news as the 
most crowded city, or which will enable 
the path of a speedy liner to be traced 
across the wide Atlantic as the progress 
of an express train can now be followed 
from station to station. With the ocean 
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liners flinging their messages wider and 
wider, as they are now doing every trip, 
it is only a question of the time necessary 
to perfect the apparatus, until the most 
remote seas will be swept by the electric 
impulses, and ship calls to ship even 
when thousands of miles apart. 

This is, of course, not a matter of 
immediate attainment. ‘The “aerograph,” 
while its experimental phases have been 
singularly successful, has not yet entered 
the arena of practical business operations. 
Diverse views are held as to the future of 
the discovery, and it is asserted by many 
eminent authorities that years must elapse 
before it succeeds in achieving a tithe of 
what its enthusiasts claim for it. The 
argument is advanced that between the 
transmission of spasmodic signals or 
letters, which is about the length the 
critics admit the system has reached now, 
and the sending of commercial messages, 
coherent and effective, and sufficiently 
prompt and regular to satisfy the needs 
of modern business enterprise, there is 
a very decided difference, and one not 
easily bridged. There are undoubtedly 
difficulties in the way, but he would be 
a daring man who, in the light of Marconi’s 
recent work, would deny that we are at 
the threshold of revelations in this depart- 
ment of scientific endeavour which can 
scarcely be exaggerated in their importance. 
A year ago we should have scoffed at the 
idea of Marconi being able to accomplish 
what is now, in a sense, ancient history — 
the transmission of aerial vibrations across 
the Atlantic ; and a year hence we may 
be quite familiar with some wireless 
devices now utterly unconceived. 

In the annals of scientific research 
there is surely no more romantic record 
than the story of this young Italian lad, 
who to-day, at the age of twenty-seven, 
finds himself one of the great person- 
ages of the world. Few inventors have 
acquired in a lifetime the reputation 
which he enjoyed almost before he had 
attained his majority. For five years his 
preparatory work had been more or less 
familiar to the English-speaking race ; 
to-day his name is a household word. 
His meteoric bound to fame has left him 
untouched by the feelings which some- 
times take possession of men who are 
suddenly elevated to a position of even 
temporary importance: he is modest, 
diffident, and retiring; shy almost to a 
painful extent ; with the truest attributes 
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of genius, in that success and the world’s 
adulation have not spoiled him, Though 
he has consorted with kings and princes, 
he is as unassuming as the merest tyro 
in the electrical science of which he is 
a master, and he works as hard in the 
laborious tasks of his business as the 
ordinary toilers he employs from time to 
time. 

His faith in his discovery is sublime, 
and yet it is absolutely untinged with 
any spirit of boastfulness. When one first 
meets him it is difficult to credit that this 
fresh-faced, boyish person is the wonder- 
worker—the Wireless Wizard. But as 
one grows to know him better one comes 
to realise that he is not as other men, 
but is a dreamer, an enthusiast, a pioneer 
in the unexplored regions of magnetic 
force. He is wrapped up in his work 
and its developments. He is always 
studying new theories and plans for im- 
proving the system which bears his name. 
His whole energies are concentrated upon 
the perfecting of his projects, so that he 
may be able to master the land as well 
as the sea, and send messages from 
London to Calcutta, or from New York 
to San Francisco, with the same ease 
that he soon expects to speak between 
Cornwall and Cape Breton. As he put 
it himself to me: “I am planning that 
messages between ships apart on the 
ocean shall be as easy to exchange as 
messages between towns apart on the 
land are transmitted by the present 
telegraph system; and that aerial com- 
munications over thousands of miles may 
be as readily affected as they now are 
through the submarine cables which 
connect the hemispheres.” 

It is scarcely necessary again to detail 
at length the circumstances under which 
the inventor determined the feasibility of 
transatlantic aerography. Last summer 
he induced his company to erect an 
exceptionally powerful station at Poldhu, 
for long-distance signalling. When it was 
in working order he proceeded to Crook- 
haven, on the west coast of Ireland, to 
receive signals and messages from the 
Poldhu depot. ‘The two stations are 225 
miles apart, with an almost unbroken 
seascape between, the only intervening 
land being the promontory at the south- 
western extremity of the Irish coast. ‘The 
conditions were, therefore, most favour- 
able for the experiments in view, which 
were conducted with the completest 
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success. The strength with which the 
signals from Poldhu came in, and actuated 
the Crookhaven instruments, _ satisfied 
Marconi that they would still be “ de- 
tectible” even at ten times the distance. 
The next step then was, obviously, to test 
the value of this theory. ‘The logical 
spot whereon to make the experiment was 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland, the 
nearest portion of the New World to the 
British Isles. From the Lizard to Cape 
Race is but two thousand miles, and if 
the Atlantic was ever to be leaped, 
Newfoundland must be the objective. 
Geographically and otherwise she was 
the strategic point, and her value was 
enhanced by the fact that all the ocean 
liners traversed the Grand Banks, about 
200 miles off her seaboard, Cape Race 
being the great landfall for every class 
of ocean shipping. ‘This latter fact 
afforded a plausible excuse for Marconi’s 
visit. He gave out that he was coming 
in order to open communication with 
these liners, and discover if the efficiency 
of his system was injured by the fogs 
which almost always prevail about the 
Grand Banks, or if the ice and other 
unusual conditions to be met here were 
detrimental to the successful and un- 
interrupted working of the instruments. 
The evil repute of Cape Race as an 
ocean graveyard formed another reason 
for his coming, which deceived even 
suspicious cable competitors. One of the 
branches of marine business wherein his 
system is expected to be of the greatest 
benefit is that of preventing shipwrecks ; 
and Cape Race has the unenviable 
notoriety of eighty-nine complete shipping 
disasters in thirty years, involving the loss 
of six hundred lives and £6,000,000 
worth of property. Cape Race is ad- 
mittedly the plague-spot of the ocean 
highway, the necropolis of the Atlantic. 
Especially is it the bane of the St. 
Lawrence route—the fatal magnet which 
attracts to its deadly embrace the Montreal 
liners, and has given Canada’s national 
marine route such an unpleasant reputa- 
tion that its prestige has been greatly 
lowered thereby. It is, in one sense, 
the necessary concomitant of the advan- 
tageous position the headland occupies, 
that disasters should occur there. It was 
not designed as the last resting-place of 
the badly navigated freighter, but rather 
that the cautious navigator should have 
a means of checking his calculations, 
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From all parts of northern Europe the 
steamers scurry past Cape Race, and from 
the Gulf of Mexico they come, bound 
across to the Baltic. Only last summer, 
in the one week, a laden cargo-boat from 
Galveston for Christiania went to pieces 
on the rocks west of the Cape, and an 
empty ore-boat from Dundee for Mobile 
met disaster on its eastern face. During 
last year eight steamers, two barques and 
a wrecking came to their end in that 
vicinity, and as many more were within 
the jaws of death, but escaped. Within a 
circle swept two hundred miles from the 
Cape the whole splendid marine pageant 
of the North Atlantic passes—stately liners 
and blackened colliers, the latest types 
of cargo-boats and the most obsolete 
“tramps” which are yet found carrying 
the refuse of transoceanic commerce. 
No place else in all the seas is witness 
of its like, and here was an opportunity 
for Marconi to conceal his actual purpose, 
by giving out that his business had to 
do with this shipping, the minimising 
of wrecks and the reducing of ocean 
casualties generally. 

The secrecy with which he planned 
and executed this coup is another 
characteristic of the man. He keeps his 
own counsel, plays a “lone hand,” and 
always risks a large stake. Knowing that 
the Anglo-American ‘Telegraph Company 
possesses exclusive rights in the colony, 
he had to make his experiments before 
they learned of his real motive. How he 
accomplished this has already been told 
in the daily press; when the “ Anglo” 
officials discovered that he was poaching 
on their preserve and warned him off, 
he made no demur, for he had accom- 
plished all he desired, and Newfoundland 
was no longer of any use to him. It is 
true that he contemplated, and_ still 
intends, the erection of a powerful station 
at Cape Race for communicating with 
ocean shipping, but he will wait two years 
before establishing that, as the “ Anglo” 
monopoly will expire in 1904, and then 
there will be no further interference with 
him. But, meanwhile, the transatlantic 
signalling plant he proposes to erect near 
Sydney, Cape Breton, will serve the 
needs of such ocean steamers as ply in 
the Grand Bank region. Not until the 
“‘middle class” of steamships adopts 
wireless telegraphy will the utility of the 
Cape Race station be emphasised. 

When that station is established the 
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ocean voyage will be practically cut in 
half. Cape Race is 2000 miles from 
England and 1400 from New York ; and 
it is right in the track of east- and west- 
bound shipping. Steamers fitted with 
the Marconi apparatus could report when 
three days out from Liverpool, or from 
New York, and could receive messages 
and make as effective communication 
with the world as if they all had cables 
attached and were wiring as they went 
along. ‘The headland is a natural sentinel 
designed by nature for this purpose, and 
when the station is in operation there 
the world will realise in a really sub- 
stantial form the benefit of wireless 
telegraphy upon the sea. A _ disabled 
steamer will be able to report her exact 
position and summon help, which can 
always be afforded by the despatch of a 
relief ship from St. John’s or from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

The underlying principle of the 
Marconi invention is the same as that 
in ordinary telegraphy, except that in the 
latter case a wire is used to connect two 
batteries one mile or one thousand miles 
apart, whereas Marconi uses the ether as 
his medium. For long-distance  trans- 
mission he has to employ an elaborate 
and powerful apparatus. ‘The electric 
force at Poldhu is supplied by a forty- 
horse-power generator, with a voltage of 
two thousand, which is increased to fifty 
thousand by a series of specially designed 
transformers ; and it is with this pressure 
the aerial wire is charged and _ vitality 
given to his system. 

This “aerial” is one of his special 


features. He discovered when but 
sixteen, experimenting in his _ father’s 


garden at Bologna, that oscillations of 
electricity, forced into a_ perpendicular 
wire, would so energise the surrounding 
ether as to influence a similar wire two 
miles 


away and actuate a_ receiving 
apparatus attached thereto. Marconi 


developed his passion for electric research 
when quite a boy, and pursued it with 
increasing energy as he grew older. He 
studied under Professor Righi at Bologna 
University (himself a famous experi- 
menter in the domain of electric  sig- 
nalling), and when only _ twenty-one 
invaded England to secure that substantial 
co-operation essential to make his 
discovery a practical handmaiden to the 
commercial world. For the five years 
between sixteen and twenty-one he was 
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occupied with unceasing efforts to extend 
the range of his instruments beyond two 
miles. Many times he was on the point 
of abandoning it altogether, so discouraged 
was he ; but he persevered, and eventually 
had the satisfaction of reaching a five- 
mile radius, which satisfied him that all 
the fundamental difficulties had been 
disposed of, and that the future of his 
system was merely a matter of increasing 
the power and perfecting the apparatus. 
In other words, he was convinced that 
he had mastered all the phenomena of 
the subject, and that he only required the 
support of capitalists in order to enlarge 
his workings to such an extent as to prove 
the practical value of the agency in every- 
day business life. 

The “aerial” at Poldhu is a combina- 
tion of perpendicular wires, so arranged 
as to distribute the immense electric force 
among them, and yet act as a_ single 
conductor, so to speak. Twenty masts 
each two hundred feet high, are erected 
there, from each of which hangs one or 
more wires, the whole being connected 
together and brought to one terminal of 
the transformer, the other being connected 
with the ground. When the operator 
wishes to send a signal or a message, he 
manipulates his key just as in ordinary 
practice, and charges of electricity are 
forced up through the wires, where they 
radiate electrical waves in every direction, 
with this “aerial” equipment as a centre. 
These vibrations sweep across the ocean, 
and at the receiving-station are caught by 
a similar vertical wire in connection with 
the recorder there, and in this way the 
circuit is completed, if I may use that 
term. The effective principle of the 
receiving apparatus is what is known as 
the “coherer.” It is an_ instrument 
devised by Professor Branly and perfected 
by Marconi. It is a small glass tube, 
about two inches long and one-tenth of 
an inch in internal diameter, each end 
fitted with a metal plug, allowing a minute 
space in the centre. ~This little gap is 
partly filled with filings of a nickel-silver- 
mercury mixture, and the electric waves 
which impinge upon the aerial of the 
receiver actuate these filings and convert 
them into a bridge or medium, by which 
the current from the sending-station ‘Is 
enabled to energise the receiving apparatus 
and record the signal on the tape or the 
telephone, as the case may be. At 
the same time, another contrivance 1S 
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influenced, a small ‘‘ tapper” or decoherer, 
which, as soon as the impulse has _ passed, 
strikes the coherer and shakes apart the 
filings, so that the next wave-beat may be 
registered by their being draw n together 
again. Electricity travels with the speed 
of light (186,000 miles in a second), so 
that the vibrations travel across the 
Atlantic in the one-ninetieth part of a 
second, and the movements of the electric 
receiving apparatus are so rapid that it 
takes a trained eye to follow them. All 
the instruments are the embodiment of 
the highest degree of knowledge and 
craftsmanship possessed to-day, but they 
are constantly being improved upon. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the “aerial” at Poldhu isa gigantic affair— 
an essential for transoceanic signalling. A 
similar plant is being established on Cape 
Breton, a third is located at Cape Cod, in 
Massachusetts, and a fourth will be set up 
near Cape St. Vincent, on the coast of 
Portugal. ‘They will work in_ pairs, 
Poldhu and Cape Breton, and Cape Cod 
and Cape St. Vincent. For the receiving 
of messages no elaborate outfit is required. 
At St. John’s Marconi had only a single 
wire, elevated by means of a kite, and his 
instruments were of the simplest. To 
send back a message was, of course, 
impossible, and that is why the Cape 
Breton depot is being built. The same 
explanation applies to the transmission of 
messages to ships in mid-ocean. Poldhu 
can accomplish this because of its power- 
ful batteries, but no ship can reply, for 
lack of similar power, although she can 
note on her delicate receiver the feeblest 
manifestations of the electric energy which 
is being diffused through the ether. The 
electric force employed on board a ship 
for transmitting purposes is less than one 
horse-power, and the range of the instal- 
lation is about 150 miles. ‘To provide 
some such contrivance as will extend this 
range without requiring such an increase 
in power as the Poldhu plant would 
imply, is now one of the chief tasks before 
Marconi, because the value of the system 
on shipboard will not be fully available 
until then. In the Poldhu generator the 
“spark gap” between the terminals of 
the generator is several inches wide, and 
the spark itself is a veritable ball of fire. 
The plant as a whole is of a character 
impossible to be located on board a ship, 
where now a single wire depending from 
the mast meets all the needs of the 
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apparatus installed on her. But as time 
goes on, and Marconi widens his horizon 
of familiarity with the latest phases of this 
subject, he will be able to attain as great 
results with a trifling expenditure of power 
as he now achieves only by working his 
Poldhu generator at its full capacity. All 
interested in ocean shipping will eagerly 
await that day, so that a liner may be able 
to keep in touch with the land during her 
whole voyage. 

With regard to the controversy between 
the Marconi and Slaby-Arco companies, 
wherein the Kaiser is actively supporting 
the latter, it does not seem to be necessary 
to say very much. The incident appears 
to be another phase of the struggle 
between England and Germany for trade 
supremacy, with the former in the lead. 
Marconi has effected a contract with 
Lloyd’s for the equipment of all the coast 
stations operated by that concern—an 
arrangement which virtually assures that 
every British ship of any value will in 
due course instal his instruments also, 
that she may be assured of the certainty 
of being able to communicate with these 
look-outs. This fact alone gives him a 
wonderful advantage over his German 
competitors ; he has to-day, for instance, 
eleven ocean liners, and thirty-five land 
stations in the British Isles and on the 
North American seaboard, filled with his 
apparatus, while the Slaby-Arco system is 
installed in but one ship—the Deutsch- 
Zand, and but one _ station—Cuxhaven. 
The growth of Marconi’s system is 
proceeding otherwise with the same 
proportionate success. He is making plans 
for equipping the Allan Line, the Atlantic 
Transport line, the Elder Dempster line, 
and several other shipping aggregations 
with his “aerograph”; he is extending 
it to the Mediterranean, the Congo, the 
Soudan. There is talk of its being 
employed by the large fleets of liners in 
the South African trade, with stations at 
Table Bay, Sierra Leone and Cape Verde. 
Marconi himself claims that it will do 
away with the necessity for a Pacific cable, 
and that by the establishment of stations 
on the different groups of islets which dot 
that vast ocean it will be possible to do 
what even the projected cable could not 
accomplish. That cable will join together 
but a few main centres, and all the others 
will continue to be as isolated as ever; 
whereas with his system not only would 
the direct communication between Canada 
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and Australia be effected, but every 
separate territory in all that mighty waste 
of waters would be brought into touch 
with all the others, and also with the 
great world at large. The expense, he 
argues, would be as nothing compared 
with the cost of the cable, while the 
benefits would be immeasurably greater. 
Others of Marconi’s schemes may 
sound visionary and unpractical, but he 
speaks with a knowledge of what he has 
dcne and what he believes he can do. 
He discussed with the late Cecil Rhodes 
the idea of the aerograph instead of the wire 
for the famous Cape-to-Cairo line. He 
shrewdly holds that the cost of wires will 
make the existing line a burdensome one 
to maintain, whereas his stations would 
reduce the cost toa minimum. ‘The same 
argument he applies to the wild Siberian 
steppes and to the blizzard-swept prairies 
of westernAmerica. But for the difficulties 
at present in the way of the carriage of 
such appliances as would be required for 
the generating of the needed electric force, 
we should probably be reading of explorers 
in savage lands takingalong the instruments 
and reporting their progress through the 
wilds of Africa, the fastnesses of Brazil, 
or the deserts of Thibet. But, if that 
lure of mystery for so many generations -- 
the North Pole—should defy discovery for 
a few years longer, there is no reason 
why the explorer in Greenland, Franz 
Josef Land, or Herschell Land, should 
not set up a Marconi station at his head- 
quarters and telegraph his movements 
south during the whole time of his stay. 
The system has not yet had an adequate 
test of its possibilities as an adjunct in 
modern warfare. It was used to some 
extent in South Africa, but it was then 
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only in the experimental stages, and its 
efficiency has been greatly increased since. 
It is hardly needful to point out what 
an immense gain it would be to modern 
armies if generals many miles apart could 
communicate with each other by this 
agency without the enemy being able 
to understand the messages, and how 
beneficial it would also be if the present 
practice of detaching thousands of men 
to patrol the telegraph lines could be 
dispensed with. In some great war of 
the future this accessory may be brought 
into profitable active employment, and 
results be achieved with it which will 
tend materially to change the map of 
{urope, for it would be on the European 
continent, where mighty hosts have been 
marshalling for years past, that it could 
be utilised with the greatest effect. 

Of the possibilities of wireless telegraphy 
in the realm of naval warfare too much 
cannot be said. Already British war-ships 
have spoken to one another by it when 
130 miles apart, and practically every 
naval power in the world is now experi- 
menting with it in some form or shape. 
The naval battles of the future are likely 
to be revolutionised by the increasing 
utility of this contrivance, and the most 
fantastic conceptions of present-day 
fiction are doomed to be eclipsed beside 
the actualities of the struggles which will 
then ensue upon the sea. The British 
fleet used the “aerograph” extensively 
in the manceuvres last summer, and its 
more extensive employment in_ this 


direction is assured as the years go by. 
But we can only dimly realise to what 
extent and in what directions its scope 
may be enlarged in the perfecting of naval 
organisation in days to come. 








“A YOUNG LION OF DEDAN.” 


BY GILBERT 


a. 

OOKING from the minaret they 
could see, far off, the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh and Sakkara, the wells 

of Helouan, the Mokattam Hills, the 
tombs of the Caliphs, the Khedive’s 
palace at distant Abassiyeh. Nearer by, 
the life of the city was spread out. Little 
green oases of palms emerged from the 
noisy desert of white stone and_ plaster. 
The roofs of the houses, turned into 
gardens and promenades, made of the 
huge superficial city one broken irregular 
pavement. Minarets of mosques stood 
up like giant lamp-posts along these vast, 
meandering streets. Shiftless housewives 
lolled with unkempt hair on the house- 
tops; women of the harem looked out 
of the little mooshrabieh panels in the 
clattering, narrow bazaars. 

Just at their feet was a mosque—one 
of the thousand nameless mosques of 
Cairo. It was the season of Ramadan, 
and a Friday, the Sunday of the Mahome- 
dan—the Ghimah. 

Presently Dicky touched the arm of his 
companion. “There it comes!” he said. 

His friend followed the nod of Dicky’s 
head, and saw, passing slowly through a 
street below, a funeral procession. Near 
a hundred blind men preceded the bier, 
chanting the death-phrases. The bier 
was covered by a faded Persian shawl, 
and it was carried by the poorest of the 
fellaheen, though in the crowd following 
were many richly-attired merchants of the 
bazaars. On a cart laden with bread and 
rice two fellaheen stood and handed, or 
tossed out, food to the crowd—token of 
a death in high places. Vast numbers of 
people rambled behind chanting, and a 
few women and men, near the bier, tore 
their garments, put dust on their heads, 
and kept crying: “ Salem ala ahali!” 
(Remember us to our friends !) 

Walking immediately behind the bier 
was one conspicuous figure, and there 
was a space around him which none 
invaded. He was dressed in white, like 
an Arabian Mahomedan, and he wore the 
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green turban of one who has been the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

At sight of him Dicky straightened 
himself with a little jerk, and his tongue 


clicked with satisfaction. ‘Isn’t he, 
though? isn’t he?” he said, after a 
moment. His lips, pressed together, 


curled in with a trick they had when he 
was thinking hard, planning things. 

The other forbore to question. The 
notable figure had instantly arrested his 
attention, and held it until it passed from 
view. 

“Tsn’t he, though, Yankee?” Dicky 
repeated, and pressed a knuckle tightly in 
the other’s waistcoat. 

“Tsn’t he what ?” 

*Isn’t he bully — in your own lan- 
guage ?” 

“Tn figure; but I couldn’t see his face 
distinctly.” 

“ You'll see that presently. You could 
cut a whole Egyptian ministry out of that 
face, and have enough left for an American 
president or the head of the Salvation 
Army.” 

“He seems an voster here,—you know 
him ?” 

“Dol!” Dicky paused and squinted 
up at the tall Southerner. ‘‘ What do 
you suppose I brought you out from your 
consulate for to see?—the view from Ebn 
Mahmoud? And you call yourself a cute 
Yankee ?” 

**1’m no more a Yankee than you are, 
as I’ve told you before,” answered the 
American, with a touch of impatience, 
yet smilingly. ‘I’m from South Carolina, 
the first state that seceded.” 

“Anyhow, I’m going to call you 
Yankee, to keep you nicely disguised. 
This is the land of disguises.” 

“Then we did not come out to see the 
view ?” the other drawled. ‘There was a 
quickening of the eye, a drooping of the 
lid, which betrayed a sudden interest, a 
sense of adventure. 

Dicky laid his head back and laughed 
noiselessly. ‘‘ My dear Renshaw, with all 
Europe worrying Ismail, with France in 
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the butler’s pantry and England at the 


front door, does the dowod and the saraf 


go out to take air on the housetops, and 
watch the sun set on the Pyramids and 
make a rainbow of the desert? Iam the 
bowob and the saraf, the man-of-all-work, 
the Jack-of-all-trades, the “ confidential ” 
to the Oriental spendthrift. Am I a 
dog, to bay the moon?—have I the 
soul of a tourist from Liverpool or 
Poughkeepsie ?” 


The lanky Southerner gripped his 
arm. ‘There’s a hunting song of the 


South,” he said, ‘Sand the last line is, 
‘The hound that never tires. You are 
that, Donovan Pasha——” 

“T am ‘little Dicky Donovan,’ so they 
say,” interrupted the other. 

“You are you, and you’ve brought me 
out here because there’s work of some 
kind to do, and——” 

“And youre an American, and we 
speak the same language !” 

“ And our consulate is all right, if you 
need it, whatever it is. You’ve played a 
square game in Egypt. You're the only 
man in office who hasn’t got rich out of 
her, and——” 

*T’m not in office.” 

-You’re the power behind the throne, 





you're 
“Tm _ helpless—worse than _ helpless, 
Yankee. I’ve spent years of my life here. 


I've tried to be of some use, and keep 
a conscience too, but it’s been no real 
good. I’ve only staved off the crash. 
I’m helpless now. That’s why I’m here.” 

He leaned forward, and looked out of 
the minaret and down towards the great 
locked gates of the empty mosque. 

Renshaw put his hand on_ Dicky’s 
shoulder. “It’s the man in white yonder 
you're after ?” 

Dicky nodded. “It was no use as 
long as she lived. But she’s dead now 
her face was under that old Persian shawl 
—and I’m going to try it on.” 

“Try what on?” 

“Last night I heard she was sick. I 
heard at noon to-day that she was gone; 
and then I got you to come out and see 
the view ! ” 

“What are you going to do with him ?” 

“* Make him come back.” 

“ What for ?” 

“It’s a little gamble for Egypt. 
There’s no man in Egypt Ismail loves 
and fears so much 3 

**Except little Dicky Donovan |” 
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“'That’s all twaddle. There’s no man 
Ismail fears so much, because he’s the 
idol of the cafés and the bazaars. He’s 
the Egyptian in Egypt to-day. You talk 
about me? Why, I’m the foreigner, the 
Turk, the robber, the man that holds the 
lash over Egypt. Id go like a wisp of 
straw if there was an uprising !” 

“Will there be an uprising?” The 
Southerner’s fingers moved as_ though 
they were feeling a pistol. 


“As sure as that pyramid stands, 
Eyerything depends on the kind of 
uprising. I want one kind. ‘There may 


be another.” 

‘“*That’s what you are here for?” 

‘ Exactly.” 

** Who is he ?” 

Wait.” 

*“* What is his story ?” 

“* She was.” 

“Who was she ?” 

‘“She was a slave.” Then, after a 
pause, “ She was a genius, too. She saw 
what was in him. She was waiting—but 
death couldn’t wait, so . Everything 
now depends, What she asked him to 
do, he'll do.” 

“ But if she didn’t ask ?” 

“'That’s it. She was sick only seventeen 
hours—sick unto death. If she didn’t 
ask, he may come my way.” 

Again Dicky leaned out of the minaret, 
and looked down towards the gates of 
the mosque, where the old gatekeeper 
lounged half-asleep. ‘The noise of the 
procession had died away almost, had 
then revived, and now from beyond the 
gates of the mosque could be heard the 
cry of the mourners : “‘ Salem ala ahali!” 

There was now a knocking, and the 
old porter rose up, shuffled to the great 
gates, and opened. For a moment he 
barred the way, but when the bearers 
pointed to the figure in white he stepped 
aside and salaamed low. 

‘He is stone deaf, and hasn’t heard, 
or he’d have let her in fast enough,’ 
said Dicky. 

“It’s a new thing for a woman to be of 
importance in an Oriental country,” said 
Renshaw. 

“Ah, that’s it! That’s where her 
power was. She, with him, could do 
anything. He, with her, could have 
done anything. Stand back there, 
where you can’t be seen—-quick !” added 
Dicky hurriedly. 

They both drew into a corner. 
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“Tm afraid it was too late. He saw 
me,” added Dicky. 

“ T’m afraid he did,” said Renshaw. 

“Never mind. It’s all in the day’s 

.work. He and [are all right. ‘The only 
danger would lie in the crowd discovering 
us in this holy spot, where the muezzin 
calls to prayer, and giving us what for, 
before he could interfere.” 

“T’m going down from this holy spot,” 
said Renshaw, and suited the action to 
the word. 

“Me too, Yankee,” said Dicky, and 
they came half way down the _ tower. 
Still well above the heads of the vast 
crowd, through which the sweetmeat and 
sherbet-sellers ran, calling their wares and 
jangling their brass cups, they watched 
the burial. 

“What is his name ?” said Renshaw. 

* Abdalla.” 

“ Hers ?” 

‘* Noor-ala-Noor.” 

“ What does that mean ?” 

“Light from the Light, or, God is upon 
thy mind.” 


Me 


The burial was over. Hundreds had 
touched the coffin, taking a last farewell. 
The blind men had made a circle round 
the grave, hiding the last act of ritual 
from the multitude. ‘The needful leaves, 
the graceful pebbles, had been deposited, 
the myrtle leaves and flowers had been 
thrown, and rice, dates, bread, meat, and 
silver pieces were scattered among the 
people. Some poor men came near to 
the chief mourner. 

“Oh, Effendi, may our souls be thy 
sacrifice, and may God give coolness to 
thine eyes, speak to us by the will of God!” 

For a moment the white-robed figure 
stood looking at them in silence, then he 
raised his hand and motioned towards the 
high pulpit, which was almost underneath 
where Dicky and Renshaw stood. Going 
over, he mounted the steps, and the 
people followed and crowded upon the 
pulpit. 

“A nice jack-pot that,” said Renshaw, 
as he scanned the upturned faces through 
the opening in the wall. “ A pretty one- 
eyed lot.” 

“Shows how they love their country. 
Alltheir eyes were put out to avoid con- 
scription. Listen, Yankee: Egypt is 
talking. Now, we'll see !” 
Dicky’s lips were pressed tight together, 
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and he stroked his faint moustache with his 
thumb-nail, a way he had when in suspense. 
His eyes were not on the speaker, but 
on the distant sky, the Mokattam Hills 
and the forts Napoleon had built there. 
He was listening intently to Abdalla’s 
high, clear voice, which rang through the 
ruined mosque. 

‘“In the name of God, the com- 
passionate, the merciful, children of Egypt, 
listen. Me ye have known years without 
number, and ye know that I am of you, 
as ye are of me. Our feet are in the 
same shoes, we gather from the same 
date-palm, of the same goulah we drink. 
My father’s father—now in the bosom 
of God, praise be to God !—builded this 
mosque ; and my father, whose soul abides 
in peace with God, he cherished it till 
evil days came upon this land. ‘ Be hour 
gifts to this mosque neither of silver nor 
copper, but of tears and prayers,’ said my 
father, Ebn Abdalla, before he unrolled 
his green turban and wound himself in it 
for his winding-sheet. ‘ Though it be till 
the Karedh-gatherers return, yet shall ye 
replace nor stone nor piece of wood, save 
in the gates thereof, till good days come 
once more, and the infidel and the Turk be 
driven from the land. . 

There came a stir and a murmuring 
among the crowd, and cries of <Ad/ah 
Ackbar ! “ Peace, peace!” urged the 
figure in white. ‘‘ Make no noise. This 
is the house of the dead, of one who 
hath seen God. ... ‘ Wothing shall be 
repatred, save the gates of the mosque 
of Ein Mahmoud, the mosque of my 
Jatier’s father, so said my father. ‘And 
one shall stand at the gates and watch, 
though the walls crumble away, till the day 
when the land shall again be our land, and 
the chains of the stranger be forged in every 
doorway. But no, ye shall not lift 
up your voices in anger! ‘This is the 
abode of peace, and the mosque is my 
mosque, and the dead my dead. . . .” 


“The dead is our dead, Effendi—may 
God give thee everlasting years!” called 


a blind man from the crowd. 

Up in the tower Dicky had listened 
intently, and as the speech proceeded 
his features contracted ; once he gripped 
the arm of Renshaw. 

“It’s coming on to blow,” he said, in 
the pause made by the blind man’s inter- 
ruption. ‘ There'll be shipwreck some- 
where.” 

“Ye know the way by which I came,” 
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continued Abdalla loudly. ‘‘ Nothing is 
hid from you. I came near to the person 
of the Prince, whom God make wise while 
yet the stars of his life give light! In the 
palace of Abdin none was preferred before 
me. I was much in the sun, and mine eyes 
were dazzled. Yet in season I spake the 
truth, and for you I laboured. But not 
as one hath a life to give and seeks to 
give it. For the dazzle that was in mine 
eyes hid from me the fulness of your 
trials. But there came an end. SZe 
came to the palace a slave—Noor-ala- 


Noor. . . . Nay, nay, be silent still, my 
brothers! . . . In her soul was the soul 
of one born free. On her lips was 


wisdom. In her heart was truth like a 
flaming sword. ‘To the Prince she spoke 
not as a slave to a slave, but in high 
level terms. He would have married her, 
but her life lay in the hollow of her hand, 
and the hand was a hand to open and 
shut according as the soul willed. She 
was ready to close it so that none save 
Allah might open it again. Then in 
anger the Prince would have given her to 
his dowob at the gates, or to the Nile, 
after the manner of a Turk or a Persian 
tyrant—may God purge him of his loath- 
someness ! ee 

He paused, as though choking with 
passion and grief, and waved a hand over 
the crowd in agitated command. 

“ Here’s the old sore open at last 
which way now?” said Dicky in a 
whisper. “It’s the toss of a penny where 
he'll pull up. As I thought Sh !” 


he added, as Renshaw was about to 
speak. 
Abdalla continued. “Then did I 


stretch forth my hand, and, because I 
loved her, a slave with the freedom of 
God in her soul and on her face, I said, 
‘Come with me,’ and behold! she came, 
without a word, for our souls spake to 
each other, as in the olden hours of the 
world, ere the hearts of men grew dark. 
I, an Egyptian of a despised and down- 
trodden land, where all men are slaves, 
save the rich, and the rich go in the fear 
of their lives; she, a woman from afar, of 
that ancient tribe who conquered Egypt 
iong ago—we went forth from the palace 
alone and penniless. He, the Prince, 
dared not follow to do me harm, for my 
father’s father ye knew, and my father ye 
knew, and me ye knew since I came into 
the world, and in all that we had ye 
shared while yet we had it. We lived 
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among ye, poor as ye are poor, yet rich 
for that Egypt was no poorer because of 
us.” He waved his hand as though to 


still the storm he was raising. . “it ye 
call aloud, I will drive ye from this 


place of peace, this garden of her who 
was the Light from the Light. 

It hath been so until yesterday, when 
God stooped and drew the veil from her 
face, and she dropped the garment of life 
and fled from the world... . Go, go 
hence,” he added, his voice thick with 
sorrow. ‘‘ But ere ye go, answer me, as 
ye have souls that desire God and the 
joys of Paradise, will ye follow where I 
go, if I come and call ye? “Will ye 
obey, if I command ?” 

“By the will of God, thou hast pur- 
chased our hearts; we will do thy wish 
for ever,” was the answering cry from 
hundreds. 

“Then, bring down the infidels that 
have stood in the minaret above, where 
the muezzin calls to prayer,” sharply called 
Abdalla, and waved an arm towards the 
tower where Dicky and Renshaw were. 

An oath broke from the lips of the 
Southerner; but Dicky smiled. “ He’s 
done it in ‘style,’ he said. “Come 
along.” He bounded down the steps 
to the doorway before the crowd had 
blocked the way. “They might toss us 
out of that minaret,” he added, as they 
both pushed their way into the open. 

“You take too many risks, Effendi,” 
he called up to Abdalla in French, as 
excited Arabs laid hands upon them, and 
were shaken off. “Call away these 
fools!” he added coolly to the moveless 
figure watching on the pulpit stairs. 

Cries of “ Kill! kill the infidels!” re- 
sounded on all sides; but Dicky spoke 
up again to Abdalla: ‘Stop this non- 
sense, Effendi.” Then, without waiting 
for an answer, he shouted to the crowd: 
“Tam Donovan Pasha. ‘Touch me, and 
you touch Ismail. I haven’t come to 
spy, but to sorrow with you for Noor-ala- 
Noor, whose soul is with God, praise be 
to God, and may God give her spirit to 
you! I have come to weep for him in 
whom greatness speaks ; I have come for 
love of Abdalla, the Egyptian!... . Is it 
a sin to stand apart in silence and unseen 
to weep? Was it a sin against the 
Moslem faith that in this minaret I 
prayed God to comfort Abdalla, grandson 
of Ebn Mahmoud, Egyptian of the 
Was it not I who held 


igyptians ? 
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Ismail’s hand, when he—being in an 
anger--would have scoured the bazaaars 
with his horsemen for Abdalla and Noor- 
ala-Noor? ‘This is known to Abdalla, 
whom God preserve and exalt. Is not 
Abdalla friend to Donovan Pasha ?” 

Dicky was known to hundreds present. 
There was not a merchant from the 
bazaars but had had reason to know his 
presence among them, either by friendly 
gossip over a cup of coffee, by biting 
remarks in Arabic as good as their own, 
when they lied to him, or by the sweep 
of his stick over the mastaba and through 
the chattels of some vile-mouthed sales- 
man who, not recognising him, insulted 
English ladies whom he escorted through 
the bazaar. They knew his face, his 
tongue, and the weight and style of his 
arm; and though they would cheerfully 
have seen him the sacrifice of the Jehad 
to the cry of A//ah ackbar / they respected 
him for himself, and they feared him 
because he was near to the person of 
Ismail. He was the more impressive 
because in the midst of wealth and 
splendour he remained poor: he had 
more than once bought turquoises and 
opals and horses and saddlery, which he 
paid for in instalments, like any little 
merchant. These, therefore, who knew 
him, were well inclined to leave him 
alone, and those who did not know him 
were impressed by his speech. _ If it was 
true that he was friend to Abdalla, then 
his fate was in the hand of God, not 
theirs. They all had heard of Little 
Donovan Pasha, whom Ismail counted 
only less than Gordon Pasha, the mad 
Englishman, who emptied his pocket for 
an old servant, gave his coat to a beggar, 
and rode in the desert so fast that no 
Arab could overtake him. 

“Call off your terriers, Effendi,” said 
Dicky again in French; for Renshaw 
was restive under the hands that were 
laid on his arm, and the neboots that 
threatened him. “My friend here is 


American. He stands for the United 
States in Egypt.” 
Abdalla had not moved a muscle 


during the disturbance, or during Dicky’s 
speech. He seemed but the impassive 
spectator, though his silence and the look 
in his eyes were ominous. It would 
seem as though he waited to see whether 
the Englishman and his friend could 
free themselves from the danger. If 
they could, then it was God’s will ; if they 
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could not, malaish! Dicky understood. 
In this he read Abdalla like a parchment, 
and though he had occasion to be re- 
sentful, he kept his nerves and his tongue 
in an equable mood. He _ knew that 
Abdalla would speak now. ‘The Egyptian 
raised his hand. 

“In the name of Allah, the com- 
passionate, the merciful, go your ways,” 
he said loudly. “It is as Donovan 
Pasha says —he stayed the hand of Ismail 
for my sake. Noor-ala-Noor, the Light 
from the Light, saw into his heart, and 
it was the honest heart of a fool. And 
these are the words of the Koran, That 
the fool is one whom God has made 
His temple for a_ season, thereafter 
withdrawing, and none shall injure the 
temple. Were not your hearts bitter 
against him, and when he spoke did 
ye not soften? He hath no inheritance 
of Paradise, but God shall blot him out 
in His own time. Bismillah! God cool 
his resting-place in that day. Donovan 
Pasha’s hand is for Egypt, not against 
her. We are brothers, though the friend- 
ship of man is like the shade of the 
acacia. Yet while it lives, it lives. When 
God wills it to die, it dies. ” He 
waved his hand towards the gateway, and 
came slowly down the steep steps. 

With a curious look in his eyes, Dicky 
watched the people go. Another curious 
look displaced it and stayed, as Abdalla 
silently touched his forehead, his lips and 
his heart three times, and then reached 
out a hand to Dicky and touched his 
palm. ‘Three times they touched palms, 
and then he saluted Renshaw in the same 
fashion, making the gestures once only. 

From the citadel came the boom of the 
evening gun. Without a word Abdalla 
left them, and going apart he turned his 
face toward Mecca and began his prayers. 
The courtyard of the mosque was now 
empty, save for themselves alone. 

The two walked apart near the deserted 
fountain in the middle of the courtyard. 
‘The friendship of man is like the shade 
of the acacia. Yet while it lives, tt lives. 
When God witls it to die, it dies !’ mused 
Dicky with a significant smile. “ Friend- 
ship walks on thin ice in the East, 
Yankee.” 

‘See here, Donovan Pasha, I don’t 
like taking this kind of risk without a 
gun,” said Renshaw. 

“You're an official, a diplomat ; you 
can’t carry a gun,” 
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“It’s all very fine, but it was a close 
shave for both of us. You've got an 
object—want to get something out of it. 
But what do I get for my money?” 

“ Perhaps the peace of Europe. Per- 
haps a page of reminiscences for the 


New York World. Perhaps some lime- 
light chapters of Egyptian history. 


Perhaps a little hari-kari. 
it in the air?” Dicky drew in a sibilant 
breath. “All this in any other country 
would make you think you were having 
a devil of a time. It’s on the regular 
‘ménoo’ here, and you don’t get a thrill.” 

“The peace of Europe—Abdalla has 
something to do with that ?” 

“Multiply the crowd just here by a 
thousand times as much, and that’s what 
he could represent in one day. Give him 
a month, and every man in Egypt would 
be collecting his own taxes where he 
could find ’em. Abdalla there could be 
prophet and patriot to-morrow. Prophet 
and patriot there’ll be here soon—not on 
the square—if things don’t take a turn. 
That Egyptian-Arab has a tongue, he has 
brains, he has sorrow ; he loved Noor-ala- 
Noor. Give a man the egotism of grief, 
and eloquence, and popularity, and he'll 
cut as sharp as the Khamseen wind. 
The dust he’ll raise will blind more eyes 
than you can see in a day’s march, 
Yankee.” 

Renshaw looked at Dicky thoughtfully. 
“You're wasting your life here. You'll 
get nothing out of it. You're a great 
man, Donovan Pasha, but others ‘Il reap 
where you sowed.” 

Dicky laughed softly. 
fun for my money than most men of 
my height and hair.” He stroked his 
beardless chin humorously. “And the 
best is to come, Yankee. ‘This show is 
cracking. ‘The audience are going to 
rush it.” 

Renshaw laid a hand on his shoulder. 
“ p, you God’s truth, I 


Don’t you feel 


“ T’ve had more 


asha, to tell 
wouldn’t have missed this for anything ; 
but what I can’t make out is, why you 
brought me here. You don’t do things 
like that for nothing. You bet, you 
don’t. You'd not put another man in 
danger, unless 4e was going to get some- 
thing out of it, or somebody was. It 
looks so damned useless! You’ve done 
your little job by your lonesome, anyhow. 
I was no use.” 
“Your turn said 


comes,” Dicky, 


flashing a look of friendly humour at him, 
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“America is putting her hand in the 
dough—through you. You'll know, and 
your country ll know, what’s going on 
here in the hum of the dim_ bazaars, 
Ismail’s got to know how things stand, 
and you've got to help me tell him. 
You’ve got to say I tell the truth, when 
the French gentlemen, who have their 
several spokes in the Egyptian wheel, 
politely say I lie. Is it too much, or too 
little, Yankee ?” 

Renshaw altnost gulped. ‘By Jeru- 
salem !” was all he could say. “ And we 
wonder why the English swing things as 
they do!” he growled, when his breath 
came freely. 

Abdalla had finished his prayers; he 
was coming towards them. Dicky went 
to meet him. 

‘Abdalla, I’m hungry,” he said ; “so 
are you. You've eaten nothing since 
sunset, two days ago.” 

“Tam thirsty, Effendi,” he answered, 
and his voice was husky. ‘Come, I will 
give you to eat, by the goodness of God.” 

It was the time of Kamadan, when no 
Mahomedan eats food or touches liquid 
from the rising to the going down of the 
sun. As the sunset gun boomed from 
the citadel, lids had been snatched off 
millions of cooking-pots throughout the 
land, and fingers had been thrust into the 
meat and rice of the evening feast, and 
their owner had gulped down a bowl of 
water. ‘The smell of a thousand cooking- 
pots came over the walls of the mosque to 


them now. Because of it, Abdalla’s 
command to leave had been easier of 
acceptance. Their hunger had made 


them dangerous. Danger was in the air. 
The tax-gatherers had lately gone their 
rounds, and the agents of the Mouffetish, 
Sadik Pasha, the malevolent, had wielded 
the kourbash without mercy. It was 
perhaps lucky that the incident had 
occurred within smell of the evening feasts 
and near the sounding of the sunset gun. 


III. 


A half-hour later, as Abdalla thrust 
his fingers into the dish and handed 
Dicky a succulent cucumber filled with 
fried meat, the latter said to him: “It 
is the wish of the Effendina, my friend. 
It comes as the will of God, for even as 
Noor-ala-Noor journeyed home to the 
bosom of God by your will, and by your 
prayers, being descended from Mahomet 














“Without a word Abdalla left them.” 
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as you are, Ismail, who knew: nothing of 
your sorrow, said to me, ‘In all Egypt 
there is one man, and one only, for whom 
my soul calls to go into the desert with 
Gordon,’ and I answered him and said, 
‘Inshallah, Effendina, it is Abdalla, the 
Egyptian.’ And he laid his hand upon 
his head—I have seen him do that for 
no man since I came into his presence— 
and said : “‘ My soul calls for him. Find 
him and bid him to come. Here is my 
ring.” 

Dicky took from his pocket a signet 
ring, which bore a passage from the 


Koran, and laid it beside Abdalla’s 
drinking-bowl. 
“What is Ismail to me !—or the far 


tribes of the Soudan! Here are my 
people,” he motioned to the next room, 
where the blind men ate their evening meal, 
and out to the dimly-lighted streets, where 
thousands of yarghilahs and _ cigarettes 
made little smoky clouds that floated 
around white turbans and dark faces. 
“When they need me, I will speak ; when 
they cry to me, I will unsheathe the sword 
of Ebn Mahmoud, who fought with 
Mahomet Ali and saved the land from the 
Turk.” 

Renshaw watched the game with an 
eagerness unnoticeable inhis manner. He 
saw how difficult was the task before 
Dicky. He saw an Oriental conscious of 
his power, whose heart was bitter, and 
whose soul, in its solitude, revolted and 
longed for action. It was not moved by 
a pure patriotism, but what it was moved 
by served. ‘That dangerous temper, 
which would have let Dicky and himself 
have gone down under the neboots of the 
funeral multitude, with a madaish on his 
tongue, though he called Dicky his friend, 
was in leash ready to spring forth in the 
inspired hour, and the justification need 
not be a great one. Some slight incident 
might set him at the head of a rabble 
which would sweep Cairo like a storm. 
Yet he saw, too, that, once immersed in 
what his mind accepted as his work to 
do, he would go straight forward with 
relentless force. In the excitement of 
the moment it seemed to him that Egypt 
was hanging in the balance. 

Dicky was eating sweetmeats like a 
girl. He selected them with great care. 
Suddenly Abdalla touched his hand. 
“Speak on. Let all thy thoughts be 
open—stay not to choose, as thou dost 
with the sweetmeats. I will choose: do 
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thou offer without fear. I would not 
listen to Ismail; to thee I am but as a 
waded to bear thy shoes in my hand.” 

Dicky said nothing for a moment, but 
appeared to enjoy the comfit he was 
eating. He rolled it over his tongue, and 
his eyes dwelt with a remarkable simplicity 
and childlike friendliness on Abdalla. It 
was as though there was really nothing 
vital at stake. . . . Yet he was probing, 
probing without avail, into Abdalla’s mind 
and heart, and was never more at sea in 
his life. It was not even for Donovan 
Pasha to read the Oriental thoroughly. 
This man before him had that duplicity 
or evasion of the Oriental; delicately in 
proportion to his great ability, yet it was 
there—though in less degree than in 
any Arab he had ever known. It was the 
more dangerous because so subtle. It 
held surprise—it was the source of the 
unknown. ‘The most that Dicky could 
do was to feel subtly a certain cloud of 
the unexpected before him. He was 
not sure that he deceived Abdalla by 
his simple manner, yet that made little 
difference. ‘The Oriental would think not 
less of him for dissimulation, but rather 
more. He reached over and put a comfit 
in the hand of Abdalla. 

“Tet us eat together,” he said, and 
dropped a comfit into his own mouth. 

Abdalla ate, and Dicky dipped his 
fingers in the basin before them, and as 
he lifted them, said: “I will speak as to 
my brother. Ismail has staked all on 
the Soudan. If, in the will of God, he 
is driven from Berber, from Dongola, 
from Khartoum, from JDarfur, from 
Kassala, his power is gone. Egypt goes 
down like the sun at evening. Ismail 
will be like a withered gourd. ‘To esta- 
blish order and peace and revenue there, 
he is sending the man his soul loves, 
whom the nations trust, to the cities of 
the desert. If it be well with Gordon, it 
will be well with the desert cities. But 
Gordon asks for one man—an Egyptian— 
who loves the land and is of the people, 
to speak for him, to counsel with him, to 
show the desert tribes that Egypt gives 


her noblest to rule and serve them. 
There is but one man—Abdalla, the 
Egyptian. A few years yonder in the 


desert—power, glory, wealth won for 


Egypt, the strength of thine arms known, 
the piety of thy spirit proven, thy name 
upon every tongue—on thy return, who 
then should fear for Egypt ?” 











“Dicky lighted a cigarette.” 
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Dicky was playing a dangerous game, 

and Renshaw almost shrank from his 

words. He was firing the Egyptian’s 


mind ; and what course would he take? 
If to the Soudan, well; if to remain— 
what conflagration might not occur! 
Dicky staked all. 

“Here, once more, among thy people, 
returned from conquest and the years of 
pilgrimage in the desert, like a prophet 
of old, thy zeal would lead the people, 
and once more Egypt should’ bloom 
like the rose. ‘Thou wouldst be sirdar, 
mouffetish, pasha, all things soever. This 
thou wouldst be and do—thou, Abdalla, 
the Egyptian !” 

Dicky had made his great throw ; and 
he sat back, perhaps a little paler than 
was his wont, but apparently serene, and 
earnest and steady. 

The effect upon Abdalla could only be 
judged by his eyes, which burned like 
fire as they fixed upon Dicky’s face. ‘The 
suspense was painful, for he did not speak 
for a’ long time. Renshaw could have 
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shrieked with excitement. Dicky lighted 
a cigarette, and tossed a comfit at a 
pariah dog. At last Abdalla rose. Dicky 
rose with him. ; 

“Thou, too, hast a great soul, or mine 
eyes are liars,” Abdalla said. ‘Thou 
lovest Egypt also. This Gordon—I am 
not his friend. I will not go with him. 

. But if thou goest also with Gordon, 
then I will go with thee. — If thou dost 
mean well by Egypt, and thy words are 
true, thou also wilt go. As thou speakest, 
let it be.” 

A mist came before Dicky’s eyes—the 
world seemed falling into space, his soul 
was inacrucible. ‘The struggle was like 
that of a man with death, for this must 
change the course of his life, to what end 
God only knew. But he knew that he 
must not pause. Now was his moment, 
and now only. Before the mist had 
cleared from his eyes he gave his hand 
into Abdalla’s, 

‘*TIn God’s name, so be it. 
go, and thou with me,” he said. 


I also will 
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Ps. and the Years press hard upon our track, 


Sleuth-hounds of Time and his gley huntsman, Death ; 


And now we hide—and now would double back — 


And now we stand and halt awhile for breath. 


Most green and goodly is the hunting-ground, 


With pleasant shade and golden glints of sun, 


Yet still we hear the baying of the hound, 


Or far, or near, until the chase be done. 


The gaunt grey Huntsman stalks behind the trees 


Until the labouring heart is spent and broke, 


Till the doomed quarry stumbles to its knees 


And he may stoop to deal the mercy-stroke. 
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HE formation of a Nature Study 
Association for the special purpose 
of holding an exhibition and 

encouraging the study of Nature among 
school-children, suggests an inquiry as to 
what is being done to foster and maintain 
the interest in this important department 
of knowledge among those who have long 
ceased to come under the direct influence 
of the schoolmaster. 

One is accustomed to hear a good deal 
about the literary and artistic clubs and 
coteries of the Metropolis, but to many it 
will probably come as a surprise to be 
told that quite a number of field clubs and 
natural history societies exist —and some of 
them undoubtedly flourish—in what prima 
facie may be considered a wilderness of 
bricks and mortar. If one could get at the 
reason why these societies exist amid such 
uncongenial surroundings, it would in all 
likelihood be found that the ever-increasing 
distance between the country and the hub 
of the empire had really brought about 
the desire, and accentuated the necessity, 
for association among the votaries of 
Nature pent within the walls. Anyway, 
it is a fact that there are many hundreds 
of Nature-worshippers in London who let 
slip no opportunity for breaking through 
the ring of suburbs and getting into the 
open country beyond, there to pursue 
their studies among the living creatures, 
both animal and vegetable. 

Few of these Nature-students are men 
of leisure; some are professional men, 
but most of them are to be found during 
five and a half days in each week at the 





A Society 
outing : members 
at work. 





merchant’s desk, the bank counter, the 
Government office, the city warehouse or 
the factory bench. ‘This is tantamount 
to saying that their opportunities are 
strictly limited. ‘The Saturday half-holiday, 
the Bank Holidays, and the brief summer 
vacation, provide their only chances, and 
even their weekly half-day is restricted for 
practical purposes to those few months in 
which the sun remains above the horizon 
until about 7 p.m. But when the short 
days come there is still time for, periodical 
gatherings in the club-rooms, where they 
can exhibit the treasures acquired during 
the summer and read notes on the fresh 
facts they have gathered or the new light 
they have obtained on the old facts. It 
is not too much to say that nearly all of 
these societies owe their existence to the 
institution of the Saturday half-holiday, 
little more than thirty years ago; just 
as the first edition of that useful little 
“Saturday Half-holiday Guide,” compiled 
by the late Henry Walker, did so much 
to make Cockneys acquainted with and 
appreciative of the most delightfulremnants 
of country within a few miles of Charing 
Cross. Walker, who was editor of the 
Bayswater Chronicle, and a naturalist, did 
good service by indicating those spots 
where picturesque rusticity could still be 
found, where wild flowers bloomed and 
birds sang, where fossils lurked in quarry 
and cutting, where the entomologist could 
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flourish his net with profit, and the 
microscopist find wonderful treasures in 
stagnant pools. Many who are now 
veteran members of our natural history 
societies owe their first introduction to 
the beauties of Nature to that modest 
little threepenny guide and its excellent 
map. This was certainly my own case. 

The members of these societies are the 
men by whom, as a rule, the new facts in 
natural history are discovered—facts which 
only get into the text-books after they 
have found their way to one of the so- 
called ‘learned societies.” Of these 
latter, such as_ the 
Linnean, the  Zoolo- 
gical, the Royal 
Microscopical and _ the 
Entomological, we have 
nothing to say in this 
article, for they are 
national rather than 
metropolitan, though it 
will be found that many 
of their most active 
members are still more 
energetic in some local 
society. 

Of these local 
societies and the work 
they accomplish we 
claim to have some 
intimate knowledge, 
gathered during a mem- 
bership extending — to 
thirty years. They are 
not all of the same 
grade, judging them by 
the amount of practical 
work done. In some 
the real Nature-students 
are but a small minority 
of the membership, and 
in these cases it will be 
found that the objects of the society are 
too numerous, and its energies too widely 
diffused, to accomplish much. ‘These are 
usually called Literary and Scientific or 
Scientific and Literary, which sounds 
more imposing than Field Club or Natural 
History Society; but where this is the 
case, as a rule, there is not sufficient con- 
centration of effort to keep up the vitality 
and the interest for any number of 
years. Their field-days, too, are more 
likely to be spent in the interiors of 
churches and ancient buildings than in 
the groves and temples of Nature. We 
have, however, had many enjoyable days 





Among the snails. 


and evenings with these, and hope to do 
so again. 

If we were asked—and we had better 
pretend that we have been asked—to 
name the society that is most representa- 
tive of all that is best in such London 
associations, we should refer to the South 
London Entomological and Natural 
History Society. Founded in the year 
1872 as a purely entomological society, on 
a very modest basis, it enlarged its scope 
and title about ten years later by taking 
in the words ‘‘and Natural History” ; 
but it has remained faithful to its founda- 
tion, and _ to-day its 
hundred and_ eighty 
members are mostly 
students of insect life. 
And yet there is no 
suspicion of narrowness 
about its operations, 
for the botanist, the 
ornithologist, the con- 
chologist, or other “ ist,” 
always finds an appreci- 
ative reception for his 
remarks and _ his 
exhibits; and due 
consideration is always 
paid to the wants of 
the general naturalist 
when field-meetings are 
to be arranged or 
additions made to the 
library. As in most 
of these societies, the 
constitution is strictly 
democratic, and there 
are no class distinctions. 
Admission to member- 
ship is guarded, of 
course, by the ballot ; 
but the only qualifica- 
tions requisite to bring 
a candidate to this stage are that he 
shall confess to being addicted to some 
branch of Nature-study, and be able to 
find two members to nominate him. 
The society has a good library, and type 
collections of insects, plants, etc., which 
are constantly referred to by the younger 
members. It publishes a small volume 
of ‘‘ Proceedings” each year, which, for the 
value of its contents, careful editing and 
general get-up, will compare favourably 
with the publications of wealthier and 
better - known societies; but editors, 
authors, and artists are by no means rare 
among the members, and their published 
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Searching for pond life. 
works would fill a long shelf. In truth, activity. The rotting tree-stump, that 


without making any claim to be so 
considered, the society is distinctly literary 
as well as scientific. 

To accompany the members on the 
war-path is to receive an education in the 
art of seeing. It is quite an eye-opening 
experience, for in such company the 
woods, the lanes, the heaths and downs 
are found to be teeming with strange and 
wonderful things, heretofore invisible and 
undreamt of. The dull, uninteresting 
palings, that bound one side of the lane, 


can be readily explored by the clasp- 
knife, is found to contain strange and 
handsome beetles, whilst others lurk be- 
neath the loose bark, and some that are 
flying in the bright sunshine are caught 
with the butterfly-net. The nettle-bed 
and the mossy wall, even the tufts of 
grass and the angles between roots and 
trunks of trees, harbour snails of rich 

colour or graceful form. 
A curled leaf on a bush or wayside 
herb arrests attention, for within the tube 
thus formed there is a 





would be almost the 
last place on which 
one would look for 


anything but a possible 
spider ; yet our friends 
are busy boxing moths 
that lie at rest in the 


angles, with their 
streaked or peppered 


wings close pressed to 
the similarly coloured 
shingles. So, too, the 
trunks of trees that 
appear to be spotted 
only by a few grey and 
yellow lichens, yield 
other moths that rest 
here—especially after 
rain — protected by 
their colouring, until 
the shades of evening 








caterpillar feeding. A 
semi-transparent zigzag 
line on a birch-leaf is 
examined, for that is 
the track of a minute 
larva that is actually 
feeding on the sub- 
stance of the leaf whilst 
leaving the upper and 
the nether cuticles 
intact. The curved 
yellow shoots of the 
pine-branches draw a 
member to the tree, 
for well he knows that 
the larva of a moth is 
destroying that shoot. 
An exclamation from 
the pond is due to the 
fact that the half-sub- 








awaken them to 


Beating for beeties. 


merged individual in 
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rubber waders has 
captured an aquatic 
beetle of minute pro- 
portions that has not 
hitherto been taken 
south of Northumber- 
land. 

Here a_ group of 
members gathers round 
some flowering plant 
not previously recorded 
in that district, or one 


exhibiting some de- 
parture from the 
normal form of its 


species. Here we are 
called upon to admire 
the situation chosen 
for some cunningly 
concealed bird’s nest ; 
there to see the two 
beautiful marbled eggs 
of the nightjar, on the 
bare heath, without 
nest or any protection 
other than that 
afforded by their re- 
semblince to stones. 
There is one of the energetic secretaries 
holding an inverted. umbrella whilst he 
smartly taps the branches to jerk off small 
beetles that are too high up to be picked 
off, and some of them too like the bark or 
foliage in colour to be readily seen. But 
they drop into the umbrella, and as they 
begin to scurry off for their lives they 
are captured and consigned to a bottle 


Beetle hunting 
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bruised 
whose 


containing 
laurel-leaves, 


fumes rapidly — put 
them to. sleep. 
Another member has 


a more modern im- 
provement upon the 
umbrella for his pur- 
pose. Caterpillars are 
his quarry, and as he 
taps the blackthorn 
twigs the larve fail 
upon his flat “ beating- 
tray” and show them- 
selves distinctly. A 
beetle-hunter has come 
upon a slice of luck 
in the shape of a 
** keeper’s tree,” where- 
on the jealous custo- 
dian of the pheasants 
nails up his captured 
‘‘varmin’’—the 
weasels, stoats, jays 
and hawks—as a warn- 
ing to their surviving 
relatives. These gib 
beted cadavers have 
in turn been found by carrion-beetles, 
who are doing their best to render them 
inoffensive. A judicious tapping of the 
hollow hides will cause the beetles —of 
several kinds —to make a_ hasty exit, 
when they fall into the coleopterist’s net 
or umbrella. 

Here is a moth-catcher who has made 
up his mind to catch the last train up. 
He is provided with 











a pocket-flask con- 
taining a dark, 
treacly — solution, 


which yields up the 
odour of Jamaica 
rum as he pours it 
into his tin and 
paints it in stripes 
on the tree-trunks. 
When darkness falls 
he will revisit those 


trees, armed with 
lantern and __ pill- 
boxes. When the 


lantern-light is 
flashed upon the 
sticky stripes, hosts 
of insects, chiefly 
moths, are found 








Beating for larve. 


imbibing the seduc- 
tive fluid, and all 
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more or less intoxicated. At a touch 
they fall helplessly into the collector’s 
boxes. ‘This is the operation known as 
“sugaring.” It is strange that none of 
the temperance societies has yet protested 
against this wholesale corruption of 
lepidopterous morality! ‘The group of 
bent-backed individuals -who appear to 
the uninitiated to be trying to recover a 
sixpence dropped amongst the grass, are 
really gazing down intently upon some 
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a batch of eggs, from which they hatch 
the caterpillars, carefully feed them upon 
their appropriate food-plant, and note all 
the stages of growth through larvahood 
and pupahood to the winged state. 

True to the title of the society, the 
majority of the field-meetings are held 
in the south—in Kent and Surrey ; but 
occasionally, “ for auld acquaintance,” they 
visit the former favourite happy hunting 
grounds of Epping Forest, and even get 





dwarf plants out to the chalk 
known as_ the hills of Bucking- 
Needle  Whin, hamshire. ‘They 
and trying to have gone as far 
detect the afield as the 
slender — green New Forest, but 
caterpillars of not on a Satur- 
the Grass day afternoon. 
Emerald moth. Many, too, are 
It is in the 


search for cater- 
pillars, too, that 
yonder enthusi- 
ast is carefully 
examining the 
sallow catkins. 
And how won- 
derful is the 
instinct with 
which these men 
on visiting a 
new locality will 
make for some 








the private ex- 
peditions 
planned in the 
club-room _ be- 
tween three or 
four members to 
spend a_week- 
end at distant 
places, in the 
season most 
appropriate for 
finding some 
very local insect 
and studying it 








hollow or clump in its special 
of trees, expect- haunt. 

ing to find some Here I ought 
particular thing to state that 
—and finding these __ privately 
it! See them planned = excur- 
on some open sions have been 
space like Ash- in vogue among 
tead Common, the members 
where the black- from the begin- 
thorn is abun- —s ning ; the organ- 
dant, with a ised field work 
beating-trays or of the society 
umbrella spread beneath the trees, whilst as such was during its first decade 


they tap the branches and dislodge the 
caterpillars of the Brown  Hairstreak 
butterfly, which are carefully taken away 
to be reared into perfect specimens of 
the winged insect. Butterflies and 
moths taken on the wing are too fre- 
quently the worse for wear; and as 
these men are something more than 
mere collectors, and want facts as well as 
perfect specimens, they often catch the 
mature insects only that they may secure 


restricted to an annual week-end at 
Tilgate Forest to include the August 


3ank Holiday. But about the year 1882 
the Saturday field-meetings were estab- 
lished, and at the present time they are 
one of the most popular features of the 
society's operations. Certain members 
with the best local knowledge are ap- 
pointed as leaders of each fixture, and 
upon them is laid the duty of making 
arrangements for transit, piloting the party 
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specimens which may be captured 
whilst waiting for an overdue 
train. As we have hinted, these 
associated rambles form but a 
small portion of the field work 
actually accomplished by the 
members ; but on these occasions 
they learn “wrinkles” from each 
other as to the best methods of 
working and the choice of the 
most productive spots. ‘This 
affords a basis upon which indi- 
viduais may work according to the 
special opportunities and tastes of 
each, and the practical results are 
seen in the specimens exhibited 
and the notes and extended papers 
read at the ordinary meetings in 
the society’s rooms at Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge. ‘Two 
indoor meetings are held in each 
month, at which a considerable 
amount of valuable practical in- 
formation is exchanged, an 








Looking for the Grass Emerald Moth. 


to the best ground, and seeing that due 
provision is made for a satisfactory evening 
meal. ‘These conductors also have to act 
as reporters of the work accom- 


apparently trivial remark or ex- 
hibit. often leading to a most 
interesting general discussion. It 
is worth while noting that this society 
was one of the first to make regular use 
of the optical lantern for the illustration 





plished, compiling lists of the 
animals and plants observed, and 
chronicling any facts of import- 
ance. ‘Their report is read at an 
ordinary meeting, and thus_ be- 
comes a part of the “ Proceed- 
ings,” where it is available for the 
guidance of other visitors to the 
same spot, and as an aid for any 
future compiler of local fauna and 
flora lists. 

Among their favourite Surrey 
haunts may be mentioned the fir- 
woods and_ heather-clad hills of 
Oxshott Heath; Wisley, with its 
swamp and mere among the 
woods ; West Horsley, with its 
sheep-leas ; Reigate, with its chalk 
hills; the Vale of Mickleham, 
with its productive lanes between 
the downs; Byfleet, with its rich 
aquatic vegetation—all places that 
are not too far away by rail to 
allow of several hours’ work before 
twilight sets in. Even then there 
are moths to be netted on the 
way back to the railway station, 














and the station lamps often attract 


Examining sallow catkins for larve. 
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of papers, several of the members being 
amateur photographers, who prepare their 
own slides of natural objects for this 
purpose. By this means interesting facts 
in the life histories of animals and 
plants are recorded pictorially as they 
occur in the field, and are reproduced 
on a larger scale in the club-room, so in- 
vesting the subject discussed with a more 
vital interest. 

Many are the new facts in the life- 
history of species announced at these 
meetings ; numerous are the species that 
have been added to the fauna-lists of the 
British Islands by the members from time 
to time ; and nota 
few of- their cap- 
tures have been 
absolutely new to 
science. When the 
remarkable circum- 
stance was an- 
nounced some 
years ago thit a 
new butterfly — 
Hesperia lineola— 
had been added to 
the meagre British 
list of these well- 
exploited insects, it 
was to a member 
of this society —the 
late F. W. Hawes 
—that the honour of its discovery fell. 
Others have worked with similar results 
among the more minute and difficult of 
the beetles and flies, and the latinised 
names of their discoverers are duly em- 
balmed in the sesquipedalian words by 
which science loves to denote even the 
most microscopic of creatures. In the 
increased interest that has been aroused 
of late years in what are known as “the 
neglected orders” (that is, the various 
groups of insects other than butterflies, 
moths and beetles) the society has borne 
a notable part. ‘Take, for example, the 
dragonflies : several members have shown 
that Surrey is very rich in species; and 
knowing that the chief hindrance to their 
study was the lack of any adequate 
handbook, Mr. W. J. Lucas, B.A., a 
past-president, has produced a valuable 
monograph upon the British species. 
Productive haunts of these fine insects 
are found round the Black Pond at 
Esher, the Hut Ponds at Wisley, and 
that beautiful stretch of canal between 
Byfleet and Horsell. 
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At the Black Pond the botanists find 
the marsh violet and the buckbean ; at 
Wisley and Oxshott two of the insect- 
eating sundews, and that most charming 
of our smaller wild-flowers, the bog 
pimpernel, in great patches. At Byfleet 
the imposing flowering rush accompanies 
the buckbean, the rare meadow plume- 
thistle, and many an aquatic gem. Among 


the pine-woods of Esher and Oxshott the 
society usually holds its annual fungus 
gathering, from which the members carry 
home a choice assortment of toothsome 
toadstools, which occur here in considerable 
variety. 


Among them is that rare donne 
bouche of the 
mycophagist, the 
Sparassis —crispa, 
growing at the foot 
of the pine-trees in 
masses bigger than 
a man’s head ; the 
equally — desirable 
chantarelle, of 
elegant form and 
attractive hue; the 
so-called oyster 
mushroom and the 
hedgehog =mush- 
room; whilst the 
delicious and 
blushing Agaricus 
rubesctens iS so 
abundant that it 
may be regarded 

as a staple dish. 

In this con- 
nection it 
should be stated 
that the biggest 
and most 
cessful of such 
autumnal _field- 
days is that 
organised by the Essex Field Club in 
Epping Forest, and to which they have 
applied the distinctive alliteration of 
Fungus Foray. ‘This field club restricts 
its operations to Essex, where it has done 
splendid work in elucidating the fauna 
and flora of the county: in organising 
the opposition that saved the forest from 
becoming the spoil of the railway pro- 
spectors, who would have sliced it up; 
and in establishing a museum in the 
forest at Chingford. Several of the 
suburbs, north, east, south and west, 
have their natural history societies or 
field clubs, which organise field meetings 


suc- 


“Treacling”’: 


a good catch. 
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in the more open country nearest to their 
headquarters. Among these may be 
mentioned the West Kent Natural History 
Society at Blackheath, the North London, 
the West London and the Acton Field 
Club. Others, 
such as_ the 
Quekett Micro- 
scopical Club, 
the Geological 
Association, the 
Lambeth Field 
Club, and the 
City of London 
E nt omological 
Society (an- 
ciently known 
as the Hag- 
gerston E. S.) 
have their head- 
quarters nearer 
the centre, but 
stretch out on 
Saturday after- 
noons beyond 
the outer rings. 
Then, too, there 
is the ‘Thames 
Valley branch 
of the Selborne 
Society, having 
similar objects. 

From this 
brief statement 
it will be seen 
that a number of existing and 
well-equipped — organisations 
are likely to benefit in future 
years from the work the Nature 
Study Association has set itself to accom- 
plish in the schools, so far as -London is 
concerned ; and many similar societies 
exist in provincial towns. It may be 
further pointed out, as evidence of the 
vitality of these societies, that most of 
those in the London district are affiliated 
to the South-eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies, which holds a conference ex- 
tending over several days each summer, 
and somewhat on the lines of the British 
Association meetings. This union may, 
in fact, be regarded as an offshoot of 
the British Association, by which it was 
suggested and fostered. Last year Hasle- 
mere, close to the borders of Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire, was its rendez- 
vous ; this year its meetings were held in 
the ancient capital of Kent. Quite apart 
from the scientific work accomplished, it 





“Treacling” : putting on the “ paint.” 


is impossible to overestimate the value 
of all these societies, regarded from either 
the social, the intellectual, or the physical 
point of view. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that at these field meetings members 
who have been 
absolute — stran- 
gers to each 
other come in 
contact, and 
form friendships 
of the most 
delightful and 
enduring char- 
acter. rt 6 
quite a mistake 
to suppose, as 
is commonly 
done, that the 
men who take 
up these studies 
are men_ of 
one idea and 
cranks. Here 
and there, of 
course, such 
may be found, 
to whom the 
acquisition of 
“ specimens ” is 
the main object 
of their exist- 
ence; but to 
most this 
Nature-study is 
a relaxation 
from the strain 
of commercial 
and professional 
drudgery, a recreation of their physical 
and mental powers of the best sort, a 
tonic-stimulant of the safest kind, a means 
of keeping a sound mind in a _ healthy 
body, and of maintaining the joy of life 
with a keen appreciation of natural beauty. 
A hundred years ago—as Charles Kingsley 
fifty years ago reminded us—‘“ the natural- 
ist was looked upon as a harmless enthusi- 
ast, who went ‘bug-hunting’ simply because 
he had not spirit to followa fox!” There 
are not wanting to-day some who hold 
similar views, but that is because they do 
not know that the naturalist’s enjoyment 
in the pursuit of his quarry is at least 
equal to, and more lasting than, that 
attained by the hunter of larger game. 
In the London district, at any rate, the 
naturalist has better opportunities for 
indulging his tastes than the sportsman. 
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FEW months ago I was enabled, 
through the courtesy of the 
4 Minister of the Interior, to 
attach myself in the capacity of free- 
lance to a commission appointed by the 
Argentine Government for the purpose of 
inquiring into the condition and resources 
of its territories in Tierra del Fuego and 
Southern Patagonia. Dropping down the 
Plate to Montevideo by the comfortable 
night-boats which run between Buenos 
Aires and that port, our small party of four, 
under the leadership of Sr. Gallardo, was 
soon installed on board the s.s. Oropesa 
awaiting us. The P.S.N. Co. runs these 
excellent steamers between Liverpool and 
the ports on the Chilian coast, and they 
represent by far the speediest and most 
punctual service between the River Plate 
and the Magellan Straits. 

Flores Island, the Uruguayan quarantine 
station, lying about twenty seven miles 
south of Montevideo, was soon reached. 
This dreary spot has few claims to notice, 
unless being one of the best-abused spots 
on the globe’s surface may count as such. 
By the time it had become a dim cloud 
on the horizon we had shaken down into 
our quarters. ‘The small world on board 
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ship quickly forms and re-forms, but I 
have noticed that in the process one 
irritating rule always holds geod: that 
passengers of even one day’s standing 
only shall look down with the superiority 
of proprietorship on the new-comers, who 
struggle with such undignified haste up the 
gangway. 

Three and a half days’ steaming found 
us in Port Stanley, a land-locked harbour 
on the eastern group of the Falklands and 
the capital of the only British possession in 
South American waters, excepting always 
far-off Guiana. The little town has about 
seven hundred inhabitants ; and, with its 
steep roofs and prim cottages of grey 
stone, brightened by flower-faced porches 
and windows, might stand on any of the 
bleaker shores of northern Scotland, from 
whence, indeed, most of the original 
settlers were drawn. It exhales a general 
air of snug prosperity, possibly arising 
from the fact that it has a naval depot, 
unlimited mutton, a Governor, and a 

sishop all to itself. The only place 
where a stranger can obtain a meal is at 
the “ Rose” Inn, and in order to do so he 
must be of unblemished antecedents and 
place the order several hours beforehand. 
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Certain Spanish passengers who omitted 
these formalities came ravening on board 
in the long late twilight, marvelling that 
in this land golden sovereigns could 
not buy a crust of bread. ‘They had 
come at an unfortunate moment. It was 
the anniversary of the King’s accession, 
and a grand ball was going on in the 
Assembly Rooms. The minds of all 
loyal Falklanders were bent on enjoying 
themselves and thereby honouring his 
Gracious Majesty, to the complete ex- 
clusion of all less important folk. 

The democratic tendencies of Port 
Stanley make its balls famous. Some 
years ago a gunboat stationed in the 
harbour gave a reception, at which, to 
giving offence by any chance 


« 


avoid 
omission, all resident ladies were invited 
to attend. Every answer came in the 
affirmative, save one. ‘This exception 
came from a lady who, while thanking the 
Committee for their attention, regretted 
that she would 
be unable to 
attend. Cir- 
cumstances 
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Austrian, and English extraction, and 
none of them are down there for their 
health alone. ‘They are mostly over-busy 
to think of weather, except when it blows 
too hard to get off to the shipping and 
they are delivered into the hands of the 
most shamelessly piratical boatmen_ in 
the world. 

‘Ten years ago there was a gold rush to 
Tierra del Fuego. Large quantities of 
dust were washed out on the south-eastern 
beaches, which were in most cases finally 
liquidated in the town. ‘Those palmy 
days are past, but Sandy Point still has an 
eye for a speculation. Fifty yards from 
the landing place, up the main street, 
stands one of the many stores which 
make a business of sending chinchilla, 
guanaco, and other furs on board passing 
mail-boats ; the thoughts of a passenger 
in the Straits naturally turn to furs, and it 
is of small consequence to him that their 
original wearers hail from the hill slopes 

of Bolivia, or 
elsewheré. 
Gazing with 
the eye not 





beyond her 
control obliged 
her, she said, 
to pass that 
evening in the 
town lock-up. 
In_ thirty-six 
hours more we 
had made the passage to the first narrows of 
the Magellan Straits, down which whistled 
a stiff south-wester, the prevailing breeze 
in these regions for nine months out of 
the year. Navigation is further rendered 
difficult by the forty-foot tide which 
races through the straits. Small wonder 
that the ancient explorers, cruising down 
the Patagonian coast in their tubby craft, 
believed that evil spirits drove them back 
from this passage, the entrance into another 
world as yet unknown. But modern 
mail steamers are less influenced by such 
fancies, and a short time after we were 
looking down the rows of zinc and frame 
buildings which at present mark the archi- 
tectural limitations of Sandy Point, capital 
of the Chilian territory of Magellanes. 
Our landing took place during a twenty- 
knot wind, and in a temperature registering 
only 45° Fahr. ‘This was not perhaps a 
good sample of midsummer weather, but 
nobody seemed to think it out of the way. 
The population is of German, Swedish, 
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yet closed by 
whirls of sand 
and dust into 
the window of 
the shop in 
question, I saw, 
jumbled up 
with ostrich 
eggs, stuffed penguins, and Indian arrows, 
a sheet of note-paper bearing the following 
legend :— 

* Aqui se vende el Mylodon.” (Mylodon 
sold here.) 

I asked the owner, a tall good-natured 
Swede, to lead the beast out. With a 
grin he produced from one corner an 
old whisky case full of assorted bones, and 
from another a yard of shaggy hide, close 
on an inch thick and set with curious 
little bean-shaped bones. My scientific 
knowledge did not justify an outlay of 
#200, the price which Hansen demanded 
for this little lot, with many expressions 
of regret that a former expedition was 
not on hand to snap up such a bargain. 
I took a photograph of the relics, which 
Mr. Everhardt, on whose property the 
famous Mylodon cave in Last Hope Inlet 
is situated, assured me were genuine, and, 
I hear, have since found a purchaser. 

The Argentine Government, in order 
to assist colonisation in its newly opened 
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southern territories, has started a monthly 
service of National transports, which 
touch at all the small ports on the 
Patagonian and Fuegan freeboard. ‘The 
cargo is usually a mixed one, including 
everything necessary to the colonist’s 
existence, from boots and collie dogs to 
zinc sheds, and as it all has to be handled 
on a bare pebble beach the service is very 
unpunctual. A round trip from Buenos 
Aires often occupies two and even three 
months. Still, they are a long way ahead 
of the coasting schooners and worn-out 
tugs on which the colonist has hitherto 
depended. If the spittoons on board 
were ignored, and the baths chiefly used 
to stare huge soft-shell crabs and mussels 
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south to the crooked Magdalen Sound, 
where Mount Sarmiento rears his un- 
unconquered peak, its gleaming whiteness 
shrouded in almost constant cloud. For 
an instant he lifts the misty cap, as if in 
stately welcome to the intruders on his 
chill domains; then a sudden whirl of 
drifting cloud blots out the frozen majesty 
from our view. But we have seen, and 
henceforward our enthusiasm is im- 
pervious to chill. 

To say that the climate of Tierra del 
Fuego is variable is to render it but scant 
justice. ‘Twenty-four hours in the Beagle 
Channel will often present all the changes 
that in a kindlier clime must be awaited 


throughout twelve long months. Snow, 

















The stately crest of Cape Divide. 


for the captain’s table, we found the 
Santa Crus to which we now transferred 
ourselves, at least roomy and well served 
with plain food. 

Cape Froward stands some fifty miles 
down Famine Reach—ominous reminder 
of Spain’s first hapless colonists in Magel- 
lanes—and here is a dividing of the ways. 
Away to the west stretches the broad 
highway of the Straits, its waters churned 
alike by dingy tramp and_ swaggering 
liner. ‘The silent hills, range on range, 
watch them pass till they sight the light 
on Cape Pillar, the storm-battered sign- 
post of the Pacific Ocean. But our eyes 
are turned south: past the low shores of 
Dawson Island, whose woods hide the 
Indian mission of the pioneer monks ; 


rain, or a hurricane of sleet, may alternate 
in a midsummer’s day with dead calms 
and a_ hot-house sun. Crazy winds, 
wandering lost among the blind alleys 
of the desolate peaks, find a sudden exit 
and rush down glacier and gully in dan- 
gerous gusts. These are “rachas,” 
or ‘‘chubascos,”—for the region has a 
vigorous nomenclature of its own quite 
unknown in the north. No boatman sails 
those channels but holds his mainsheet 
ready to let go at a moment’s notice, for 
in that icy water it would go hard with 
the strongest swimmer. 

In the backwaters of the Straits vessels 
do not, unless under special stress, care 
to navigate after nightfall. ‘They prefer 
to anchor by daylight safely on a shore 
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shadows against a 
patch of yellow sand. 
One of these-——more 
constant than its 
fellows—I traced to 
a shelter of boughs, 
the frail wigwam of 


some wandering 
Alacaluf Indian. 
This, then, is the 
true significance of 
the title ‘ Land of 
lire”: for without 
some means” of 


warmth not even the 
hardy frame of a 
Fuegan native could 
seek the shelter of 


those dripping, 
densely wooded 
shores. 


All the territory of 
Magellanes may, like 
that of ancient Gaul, 
be roughly divided 
into three parts. 
One is of very limited 
extent, lying to the 
north-east of the 
island of ‘Tierra del 








“The glaciers gleaming blue white." 


where every rocky inlet gives the alterna- 
tive within a few yards of a safe anchorage 
or of a total wreck. ‘Thus looking 
through the port early on the morning 
succeeding our departure, we had our 
first close view of a typical Fuegan land- 
scape. 

Little waves, crystal-clear, rippled past 
the ship up to the basaltic rocks—traces 
of the ‘Titanic convulsions that formed 
the land. Above high-water mark their 
rugged outlines were lost in the knee- 
deep moss and quaking peat that clothes 
the land as with a garment. Over this 
the dark green Antarctic birch, rising tier 
on tier on a hill so steep that far up the 
white tree-trunks seemed to stand on each 
others’ heads, and scarred tracks showed 
bare where they had pitched headlong in 
the winter storms. Above all, 3000 feet 
high, but seeming in that pure air almost 
within hailing distance, a black ridge of 
naked rock contrasted sharply with the 
coverlet of eternal snow. Little fantastic 
swirls of vapour drawn by the morning 
sun rise up from the farther shallows, 
where mussel-beds showed in dark 


luego proper. Here 
are grass andpampas, 
with ice-cold streams running between 
belts of woodland. ‘lhe second, and that 
most generally characteristic of the land, 
is one of wooded heights, some of which 
do not attain the frozen belt, while others 
push their dwarfed scrub to the very edge 
of the great fields lying in their white 
desolation. ‘There is yet the third, facing 
south and west to the Pacific Ocean, 
where the fierce wind will not even let lie 
the snow brought on its own pelting gales. 
Here is no shrub, nor flower, nor creeping 
insect. Only the yellow moss clings in 
the hollows of the naked rocks—gaunt 
bald-heads streaked and_ patched five 
hundred feet high by the white sea-drift. 
Icy Sound, Solitary Point, Fury Rocks, 
Desolate Bay,—the names speak for 
themselves. 

This last phase of the land may be 
seen in one of its dreariest aspects at the 
Brecknock Pass, where the western arm 
of the island must be rounded before 
entering the safe waters of the southern 
channels. From the No-Man’s-land of 
the Antarctic Ocean the long waves roll 
in, lashing themselves to a white fury 
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against a very labyrinth of jagged rocks 
before they run up the narrow Cockburn 
Channel. For twenty-four hours did our 
vessel lie in a little cove, unmarked by 
charts, waiting for their force to abate 
before attempting the dangerous passage. 
When at length we came abreast of the 
Pass, steaming hard to the quiet lanes 
ahead, the engines suddenly rang for 
half-speed. ‘here on our starboard 
bow rose from a little island three faint 
columns of smoke. It is the recognised 
signal of distress throughout all Magel- 
lanes, and no captain dare disregard the 
unwritten code which may one day serve 
him too in his hour of need. 

A small object could be discerned, 
now sinking in the trough of the sullen 
waves, now toppling on their crest. As 
we altered our course to meet it we could 
see that it was a 
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hunger on their drawn faces. 
man on board familiar with 
interpreted their short story. They had 
been. storm-bound on that island, and 
the waves had been too great for them to 
get down to the rocks where the mussels 
lay. Some one (for they never mention 
the dead by name) had died there. Was 
there any biscuit on board for them, and 
rum? ‘The otter-skin was waved aside. 
A bag of hard-tack was handed down ; 
also—a glance at the damp misery of the 
dug-out stifling all scruples—a bottle of 
whiskey. Some faint look of cheer lit up 
their mahogany features under the shock 
of matted hair, and muttering a few words, 
perhaps of thanks, they paddled bravely 
away to a more sheltered shore. 
Threading our way through a network 
of scattered islands, we entered the north- 


A gentle- 
the coast 





canoe of Yahgan 
Indians—that 
strange, almost ex- 
tinct race whose 
lives are passed in 
an undisputed 
hunting - ground— 
the coasts of the 
black islands that 
lie between the 
Beagle Channel and 
the Horn. ‘Two 
women at the stern 
used their paddles 
with fearless skill. 
On a shab of 
shingled turf set in 
the centre of the 
canoe smouldered 
the few firebrands 
that comprise all 
the Lares and 
Penates carried 
from the abandoned 
wigwam to each 
fresh halting-place. 
Three shivering 
dogs and two men, 
one advanced in 
years, completed 
the family group. 
As they neared us 
one of the men 
waved a roll of 
otter - skin, while 
the rest looked 
anxiously on with 

















the plain pinch of 


‘* Woodland and stream.’ 
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west arm of the Darwin Passage. ‘The 
name records the pioneer work of 


organised scientific study on the coast of 
South America: a work so well carried 
out by the Fitzroy Commission more than 
seventy years ago that to the present day 
its record may be accepted with but slight 
alterations. 

No finer monument could be found to 
name after the great naturalist than this, 
The channel has narrowed now till it is 
barely a mile wide. From the snow- 
capped hills of the north, ranging from 
4coo to 6000 feet high, a succession 
of glaciers come tumbling down to the 
water’s very edge. Some sweep round in 
the semblance of a smooth, broad highway, 
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and the crossway, if one may be allowed 
the expression, is sown with a number of 
islands, large and small, where flocks of 
penguins and guano-birds sit gazing at 
passing vessels with unwinking solemnity. 
On the northern shore, backed by the 
steep Martial Mountains, stands the 
settlement of Ushuaia, ‘The little bay 
within a bay,” as it is aptly described in 
the soft Yahgan tongue. ‘The sharp-cut 
pyramid of Mount Olivia, third in rank 
of height in all ‘Tierra del Fuego, signals 
to the new-comer from afar the site of 
the most southern settlement of the far- 
stretching Argentine territories. 

In Ushuaia, capital of Tierra del Fuego, 
there are no barbers’ shops, plain proof 

















Sandy Point. 


its very grandeur disguising the irregu- 
larities of the dazzling surface. Others 
have checked their course on the brink 
of some steep cliff, showing smooth and 
gray through the turbid water that gushes 
from them. Yet another has pushed 
from peak to shore an icy mass _ that 
breaks off from time to time in rumbling 
thunder-claps, dotting the channel with 
fantastic shapes that bob and curtsey in 
our vessel’s wake. 

East of the stately crest of Cape Divide, 
where the north and south passages 
merge into the Beagle Channel, our vista 
widens out. The summits slope farther 
back from the foot-hills, till on Navarine 
Island snow peaks are comparatively few. 
The Murray Straits open here a narrow, 
almost direct lane south to the Horn; 


that we are far from the hub of a repub- 
lic, where the “‘peluqueria” is a necessity 
even to the working man. Neither are 
there any hotels; the only unexpected 
guests that arrive in this sleepy little 
backwater being a reinforcement to the 
convict force, which numbers a hundred 
strong, or nearly half the total population 
of the settlkement. Don Benito, com- 
mander of the Government coal-hulk, 
and a ’long-shore mariner of most excellent 
parts, overcame this difficulty by placing 
his vessel at our disposal. In its capacious 
depths our party speedily established an 
office, a dark-room, and a_ naturalist’s 
corner, whose busy tranquillity was but 
twice disturbed during the three weeks of 
our stay by the demands of some passing 
vessel. Important deputations of Govern- 
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ment officials came 
off, their dignity sur- 
viving as best it 
might the passage to 
the hulk, made per- 
force in some leaky 
boat. ‘These visitors 
we others were care- 
ful to avoid, being 
fully occupied in the 
short time at our 
disposal in learning 
all that was possible 
of the fauna and 
resources of that 
most fascinating spot. 

My first expedition 
took place the very 
day of our arrival. 
A sudden calm fell 


as the sun dipped 
behind the high 
mountains, and in 


the deepening — twi- 
light I made out a 
canoe, picturesquely 
mended with old 
meat cans, groping 
its way along the 


shore. It was a good 
time for catching 
crabs, I: was told: 


over there where the 
Indians were—they 

















always knew the best 
places. I lost no 
time in tumbling into a cranky punt, armed 
with a long, two-tined kind of hoe—a 
primitive, but, as it turned out, a most 
effectual implement. As we neared the 
shallows we gazed through the clear 
water under the boat on what seemed 
avery Bank Holiday gathering of crabs. 
There were crabs in hundreds—frisky 
youngsters sidling to their walks abroad, 
and patriarchs measuring eight inches 
across the back, who dozed in the 
shadow thrown by clumps of sea-kelp. 
Gently lowering the hoe towards these 
last we slipped it under our prey. The 
indignant crustacean at once clinched 
with the prongs in angry protest, in which 
attitude he was hoisted swiftly up and 
thrown into the bottom of the punt, 
where in the first half-hour he was joined 
by twenty companions. I believe that 
the correct name for these crabs is 
Lithodes antarcticus, but that does not in 
the least affect their excellent flavour. 


“The Antarctic beach... 


rising tier on tier.” 


Some day the fisheries here will be 
taken in hand by an enterprising capitalist, 
and they will then give rise to an im- 
portant industry. At present they are a 
virgin field, although the waters show 
their wealth on every hand. In the 
summer season, shoals of sardines come 
chasing round the bay, and behind them 
roll the lazy whales, tossing their flukes 
as they dive to their luxurious repast, 
and returning soon to spout a_ high 
column of spray—the sign of rich content. 
They are not the only enemies of the 
shoal. Smaller but equally rapacious fish 
attack them below, whilst above, thousands 
of seabirds of a brown gull-like species 
dive and scramble after the glittering 
prey. On the outskirts of the hubbub 
float great albatross, so heavy from their 
gluttony that they can be knocked on the 
head from a boat. 

One of my pleasantest recollections 
centres round the aforementioned punt, 
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in whose management I had now become 
an expert—by no means so easy a task as 
it sounds, for its natural bent led it round 
and round in circles. One afternoon of 
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ledge of rock with a clumsy haste in 
strong contrast to the easy swirl marking 
his progress as he, too, made for the open 
channel. 

















The Beagle Channel by night. 


perfect calm I had started to row from a 
point down the shores of Navarine Island 
up to Ushuaia, a distance of some fifteen 
miles. Sudden gusts of wind raised a 
chop too dangerous to be pleasant in the 
little craft, and I put in with all haste to 
the shores of the mainland. Here I was 
safe. However high the white crests 
might curl out in the open channel, their 
force was tamed by the wide fringe of 
kelp that circles all the land, rising from 
a depth of two and even three hundred 
feet. I paddled gently along, rocked in 
the trough of waves that broke in foam 
not ten yards distant, now flirting past a 
hidden rock, now pausing to rest and 
moor my canoe, Indian-fashion, to a long 
trail of the sheltering weed. A brace of 
tunny-fish which would have tipped the 
scale at 300 lb. apiece circled gracefully 
near, till, wearying at last of my slow 
progress, they dived under a big wave and 
I saw them no more. A _ basking lion- 
seal sighted me as I passed his favourite 
haunt. The shaggy mane bristled as he 
reared his head, every whisker protesting 
indignation. Then suddenly remembering 
an appointment, he scrambled down the 


Night caught me now, but half-way 
home : the midsummer night of latitudes 
where long twilight almost merges into 
the first grey dawn. Heading the canoe 
into a sheltering creek, I lay down to 
sleep on the beach, wrapped in the ever- 
useful poncho. But slumber was out of 
the question under the frosty nip that 
made itself felt as soon as the glow of 
exercise had worn off. Sea-drift and 
wreckage are seldom wanting, however, on 
those remorseless shores, and soon I was 
dozing feet foremost to a comfortable 
blaze. Three hours later the squawk of 
a brent goose reminded me that the 
summer daylight is never wasted by 
those who must look forward to the long 
dark nights of a Fuegan winter. A 
friendly penguin invited me to a bath and 
watched me with interest as I pushed my 
little craft out, for in the quiet hush of the 
waking dawn, these, his dumb companions, 
lose somewhat of their distrust of man, 
and seem to recognise in him a closer 
kinship to their own familiar selves. 


Behind Navarine, the rising sun touched 
the hill-peaks one by one with that glory 
of the morn no painter has yet caught, 
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till at last the triple summit of Mount 
French took fire in the far grey west, and 
all the world stood confessed to day. 
Behind me the wake of the canoe 
stretched in an ever-widening fan to the 
grim headlands softening in the distance 
to a harmony of browns and greens, till 
their stern outlines stood at last reflected 
in that calm mirror, a twin image of 
perfect peace. Whereof let all shrewd 
mariners beware. 

The inexhaustible store of mussels 
growing on every rock along these channels 
have formed for generations the staple 
diet of the Yahgan Indians. The spot 
where I had encamped, in common with 
every sheltered indent on that broken 
coast, was piled high with heaps of shells, 
mounds and mountains of mussels, in 
which their dead were often buried, and 
which it seems incredible could have been 
formed by such an agency alone. My 
short experience had made clear to me 
the means, formerly inexplicable, by 
which this tribe managed to live in their 
frail canoes on a coast whose storms are 
dreaded even by modern steamers. They 
worked their way along, hugging the 
shore always, inside that kindly shelter 
of seaweed ; the dogs running on land to 
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A hard life, passed naked in the rigours 
of that variable climate, but one which 
suited them better than the comforts a 
later civilisation has enabled them to 
buy, for since the white man began to 
trade in Magellanes, their numbers have 
sunk from three thousand to a bare two 
hundred souls, man, woman, and child. 

The press of official business having 
somewhat relaxed, we once more, with 
the ease of much practice, shifted our be- 
longings. The craft on which we now 
embarked was a small Government des- 
patch boat, in prouder days the first 
vessel to fly the flag of the Argentine 
navy. In this yacht, for she was little 
else, we now proceeded to make a tour ot 
the stations scattered along the Beagle 
Channel. The most important of these 
is the estate at Harburton, administered 
by the sons of the late Mr. Bridges, one 
of the pioneers of missionary work and 
stock-raising in the far south. 

The settlement at Harburton has been 
well placed on a long creek formed by a 
curving peninsula, on which graze the 
sheep that here, as in all these southern 
territories, form the mainstay of the 
farmer’s income. It is, moreover, especi- 
ally interesting as forming a point of 

















A Fuegan stream. 


scent and turn the otter or other game ; 
the men crouched in the bow, harpoon 
in hand, whilst the women, for Eve’s 
default, laboured patiently at the paddles. 


reunion for the wandering groups of Ona 
Indians, aborigines of the island of Tierra 
del Fuego proper, and the most highly 
developed of all the three tribes that 
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formerly possessed Magellanes. The 
“white guanaco ” (¢.e. sheep) are safe here 
from their arrows, and a naked savage 
who has been religiously pursuing in the 
north a vendetta of the tenth generation, 
handed down to him by the seventh 
cousin of his mother’s uncle, will come 
to Harburton and engage in wrestling 
matches with his hereditary foes in all 
good-will and fairness. 

The Ona Indian is deserving of a 
higher place than he has hitherto occu- 
pied in men’s esteem, if but for one trait. 
He forms the almost solitary exception 
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difficult country, naked save for the single 
guanaco mantle, which on the remotest 
possibility of a fight or hunt—his two 
chief occupations—he at once discards. 
His only weapon in the chase or in war 
is the bow and arrow, knives being of but 
recent introduction, and even yet but 
clumsily handled. His long black hair 
is bound at the forehead by a strip of 
triangular pelt, taken from the head of 
the guanaco, which serves to allay the 
suspicions of the timid quarry as_ the 
stalker raises his head to take aim. ‘The 
pursuit of this animal, indeed, forms the 

















“The Ona is making a 


amongst aboriginal tribes in refusing to 
touch alcohol in any form—an exception 
rendered all the more striking by the 
unhappy passion for stimulants shown by 
the tribes that border with him both in 
the Straits and on the Patagonian main- 
land. ‘This policy of total abstinence is 
rigidly adhered to in the face of cold, 
hunger, and illness, and even during the 
excitement of ceremonial rites. | What- 
ever his faults may be, judged from the 
white man’s standard, the Ona has at 
least the saving virtue of manliness. His 
ideal is one of bodily prowess, hardihood, 
and endurance. Summer or winter, rain 
or snow, he travels over an incredibly 





hard fight for existence,” 


chief objective of his nomadic existence, 
as he roams from the hills in summer to 
the coast-line in winter ; and its insipid 
flesh is his staple diet. As a_ natural 
result of this life his height and muscular 
development is striking. A case full of 
discarded Government uniforms, which had 
been brought along as a timely present, 
was at once rejected in favour of blankets, 
as being of a more easy fit. In many 
instances these sturdy specimens of man- 
hood could not even draw the former 
garments over their thighs, and they were 
therefore reserved for the Yahgans, on 
whose lower extremities generations of 
canoe life have had a very different effect, 
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ill-developed legs and feet being character- 
istic of the race. 

The Ona is making a hard fight for 
existence. He has had to contend with 
the unscrupulous riffraff that comes in 
the wake of every gold-rush; the cruel 
reprisals which have followed on_ his 
over-free commandeering of sheep from 
the northern estancias ; and all the evils 
attendant on a lax political administra- 
tion. Former internecine warfare left the 
numbers of the tribe at some two thousand 
five hundred head. Under these fresh 
inroads on their vitality they cannot 
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the Beagle Channel to the Horn. A 
central point is provided for them by the 
South American Mission station estab- 
lished at Tekinike, on a peninsula of 
Hoste Island, the most southerly, perhaps, 
of any permanent settlement in the 
world. 

Here we now headed, steaming down 
the narrow Murray Strait in a line that if 
projected south would lead us past the 
uttermost isles of Diego Ramirez to 
the unknown continent lying within the 
antarctic circle. But we take the second 
turning on the right (for these channels in 

















Ona Indian, 


to-day number over seven hundred all 
told. In a few more years they seem 
doomed to vanish; the ethonologist will 
once more be left to lament, through 
“man’s inhumanity to man,” the dis- 
appearance of an intensely interesting 
race, 

Data concerning the Yahgans is not 
easily come by, owing to the roving 
habits of the tribe and their almost total 
lack of cohesion amongst themselves. 
This difficulty is increased by reason of 
the inhospitable regions they inhabit, 
which are, as before explained, the coasts 
of the islands lying east of the Brecknock 
Pass and stretching from the shores of 


their definiteness resemble so many streets) 
and opening up a land-locked bay drop 
anchor in full view of the courageous 
little mission. 

There, in the bight of the bay, on a little 
hill of oozing peat, stands a tiny church, 
spire-crowned. A rough pier runs out 
into the shallow waters, and close to it 
were drawn up at the time of our arrival 
at least twenty dug-out canoes. We had 
come at a fortunate time. Mr. Robbins, 
temporarily in charge in the absence of 
the regular missionary, was receiving the 
visits of some seventy Yahgans—nearly a 
third of the whole tribe. Behind the 
canoes stood a number of rough sheds, 
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cheek by jowl with wigwams of a class 
slightly better than the frail shelters of 
their wonted use ; and in these lived in 
chill, discomfort and promiscuity, men, 
women, and dogs—many dogs. ‘lhe 
mussel-beds gave up their strong sea- 
stench, the peat quaked beneath our feet 
as we walked, overhead dark clouds dis- 
charged their showers in whirling gusts 
from over the brow of the splintered hills. 
Surely the limit of human habitation ! 

Of all these aboriginal tribes the 
Yahgans are the most wanting in back- 
bone—mental, moral and physical. They 
have taken with equal readiness to the 
white man’s breeches and his gin-bottle. 
The traveller’s interest in this . primitive 
race centres on the extraordinary. skill 
with which they handle their canoes and 
elementary weapons .of chase. They 
make excellent sailors and oarsmen, being 
perfectly fearless on the water, but have 
the reputation of being incurable liars, 


and lazy. In 
common with 
most native 


tribes, they have 
a deep distrust 
of the white man 
and all his ways, 
and great diff- 
culty was ex- 
perienced in 
getting a repre- 
sentative group 
of them to sit for their portraits. 

This marked the most southerly point 
of our wanderings. For a couple of hours 
the sun had shone with an uncertain 
brilliance; now as we steamed away a 
sharp shower of sleet reminded us that 
we were no longer in the snug shelter 
of the Beagle Channel. Far away behind 
us we could see the back of the Hermit 
and Wollaston Islands, which hid Cape 
Horn from our view, while to their 
west curved the faint cliffs of the False 
Horn. A great whale leapt out of the sea 
beside us, in blind fright at some hidden 
foe. The piebald dolphin of the Straits 
raced alongside, and paddling fast to shore 
we could see the sleek heads of a school 
of seals. As we followed their track, 
peering out through the scud of the icy 
*chubasco,” it was in fervent renunciation 
of any attempt to rob them of their 
birthright there. We were strengthened 


in this resolve after picking up a couple 
of Chilian miners, who had been starving 








Tekinike : the most southerly settlement in the world. 
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on mussels for two months in Pon- 
sonby Sound. ‘They were left there to 
protect the mining rights of a coal seam 
recently discovered; and the provisions 
on which they had counted had ap- 
parently been landed by the transport 
somewhere on the far-off. coast of Pata- 
gonia. Of so little account is postal 
direction around the Horn! 

Space forbids aught but a hasty glance 
at the remaining points of our journey. 
Staten Island, the culminating spot in all 
that land of fog, desolation, and cold, 
whereon is placed the military penal 
settlement—Argentina’s Ultimate Thule— 
and New Year Islands, the storm-swept, 
peat-covered rocks that guard the entrance 
to the Le Maire Straits. The Scylla of 
hapless mariners, they stand facing the 
Charybdis of Cape San Diego, while the 
wicked tide-rips race between. These 
islands have been selected for the in- 
stallation of an observatory of magnetic 
variation, the 
most complete 
in all South 
America, and 
mounted — with 
every luxury of 
delicate — instru- 
ment: but the 
fires heating the 
furnaces are fed 
with coal that 
is washed up 
from the bowels of half a dozen  ill- 
fated craft, whose frames lie shattered 
below the trails of kelp fringing the 
cruel rocks. Lastly, Sloggett Bay and 
its surf-soaked miners, who wage their 
health against the scanty grains of gold 
that Father Ocean flings them in con- 
temptuous pity. For now we_ have 
taken a final leave of hospitable Ushuaia, 
and are passing once more through that 
stately procession of glaciers which we 
saw before in golden sunshine, and which 
challenge while they forbid comparison, 
gleaming blue-white under the rays of a 
cloudless moon. Past Mount Sarmiento, 
who graciously unveils as we halt at noon- 
day to take his portrait; up the long 
reaches whose names, despite our too brief 
acquaintance, rise already to our lips with 
easy familiarity ; till anchored once more 
in the busy harbour of Sandy Point, we 
wonder if we are more glad or sorry to be 
once more in touch with the outer world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
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charm of the tour I have so imperfectly 
sketched. ‘Tierra del Fuego is yet in its 
interior practically a terra incognita. In 
the north, on the stations of the various 
large sheep ranches, one may see an up- 
to-date equipment supplementing some 
of the finest sheep-pastures in the world. 
3ut in the south there is yet ample room 
for the explorer. Lake Fagnano, a sheet 
of water over seventy-five miles in length, 
has not yet been traversed by white men. 
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hold the middle place between the Onas 
and the Yahgans, and, like them, seem 
doomed to vanish before the inroads of 


civilisation. ‘Their country, stretching 
from Brecknock Pass on the east to 


Smythe’s Channel on the Chilian coast, 
presents a network of fjords and passages 
whose entrance is but imperfectly charted 
even by the pilots of the Chilian fleet, 
which during the last ten years has so 
diligently surveyed this key to the Pacific. 

















The comforts of civilisation. 


Other lakes there are of lesser extent, and 
winding rivers whose watersheds and out- 
lines are at present guessed at from vague 
report. Mounts Sarmiento, Cornu, and 
Olivia, the giants of Magellanes, stand as 
yet unconquered, and they look to each 
other across a land where forest, stream 
and fell mingle in witching confusion, and 
in a beauty whose magic is but enhanced 
by the touch of winter. 

The Alacaluf Indians are still awaiting 
the labours of the ethnologist. ‘They 


To cruise in those calm channels, past the 
ever-changing panorama of wooded height 
and rocky inlet, in the breath that blows 
from the free ocean and over the still 
white snow-fields, is to acquire new 
health and balance of mind. ‘The stress 
and fretfulness of the world beyond 
drops from us now ashamed. Man is so 
little here and Nature so omnipotent ; 
and the Power that fashioned them, 
both great and small, stands very plain 
to see. 








Dumas at work. 
Leloir’s portrait in the de luxe edition of * The Three Musketeers.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


By W. 


CENTURY has passed since the 
birth of Alexandre Dumas, July 
24th, 1802, and still his memory 

and his life-work remain unshaken, though 
he himself, in hours of final doubt, 
dreaded their “foundations of sand.” 
It is part of the immense and humorous 
paradox of his career, that the “sand” 
should bear its monument so bravely ; 
that the grand plagiarist and “ adapter ” 
should have achieved so individual a 
place in literature ; that the great feuz//e- 
toniste should have written his name on 
pages so little ephemeral, and that that 
very name should be a matter of doubt. 
Alexandre Davy, Marquis de la Pailleterie, 
with all his aristocratic pretensions, has 
passed into oblivion ; but Paris and more 
than Paris is honouring Alexandre Dumas. 
The French and negro blood which met 
in that extraordinary man proved to be 
fortunate strains. General Dumas, the 
Revolutionary soldier, was such a Paladin 
as his son might have invented for a 
novel ; the accounts of his exploits rival 
those of Porthos, and doubtless he handed 
down a fervid and luxuriant nature in- 
herited from his West Indian mother. 
Alexandre Dumas, throughout his life and 
work, blended the very spirit of romance 

with the temperament of the tropics. 
Romance: it was the atmosphere in 
which Dumas, as well as his creations, 
lived and moved. The youth’s early 
struggles in Paris, his hopes, his boasts, 
his incredibly sudden conquest of the 
Theatre Frangaise and the Parisian public, 
these form a history as highly coloured as 
he could have written,—and he did write 
it, in that delightful work of fiction 
which he entitled “ Mémoires.” And the 
abounding personality of the man, ex- 
travagant, bombastic, generous ; his ready 
wit and inexhaustible egoism, how it all 
harmonises with the overflowing, vari- 
coloured life in his books! It is on 
record that once, when the romancer had 
been to lunch with some great personage, 
he was asked how he had enjoyed himself. 
He replied in. an untranslatable phrase : 
597 
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“Sans mot, je my serais fort ennuyé.” 
The answer was no idle vaunt: while 
he had himself for company Dumas could 
not be bored, nor can his readers to-day 
while they rejoice in the same comrade- 
ship. 

The amazing vitality which throbbed 
in Dumas himself was transmitted to his 
work, and even, most astounding of all, 
to the work of others which he somehow 
made his own. His romance is that of 
swift movement, of adventure and escape, 
of character in action, as opposed to that 
other romance of lofty sentiment and 
eloquence, of abstract enthusiasm, lyric 
self-revelation and character in mono- 
logue of which Victor Hugo was the 
prophet. And let it not be forgotten that 
Dumas preceded Hugo in the romantic 
revival in France ; that Henré Z//. and 
not Hernani was the first to charge 
victoriously the armed shades of the 
classic drama. 

The early triumphs which brought Paris 
to the feet of the young Provincial formed 
the fitting début of a man who only lived 
naturally when in extravagant extremes. 
With what ingenuous and endearing vanity 
he himself tells us of the shouting, the 
shuddering crowds in the pit, actresses 
hanging over his shoulder to read their 
parts, the bitterness of rivals, and—but no, 
he does not trouble to tell overmuch of 
the devotion of allies. Fortune dealt 
kindly with the arch-romancist, and 
allowed him to make of life a combination 
of farce and melodrama highly to his 
taste. Looking back to the tumultuous 
France of his day, with its eddies of 
Royalistand Napoleonic enthusiasm and its 
menacing undercurrents of Republicanism, 
one is moved to a tolerant amusement, an 
irresponsible sympathy, at sight of Dumas 
on his wayward, unprincipled, and always 
diverting course. His politics, like the 
famous uniform which he invented, had 
more than a little of the jester’s motley, 
and his dealings with Louis Philippe are 
of a naiveté most diverting. His mission 
to La Vendée to raise a national guard 
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which nobody wantedand nobody opposed 
might have suited his own Chicot, and his 
interview with the King on his return is 
a truly delicious bit of bombast. Having 
solemnly “ renounced” the sovereign who 
had grown tired of his absurdities, Dumas 
returned to his plays, if indeed he can be 
said to have left them. Pen in hand, his 
power was no longer illusory ; yet it may 
be doubted whether he derived a keener 
enjoyment from his actual and legitimate 
achievements than from those happier 
hours of posturing on—or behind— 
Parisian barricades, or setting out for La 
Vendée in his blue tunic, silver sash, and 
tricoloured plume. It may be objected 
that such whimsical sallies are irrelevant 
to the great writer’s real life and work, 
and that a serious-minded critic should 
confine himself to literary considerations. 
But then a serious-minded critic could 
in reason have nothing to say to or of 
Alexandre Dumas, and these escapades, 
personal and political, are of the very 
essence of the man. Of him, more than of 
most authors, it may be said “‘ Ze style cest 
de ! homme méme,” and he lived and worked 
out of the same overflowing energy. His 
romantic journey to Soissons during the 
July revolution of 1830 appears to have 
been actual fact, even though it is narrated 
in his ‘‘ Mémoires” ; and on that occasion 
he and a handful of friends intimidated a 
governor, captured anarsenal, and unfurled 
the tricolor in place of the white flag of 
the Bourbons,—all with a flourish which 
d’Artagnan might have envied. It was 
the same spirit which wrote “The Three 
Musketeers.” ‘Through all his varied life 
of sixty-eight crowded years can be seen 
the same nature, exuberant, adventurous, 
and profuse. To the last, save in rare 
interludes, the spring of energy was as 
unfailing, the wit as ready, the mood as 
uncontrolled as ever. When he _ had 
wearied fortune and the public with his 
shifts and literary insincerities, when his 
name had lost its spell of power, and 
he was dying in a France shaken by 
the tread of the advancing armies of 
Germany, still Alexandre Dumas was his 
brilliant, irresponsible self. It is told of 
him that in his last days he pointed out 
to his son a single golden louis gleaming 
on his chimneypiece, all the fortune that 
remained to him. 

“Fifty years ago,” he said, “when I 
first entered Paris, I had one louis. Why 
have they accused me of being ex- 


travagant? I have kept that louis. See, 
there it is !” . 

On the whole, it may be conceded that 
Dumas had invested his louis well— 
during fifty prodigal years. 

To narrate the romancist’s exploits, his 
loves, labours and travels, those duels in 
which he was divided between poltroonery 
and bravado, and in which he expressed 
himself as chiefly anxious to know whether 
a man shot through the heart really did 
turn round before falling—to do justice to 
all his feats and follies, one would require 
the nine volumes which he himself has 
devoted to the task. Fortunately there is 
little need to attempt a repetition of what 
he has done so inimitably in his “ Mé- 
moires,” that irresistible narrative which 
gives somewhat the impression of the life- 
story of Falstaff and the twelve Paladins 
recounted by Boswell. ‘Throughout there 
is that sheer joy of living which made 
Dumas’ workshop delightful and vitalised 
even his “ghosts.” Listen to the 
confession and characterisation which he 
has put into the mouth of Planchet, 
d’Artagnan’s valet, and which would serve 
well for the creator of both: 

“Sir, I was one of those good fellows 
whom God has made to keep stirring for 
a while, and to find all things good which 
accompany their stay on earth.” 

To find all things good was the creed 
and philosophy of Alexandre Dumas, up 
to which he lived most gallantly. It is 
his enjoyment which we enjoy, when 
started on one of those interminable 
romances, which, alas, end so soon. And 
it is on his romances, in the end (whether 
they are his or no), that Dumas’ fame 
must rest, despite those dramas which 
roused such a rage of applause in Paris. 
Zola recognised Le Zour de Nesle as a 
masterpiece of its kind, and the tribute 
from the grim realist to the genial 
romancist is striking enough. And there 
are other plays in that long list which 
hold their applauding public or their few 
critical champions—one reader might 
avow that a line in Caligula proved to 
have a haunting power among. the 
haunting shades of Rome. Yet if the 
name of Dumas be among the names to 
conjure with, it is surely for sake of the 
immortal Three—characteristically, they 
are four—who ride so valiantly through 
their eleven volumes. 

Perhaps the final criticism on those 
irresistible yarns is the confession that 
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they defy criticism. Did any one ever 
succeed in keeping up an attitude of 
impartial gravity, when once d’Artagnan 
has mounted on his Béarn pony and 
set out for Paris? The response of 
‘Thackeray and Stevenson is as little criti- 
cal, as much an outcry of sheer pleasure, 
as if those masters of English style had 
slipped back into schoolboys. Dumas, 
indeed, “grown-up schoolboy” as he 
was dubbed by Louis Philippe, has the 
power of awakening in his readers all 
the rapturous zest of immaturity. ‘There 
comes a time for most of us ordinary 
mortals when a black vizard ceases to 
captivate and even a rope-ladder loses its 
thrilling significance. For Dumas, how- 
ever, and for the happy companions of 
his adventures, those crudely stirring 
“ properties ” never fail to stimulate the 
fancy; for them a trap door opens 
on regions more marvellous than are 
commanded by Keats’ “magic  case- 
ments.” Who can forget the quiver of 
interest which is roused when the tapestry 
in M. de Treville’s cabinet is raised, and 
the face of Athos, “beautiful and noble, 
but frightfully pale,” appears in the 
opening ? 

Personally I confess—the sudden in- 
trusion of the first person must be 
pardoned to one writing of the grand 
egoist and growing egoistic by mere force 
of example—I confess that Athos, Count 
de la Fere, is my favourite among the 
three Musketeers. I can even succeed 
in taking his grand airs quite seriously, 
and not for treasure untold would I 
suggest that he indulges in a Byronic 
pose. His tragic history, his chivalric 
magnanimities, his disdainful courage, his 
white and delicate hands, the curling 
locks, which after being cropped close in 
one chapter are seen in the next floating 
at length on the surface of the sea, where 
their owner is drowning—/foi de gentil- 
homme, 1 believe in them all! I have 
good authority for my enthusiasm: did 
not ‘Thackeray express a wish to read 
about Athos for a hundred volumes 
more? “] would never tire of him 
rescuing prisoners, punishing ruffians and 
running scoundrels through the midriff 
with his most graceful rapier.” And yet 
Dumas himself appears less at ease with 
Athos than with any of his comrades— 
except, indeed, when that lofty gentleman 
is engaged in getting drunk ; he regards 
him with reverent admiration, and turns 
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away to amuse himself with the amours 
of Aramis or the feats and devices of 
d’Artagnan. It is in the person of the 
Gascon adventurer, as in Chicot of the 
Valois romances, that the author expresses 
himself most instinctively. ‘Those whim- 
sical characters, full of gallantries and 
railleries, prompt to heroism and mischief, 
ready with quips and wiles, as well as 
sword-thrusts—with how frank a satis- 
faction he follows their course! It is to 
be feared that he was not even profoundly 
scandalised by d’Artagnan’s dishonourable 
trick practised on the terrible ‘‘ Milady,” 
whereby he drew down on himself her 
sleepless vengeance. And after all, de- 
spite his departure from the straight road 
of honour, d’Artagnan must be recognised 
as a staunch and likable comrade, worthy 
of Stevenson’s devotion, and as an un- 
surpassable type of his time and nation. 
As to his achievements, his escapes, one 
grows dizzy merely in recalling them, 
though he himself passed through them 
with so clear and cool a brain. From 
that splendid first triumph of his, when 
he baffles Richelieu and saves Anne of 
Austria by bringing back her diamond 
studs bestowed on Buckingham, on to 
his kidnapping of General Monk and 
so indirectly bringing about the English 
Restoration, how blithely he careers across 
the history of two nations! There is 
scarcely one of his episodes out of which 
your modern “cloak and sword” roman- 
cist would not make a complete novel. 
Truly, Alexandre Dumas was prodigal in 
more than minted gold. 

It might here be observed by the 
censorious critic that it is easy to be 
generous with other men’s property, and 
that Dumas took his goods where he 
found them in a large and unabashed 
manner. ‘The practice, of course, is to 
be condemned by all the laws of literary 
ethics, but he had, to keep him in 
countenance, Shakespeare and Nature, 
two artists of no mean excellence. And, 
like Nature herself, he fecundated the 
material, often waste and dead enough, 
which he took to himself: “conquered ” 
is his own euphemistic term. Morality 
and honesty apart, I wish some one 
would steal, adapt or plagiarise another 
“Three Musketeers,” and I do not 
believe that any human being ever 
succeeded in agreeing with ‘Thackeray 
when he was moved by some spirit of 
perversity to prefer the real d’Artagnan 
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to the imagined one. Real, forsooth, 
merely because he actually lived and 
wrote his own memoirs ; the expression 
is too misleading: surely the real man is 
the vital, indomitable being, creature of 
as many stratagems as Ulysses, as many 
fights as Roland, who spurs across the 
fertile land of Dumas’ imagination. 
Almost he tempts me to forget his com- 
panions; yet the dainty Aramis, with his 
perfumes, his graces, his keen wit and 
keen sword, above all his leanings to 
the Church, is an enticing figure. I have 
yet to find a more charming bit of comedy 
than the scene in which d’Artagnan sur- 
prises his friend in a fit of penitence and 
ennui, composing, with the aid of a Jesuit 
father and a country curé, the thesis 
which he is to present before his admission 
into holy orders. Porthos, the childlike 
giant, has always remained something of a 
stranger to me, but I remember respect- 
fully that the cynical Aramis wept for his 
death, and his creator suffered pangs of 
grief and remorse at the tragic necessity. 
When all is said, no one of the friends 
can claim to be hero of the splendid 
trilogy of romances; rather it is the 
friendship which holds that place. ‘The 
loyal and valiant brotherhood-in-arms, 
that sacred tie of comradeship, was a real 
thing in those days of quick peril and 
passionate living, and Dumas has caught 
its heart-beat. 

Modern times hold but a languid ideal 
of friendship, and modern novels give us 
much of the love of man and woman, but 


little of the love of man to man. But in, 


the “knightly years” a man had need to 
depend on his fréve darmes as on the 
sword at his side. His lady-love was 
often enough a_ graceful indulgence, a 
favour for festival days; love was a 
matter of intrigue and vanity as much as 
of real passion. But a friend was a thing 
to be sternly tested, to be dearly prized, 
to hold to, to live and die for. 

Dumas has caught the right heroic 
note which rings down from the great 
friendships of old, known alike to Greek 
and Norseman and Celt: from Homer’s 
passionate loyalties, the heroes of the 
sagas who knew well that “bare is back 
without brother behind it,” and the tragic 
love of Cuchullain and Ferdia at the 
Irish ford. The famous three, with 
d’Artagnan, the not less famous fourth, 
keep, through all burlesque and extrava- 
gance, a splendid spirit of chivalric 


comradeship. ‘That note sounds clear and 
true as the clash of steel which is for ever 
ringing through the pages. Whether in 
jesting escapade, political mission or 
deadly strait, the four are always ready, 
each for other, in unquestioning, unassail- 
able loyalty. I attempted once to keep 
count of the number of times that they 
saved each other’s lives and rescued each 
other from prison; but the task was 
beyond me, I gave it up, and settled to 
read once again of the breakfast at the 
bastion St. Gervoise, which our friends 
held against uncounted Rochellais, hoisting 
their napkin as a signal of defiance, until, 
in the author’s fine phrase, three bullets 
made it really a banner. 

The trouble about all these books is 
that to criticise one must re-read, and in 
re-reading one forgets to criticise. ‘The 
swing, the verve of the stories is so com- 
pelling ; there is no time to pause for 
improbability, to question individual inci- 
dents. ‘There is no drawing of bridle ; 
and how the dust flies! Character must 
and does flash out in passing—reveal 
itself by a word, an intrigue, a sword- 
thrust ; there is no space in all those 
endless volumes for deliberate delineation 
or analysis. ‘The method may be hurried 
and superficial; it has the very trick 
of life. And the men and women do 
live, not, it may be allowed, with any 
subtleties or intricacies of temperament. 
They do not, as is the case with the 
creations of some present-day masters, 
wear their nerves outside their skins, 
comfortably arranged for the scalpel ; on 
the contrary, they are well clothed not 
merely in flesh and blood, but in steel 
coat and satin doublet, with a gold em- 
broidered belt for gala days. Yet they 
live ; not the central personages only, 
but the hosts of side characters who 
come and go across the animated scene. 
From princes of the blood to valets and 
innkeepers, nothing comes amiss to that 
large and vital fancy. ‘ Milady,” the evil 
genius of “The Three Musketeers” as her 
son is the evil genius of “ ‘Twenty Years 
After,” really exerts over the reader some- 
thing of the baleful fascination with which 
she is credited; and there is a_ fine 
intellectual vigour in the last tremendous 
duel of wit and will in which she over- 
comes the Puritan Felton and compasses 
the death of Buckingham and her own 
escape. 

As concerns historical verities, the 
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verdict is less assured. France under the 
two Cardinals is certainly well suggested, 
as is the contrast between Richelieu’s 
unhesitating and implacable domination 
and the more furtive and tentative rule of 
Mazarin. Anne of Austria compares them 
bitterly: “I disdained,” she murmured, 
“the love of a cardinal who never said 
‘] will do this,’ but always ‘I have done 
it”” Anne of Austria herself is but a lay 
figure, despite that scene of true romance 
when d’Artagnan is rewarded for his 
services by kissing her perfect hand, 
reached to him from behind the tapestry. 

When “Twenty Years After” carries 
us over to England, vowed to rescue 
Charles I., we frankly bid farewell to 
probabilities. | Dumas’ conception — of 
Puritan England and its chiefs is a thing 
to “shake the midriff of. Despair with 
laughter,” which fact in some mysterious 
fashion does not prevent the book from 
being the most fascinating of the three. 
There is a quickening of the pulses in 
that last desperate charge for freedom 
which King Charles never made, nor 
could have made; and the absurdity of 
the whole plot is only evident when the 
end has come and Athos has only just 
failed to save the King from the scaffold. 
I myself fully expected him to lead 
Cromwell thither instead. 

Regarded historically, the Valois cycle 
is finer than the ‘“ Musketeer” series : 
it conveys a far more vivid sense of 
the perilous and moribund royalty of 
Charles LX. and Henri III. than “Twenty 
Years After,” and the ‘Viscount of 
Bragelonne,” convey of the Fronde and 
the rising power of Louis XIV. The 
“ Reine Margot” and its successors teem, 
of course, with inaccuracies, and _ the 
portraits of the great personages of the 
day are often drawn from tradition rather 
than history. Catherine de Medici, 
Sinister, inscrutable, a royal Locusta, has 
little in common with the actual woman, 
with her timorous incertitudes, which 
made her the prey of conflicting counsels. 
Charles 1X. is nearer to reality, though 
his malevolence is over-emphasised and 
the pathos of his position barely sug- 
gested. How did Dumas, master of 
scenic effects, miss the poignant touch 
supplied by the young King’s desire to 
have his death chamber decked with 
fresh boughs, that he might dream himself 
in the forests which he loved? Best of 
all is Henry of Navarre, with his gallant 
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insouciance, his light amours, masquing 
an unswerving purpose. The scene in 
the “ Quarante-Cing,” in which Henry 
attacks Cahors, and flashes from nervous 
terrors into his soldier-self—‘“‘ clair astre 
de feu” as the old chronicler had it 
would alone serve to redeem that wander- 
ing and somewhat chaotic book. In “ La 
Reine Margot” Dumas is at his best. 
Paris of St. Bartholomew rises there again, 
with its sombre and mortal intrigues 
beneath its court pageants, the scent of 
blood horribly piercing the perfumes. 
‘The scenes in Rene’s laboratory, in 
Margot’s secret cabinet, how sharply and 
how brilliantly they contrast !—while the 
fate of the poisoned book, by which 
Catherine wrecks her own scheme and 
slays her own son, is handled with a grim 
power. 

Cocconas and La Mole, the two 
enemies made friends, prove again how 
well Dumas could deal with the bond of 
comradeship, which in this case binds one 
of the comrades to his death. Cocconas, 
the boaster, the ruffler, the coxcomb, is 
clearly the author’s favourite ; he wearies 
a little of the perfections with which he 
has endowed La Mole, and turns, as 
ever, to the warm-blooded, half-humorous 
character with whom he was instinctively 
at home. The death of the two gallant 
friends strikes a deeper note than Dumas 
is wont to sound. The intervention of 
the executioner to rescue Cocconas from 
torture, not because he had saved or 
served him, but because he had once 
taken his hand without repugnance, is a 
finely human touch. La Mole is not 
rescued, and it is singular to observe with 
what restraint Dumas deals with the 
actual torture. Flaubert or Zola would 
not have spared one revolting detail ; but 
Dumas, for all his use of strong effects, 
could show on certain points the natural 
reticence of healthy and primitive natures, 
He might at times be something of a 
savage; he was never a “decadent.” 
“Ta Dame de Monsoreau,” the second 
of the series, is chiefly memorable for 
sake of the superb last fight of Bussy 
d’Amboise, a fight seldom equalled, and 
never perhaps surpassed, in_ literature. 
“Les Quarante-Cing” is decidedly un- 
satisfactory as a story, yet the reflections 
of our old friend Chicot are always 
worth hearing. Mark his meditations on 
Henri III. : 

“Strange, after so many years, Henri is 
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still the same ; some have grown great, 
others have fallen, others are dead ; he is 
more wrinkled, face and heart, that is all. 
He is for ever the same nature, weak 
and distinguished, fastastic and poetic ; 
for ever the same egoistical spirit, de- 
manding always more than can be given, 
asking friendship from indifference, love 
from friendship, devotion from love.” 

The passage does not do justice to 
Chicot the Jester, since it lacks his 
twist of dry humour, but it serves well 
to show Dumas’ quick characterisation in 
passing. 

Nor does it do justice to Dumas him- 
self to choose here an incident, there a 
character, for special mention. It is the 
wealth, the movement, the buoyant, 
spontaneous life of his books, which form 
their peculiar charm. ‘The stories are 
often enthralling as stories, yet it is a 
marvel how such profusion of episode 
could ever be brought into relation asa 
proportioned whole. In his immense 
modern romance, ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” all 
is more strictly subordinated to a central 
idea. ‘The trials, the betrayal, the escape 
and revenge of Edmund Dantes form the 
interest of the book, and the author’s 
genius for making us believe the in- 
credible is shown in his treatment of that 
extraordinary figure. ‘‘ Monte Cristo” is 
a final expression of Dumas’ passion for 
pomp, for luxury, for power. He heaps 
on his hero the possessions and qualities 
which appealed to his own imagination, 
makes him master of unbounded wealth, 
possessing and disdaining unlimited 
luxury ; a demi-god on earth, punishing, 
rewarding, with a superhuman authority 
and wisdom. Dantes’ experience in and 
his escape from the Chateau d’Ii have 
thrilled unnumbered readers, but it may 
be doubted whether the man himself has 
made many friends among them. He is 
more remote from human sympathies, by 
reason of his amazing endowments and 
riches, than are our good friends the 
Musketeers, who are only separated from 
us by a few generations of years. 

It is hard to part from Dumas without 
turning to another and yet another of 
his romances. “The Collier de la 
Reine” sweeps the French Revolution 
before us. ‘La Tulipe Noire ”—what a 
quaint and whimsical little tale of love 
and flower-culture; demure, too, and 
well-mannered as any Dutch maiden 
could be! And again the idyllic pathos 


and sweetness of ‘‘Conscience Il’Innocent” 
claims remembrance. 

It is a rude shock to be awakened 
from such recollections by the question as 
to whether or no Dumas wrote his own 
books. And it is a question which no 
man could answer—least of all, perhaps, 
Dumas himself. ‘There can be no doubt 
that he organised a system of—it would 
be civil to call it collaboration. ‘‘ What 
thews and sinews!” sighed Stevenson, 
recalling how Scott produced ‘“ Guy 
Mannering” in six weeks ; but no thews 
and sinews yet created could have turned 
out Dumas’ sixty volumes a year. He 
borrowed scenes from one source and 
skeletons from another; he revised, he 
adapted, he supervised, he frankly stole. 
And in some amazing, admirable, im- 
moral manner he continued to put his 
own mark on it all. Auguste Maquet 
was clearly his right hand, and when he 
went Dumas lost his power of work; yet 
what was Maquet alone? <A crowd of 
other fellow-workers, willing and unwilling, 
claim recognition ; yet in the end “ Alex- 
andre Dumas” is writ large across the 
work. ‘The process baffles conjecture ; 
the result is positive. 

Alexandre Dumas the younger, whose 
reproving, admiring, tolerant, affectionate 
attitude towards his father furnishes a 
delightful touch of tragi-comedy to the 
romancist’s closing years, grew impassioned 
over the long toil, the tremendous achieve- 
ment, and the discouragement and fatigue 
which at moments assailed even that 
buoyant spirit. In the letter written in 
1894 ‘‘to his dead father,” he speaks of 
a scene which took place in his house 
near Dieppe, in December, 1870, the 
month of the romancist’s death. ‘“ My 
father had been staying with me since the 
month of August, and, like his literary 
ancestor, Walter Scott—whom he so 
much admired, and who had shown him 
the path by which he was to follow and 
eventually rejoin him—he was_ utterly 
exhausted and worn out with work. He 
spent the days silently gazing at the 
ocean, which, under the faint rays of a 
wintry sun, was blended with the sky in 
one uniform grey and misty tint; while 
the regular and sullen roar of the waves 
deadened the sound of the human tide 
that rose from the lane.” In that sombre 
environment, and in the ebb of his own vital 
energies, an unwonted self-distrust took 
possession of Dumas’ mind. He turned 
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to his son and fellow-artist, making him 
swear to answer his question, “ not with 
the partiality or indulgence of a friend, but 
with the frankness of a valiant companion- 
in-arms”—how characteristic a phrase !— 
“ and the authority of a competent judge.” 

***T)o you believe,’ he said, ‘that any- 
thing I have written will survive me?’ 
And his eyes watched me eageriy. 

“ Tf that is your only anxiety,’ I replied 
gaily, ‘you may rest in peace; much 
indeed will survive you,’ 

“*Ts that true ?’ he asked. 

“ *Certainly,’ I replied. 

**On your honour ?’ he said. 

“*On my honour,’ I repeated.” 

The brief significant colloquy ended, in 
true French fashion, with an embrace ; 
and the next day, December 5th, Alexandre 
Dumas passed quietly out of a world 
whose multi-coloured pageant had so 
delighted him. 

In his open letter Dumas fi/s reiterates 
to his father, dead, the assurances that 
he gave him while living. So doing, he 
quotes the words of a great surgeon, who 
had said to him, “ All our hospital patients 
recover or die with one of your father’s 
books under their pillow. When we wish 
to make them forget the terror of an 
approaching operation, the tediousness of 
convalescence, or the dread of death, we 
prescribe one of your father’s novels, and 
they are able to forget.” 

Such witness, surely, gives the son a 
right to claim that his father is not only 
honoured but beloved for his power of 
awaking smiles and tears “in those big 
children styled men.” Dumas roused 
that laughter or grief partly by dint of 
yielding to it himself. How entertaining 
and how revealing is the picture which 
his son gives of him, seated dejectedly in 
his big arm-chair, in unwonted idleness 
and with reddened eyelids. ‘I am very 
unhappy,” he confessed: “ Porthos is 
dead—I have just killed him.” There 
may have been a touch of fose in his 
melancholy, but there was real feeling too. 

In conclusion, the son, who had often 
found his “ prodigal father” so difficult 
to manage, indulges in an outburst of 
affectionate retrospect. His reminiscences 
depict the giant writer secluded in the 
little room in which he sought refuge 
from “the invaders and parasites who 
besieged that hospitable door.” (There 
may have been cieditors among them, 
but that aspect of the situation is not 
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recalled.) In that little chamber, with its 
big table and narrow camp bed, Dumas 
would settle to twelve hours of work, 
forgetting his luncheon, forgetting every- 
thing but the adventures he was following. 
And when he emerged to eat, and some- 
times to cook a dinner (cookery being 
one of his relaxations), he was _ still 
brimming over with his subject. “You 
were wont to relate all the deeds your 
personages had done that day, and to 
rejoice at the thought of what they would 
do on the morrow.” 

“What grand labour, and! how cheer- 
fully performed!” cries the son; and in 
truth the labour was titanic. 

However Dumas gathered his material, 
his forge was never idle. Romance, history, 
dramas, travels, a world of fugitive articles : 
what was not accomplished by those forty 
years of unremitting labour! And how 
inexhaustible the fertility which responded 
to the end! Influenced by Shakespeare, 
by Scott, by Schiller, Dumas is yet 
indubitably himself. He took pride in 
being irreproachable: no mother, he 
boasted, need bid her daughter leave 
the room when he entered. The daughter 
might possibly ask embarrassing questions 
at certain points, but in the main the 
vaunt is justifiable. Though he wrote 
often of vice, Dumas was not vicious : the 
swift movement, the wide scope of his 
books saved him from any temptation to 
dwell on evil for evil’s sake. Although 
no purist, and little of an idealist, Dumas 
was right in the great fundamental in- 
stincts, and his tales are brave chronicles 
of honour, courage, and loyal fellowship. 
He even had his mystical moods, though 
they were apt to find expression in a 
crude and childish supernaturalism, akin, 
it has been not inaptly said, to African 
fetishism. His style cannot be taken apart 
from his matter, as may be done with self- 
conscious seekers after the ‘sovereign 
word.” Large, swift, vital, it answered with 
unvarying adaptation to his varying needs. 
There is the clatter of hoof-beats in it and 
the ring of rapiers, quick thrust and parry 
of wit, and a great mellow laughter. 

It is time to stop trying to appraise 
and criticise, and return to the books 
themselves, where fair and royal ladies 
look down from the casements ; jester and 
executioner, assassin, prince, and friar 
cross in the courtyard, and—in a whirl of 
dust—d’Artagnan and his comrades prick 
their horses along the road to Calais. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 





BY THE NEW MEMBER FOR BURY. 


" HEN I 
saw the 


miras 1 
thought 
‘How very 
like the 
pictures of 
them!’” said 
a lady re- 
cently, while 
describing 
her visit to 
Egypt. 
Naturally, 
though the 
remark only 
struck the 
listener as 
peculiar. 
And how very like the descriptions of it 
is the life of the House of Commons—on 
the surface—as it has been vividly brought 
before us by the word-pictures of writers 
like Mr. H. W. Lucy. But they are 
in the main surface pictures, accurate 
representations though they be, of the 
interesting scenes. How long is it be- 
fore a new comer recognises the cross 
currents that influence the happenings, 
the personal values of the members, the 
rise and fall of reputations, the advance 
of the able, hard-working member into the 
position of being a man indispensable to 
his party, the fall into the position of a 
bore, a harmless necessary bore, of 
another? Is it really quite fair to the 
new comer to ask him, as I have been 
asked, to express his opinion, crude and 
only partly informed, of the complex 
Imperial brain, the House of Commons ? 
Lord Goschen, speaking just after his 
elevation to the House of Lords, recalled 
the fact that on his return from Con- 
stantinople every one asked him ‘“ How 
have you left the Sultan?” a question 
as difficult, or rather impossible to answer 
sensibly, as the one which was put to him 
frequently within a few hours of his first 
appearance in the Upper Chamber— 


“Well, how do you like the House of 
Lords?” 

Lord Goschen was fresh from the 
stirring scenes of the Commons, where 
he had played a great part even before 
the day on which, on the resignation of 
Lord R. Churchill, he, first of all the 
Liberal Unionists, discovered the golden 
bridge over which the whole party was 
to pass into the Unionist camp; and he 
disclaimed the ability to judge the Upper 
Chamber on an experience of a few days. 
Much more must one feel. the necessity 
for suspension of judgment in the case 
of a new member in the House of 
Commons. To come into the House 
in the middle of a session, when the 
Budget has been half discussed, when 
all the chief Bills are in Committee, and 
when the “ slaughter of the innocents ” is 
already casting its shadow over the orders 
of the day, is a, .disadvantage ; the play 
is at the third Act. 


The New M.P.’s Reception. 


The new M.P., if he has sufficient 
sense to recognise that, relatively, he is 
like the new boy in a big public school, 
must receive an agreeable impression 
from many things in the House from 
the first. He is received in the kindest 
way, and whatever he needs to know 
there are members and officials desirous 
to tell him, and to make the early stages 
as easy as possible during the novitiate. 
Even before the new member actually 
enters the House he is favourably im- 
pressed, especially if, as is usually the 
case, he has visited the Parliament House 
before, as a mere private person, and 
found how carefully the custodians guard 
the building. How different from the 
awe-inspiring aspect —to the private 
stranger—of the guardians of the Palace 
Yard entrance is the genial smile which 
is accorded to the new member! | Past 
this first protector of the privacy of 
members, one has the feeling of being 
really inside; in fact, it is a question 
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whether one’s real entrance to the House 
does not commence with the friendly 
introduction to this watchful member of 
the force. ‘Two other omnipotent person- 
ages—omnipotent to private individuals 
who find themselves in the Lobby, but 
mild-mannered courtesy itself to members 
—have to be passed before the actual 
precincts of the House are reached. Not 
on all the outside world do these all- 
knowing doorkeepers frown ; for members 
take past them ladies to peep through 
the partition which separates the House 
from the Division Lobby—the only ap- 
proach to the floor of the House which 
the foot feminine may make when the 
House is sitting. Once the new member 
has advanced so far, he feels that he is 
becoming known, feels a sense of pos- 
session, wondering a little that the great 
machine of which he has read so much 
should stop even for a moment to become 
conscious of him, as he is only too con- 
scious of it. So he goes in and takes 
the seat which his constituents have 
given him the right to occupy. 


A House of Peace. 


One of my earliest experiences was the 
occasion when the House of Commons 
listened to the announcement that Peace 
had been declared between Boer and 
Briton. ‘The simple statement, made with 
a certain dignified reticence by Mr. 
Balfour, was received in a manner which 
made one feel proud of the British Parlia- 
ment. It was profoundly significant of 
the solidarity of the nation that the only 
words of comment on the welcome an- 
nouncement were spoken by the Leader 
of the Opposition. There was no un- 
seemly exultation. There was a deep 
sense of rejoicing and gratification, of 
earnest thankfulness that at last the pro- 
longed struggle in South Africa, with all 
its losses of blood and treasure, had been 
brought to what seemed the end. One 
felt in the House of Commons that the 
feelings of the nation were being most 
truly represented, that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in the patriotic words he 
uttered was giving voice—briefly it is true, 
but accurately—to the universal feeling of 
the country—profound satisfaction at the 
news, not only at home, but within the 
whole wide bounds of the Empire. And 
so the House of Commons offered humble 
congratulaiions to the King and to the 


country on “the thrice blessed establish- 
ment of peace.” One felt, whilst the 
earnest words were so quietly spoken, that 
there are times indeed when the pulse of 
the nation is found beating most truly in 
the Parliament House; and the member 
on such an occasion not only hears the 
spoken words, but is most deeply im- 
pressed by the reality and earnestness of 
the proceedings. 


The House in Storm. 


But the House of Commons has vary- 
ing moods. It is not always all that it 
should be. ‘lhere are occasions when 
the House is in a nasty temper, when 
the schoolboy instinct is uppermost, and 
its dignity is sadly but certainly lost. 
Such an occasion was the unseemly 
interruption that took place on the 
Thursday following the peace declaration, 
when the grant to Lord Kitchener was 
discussed. ‘The scene in the House of 
Commons then was not, I think, creditable 
to the Assembly. Opinions were then 
expressed by the spokesmen on behalf of 
the Irishmen, extreme opinions, which 
never could meet with the general ac- 
ceptance of the House; and the House 
got out of hand, badly. Popular or un- 
popular, pleasing or irritating, welcome 
or obnoxious, the opinions of a member 
(if in order, which the Chair must decide) 
are by right expressed, and by no one 
should that right be checked. Nor 
should the House of Commons, jealous 
of its collective and individual privileges, 
permit interference. On that day there 
was on the part of a section of the 
members evidence of a determination 
to refuse to hear Mr. Redmond. ‘Tory 
members were chorusing “ ’vide, ’vide, 
vide” at him, in the effort to give effect 
to that determination. The Deputy- 
chairman did not check that tendency, 
as some felt he should have done ; and 
then came the unfortunate misunder- 
standing between Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Jeffreys as to the ruling of the latter. 
The Deputy-Chairman’s words, “ that the 
hon. member should conclude his speech” 
which was distasteful to the House, and 
that “he did not accept the closure 
because he thought the hon. gentleman 
was nearing the end of his speech,” only 
added to the uproar. A less edifying 
scene than the House of Commons at that 
time presented is almost inconceivable. 
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The proper course would have been 
to listen to Mr. Redmond’s remarks 
in silence. The House would, I think, 
have best preserved its own dignity in that 
way. Forgetting that in interrupting a 
speaker declared by the Chair to be in 
order, they were really offending against 
the Chair and the House, they vented 
their resentment against him without 
restraint. The commentary on_ their 
action was soon supplied. The Irish 
members gave Mr. Balfour the same 
treatment which their spokesman had 
received ; and it was only the firm grasp 
by the Speaker of the rights of debate, 
and his firm but courteous vindication 
of them, which saved the situation on a 
day when harmony before the world was 
of the first moment. His few soothing 
words, expressing the hope that, whatever 
had happened in Committee (where the 
acrimonious discussion had taken place), 
in the House freedom of debate and the 
dignity of debate would at all times be 
observed, had the effect of pouring oil on 
the troubled waters, and was a proof of 
the great personal influence and strength 
of Mr. Gully. The Speaker asserted the 
rights of members in the few words which 
the Irish representatives drew from him, 
and made a declaration which immediately 
restored peace to the Assembly, Mr. 
Gully’s personality is one of the strongest 
as well as one of the most interesting 
features in the management of the House 
of Commons. Those who in the North 
knew him well as an advocate, and 
recognised him many years ago as a 
man of sterling worth and ability, have 
watched with interest his progress to the 
great position which he now fills. Round 
his office centre the traditions of the 
House of Commons. ‘The House works 
as a Party machine; but it is more. It 
is the living embodiment of the liberties 
of the nation; and the sum and glory of 
its position is centred in a dignified, re- 
strained, capable Speaker. If there is 
anything disappointing in the House 
itself and its occasional lapses, there is 
a credit balance of satisfaction in the 
stately figure and personage presiding 
over it. 


How the House is Led. 
Mr. Balfour has a curious power as 
Leader of the House, which he dominates 
rather by a certain personal charm than by 
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force. A keen insight into the possi- 


_ bilities of the moment, rather than strength 


or foresight, tell most in his favour, aided 
by his calm and courteous manner. I 
was greatly struck by the way in which, 
as the arbiter of holidays, he gained 
his point at Whitsuntide in regard to 
Government business ; giving way in the 
most serene manner on a particular point 
one day, securing it the next. Under all 
his urbanity and ease—and even apparent 
carelessness—the astute mind, with full 
knowledge of the House and the manner 
in which members can be managed, was 
bent on having its own way, and secured it. 
I think it is probably the case that under 
Mr. Balfour’s seemingly gentle direction 
the business makes faster progress than 
would be the case under a stronger and 
more aggressive guidance—far greater, I 
am sure, than would be the case if the 
House were to be driven rather than led, 
as Opposition critics surmise would happen 
if a more pushful man held the reins. 
As to Mr. Chamberlain, he is one whose 
attendances in the House are not frequent 
unless when business in which he is 
specially interested is under discussion. 
He is a dominating personality when in 
evidence ; but at present is not showing 
personal attention to the measures which 
happen to be before the House. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his 
leadership of the Opposition, has had 
probably the most difficult task ever im- 
posed upon the leader of any party ; but 
it is now a task less thankless than it is 
the custom to consider it, for there is 
amongst the rank and file of the Liberal 
Party a deep sense of the great services 
which Sir Henry has rendered, and a 
feeling alike of admiration and of thank- 
fulness for the work he has done and is 
doing. On the occasion of the Peace 
declaration, to which I have already re- 
ferred, Sir Henry’s words and attitude met 
with the warm approbation of every 
section of the House. The Budget, as 
usual, brought out Sir William Harcourt. 
He had a task to his mind, to pound his 
adversary, with the greatest good-humour, 
in a manner recalling the days of his zenith. 


Seldom have the financial arrangements 


for the year offered so many points of 
attack, or so completely united the Oppo- 
sition. It will be one of my memories to 
have heard Sir William in his defence of 
the principles which he and the Chancellor 
alike had learned from Mr. Gladstone, 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is distinctly 
successful on the occasions on which he 
takes the position of Leader of the House. 
The members in public see the swaviter 
in modo, which answers best with the 
House. Rumour has it that the fortiter 
is not absent under circumstances of less 
restraint. Perhaps the testing time for 
these leaders of big battalions would 
come if there were but a small majority be- 
hind them, and the success of a fiat’ were 
less assured. 


In the Lobby. 


These men are public property. Their 
every habit of speech and gesture is noted 
by a score of silent pens in the Press 
Gallery. But the Press Gallery does not 
see everything. It is when one gets be- 
hind the silent swing-doors into the Lobby 
that the nature of the men, especially 
those who figure less largely in the public 
eye, is seen. Here: there is a curious 
alteration of the standard of judgment. 
The little rings of gossips who assemble 
in the division lobbies during the course 
of business know the silent man who has 
a subject, and the loquacious man who 
has a fad. ‘You need not do anything 
here unless you like,” remarks one who 
is learning the ways of this little world. 
But then every one likes to seem to be 
doing something. So some men have 
fads, and deliver really able speeches 
about them too, and their constituents, no 
doubt, are delighted. They are gently 
swept out of the way of real business by 
a division, if not placated, indeed, gratified 
by an apparent triumph, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or whichever 
minister is concerned, promises to inquire 
into the circumstances brought to his 
notice by the hon. member. The silent 
member has a subject. His chance may 
only come once or twice in a session, but 
when he is to speak the Lobbies know, 
and it is the thing to hear him. He may 
develop into a Minister. At least he is 
one of the fighting men of his party on 
that point. The general debater, whose 
name is always in the papers—not re- 
pressed by the fatal summary, “ the debate 
was continued by Mr. Dot, Mr. Dash, 
and others,”—is a species with many 
varieties. A few days in the House 
suggests a rough classification. Opposition 
is more likely to develop them than sitting 
behind Ministers, where speech-making is 


not always encouraged—except in the 
dead hour which follows the dinner 
adjournment. But the orator of the 
obvious and the magnifier of the trivial 
is to be found even on the Government 
benches. 

“Who is up now?” asks the Lobby, to 
receive the reply: “Tinkle. I cannot 
stand him ; he is expressing his devotion 
to the Government, but feels strongly, 
etc.” On the other hand, the man of 
keen logical brain, or of caustic cynical 
tongue, informs, amuses, gratifies the 
House. The Lobby realises the good 
points made against the clause or proposal, 
and if the debater is of a clubbable disposi- 
tion, talks his speech over with him. If 
he be of the opposite camp the Lobby 
knows and appreciates the hidden meaning 
of every turn and phrase which may veil 
a personal thrust not quite visible in its 
perfection of fence to the public eye. 

The House is very kind to the new 
member on the first occasion on which 
he addresses it. ‘The strain of waiting for 
the plunge is mitigated by the Chairman 
or Speaker calling upon him as soon as 
he rises, not leaving him to rise again and 
again, an ordeal which might well be too 
much for him. When the preliminary 
precaution has been omitted of informing 
the Speaker by some friend, members 
have been deterred and not spoken. The 
House is indulgent to the young man, 
too ; especially if he works. The Lobby 
knows this, and if, misled by a too easy 
success at first, a slovenly speech follows, 
the Lobby notes the falling off: ‘‘ —— 
has gone back,” is its verdict. A place 
where a man is known, is the House of 
Commons Lobby—if there is anything to 
know. 


\ 


A Sort of Liberal Ladysmith. 


It is not only the doings of the 
Chamber that the Lobby discusses. If 
the House has its storms, so has each 
party. The Lobby knows who is the 
troubler of the peace of Israel. However 
determinedly the veil may be held down, 
a whisper circulates. If it be a Cabinet 
matter the gossips of the Press anticipate 
it; but the Lobby knows the worth of 
the Minister’s indignant repudiation of 
the rumour. It may be a question of in- 
fluence in the councils of the Opposition. 
The Opposition has a tendency to become 
a sort of Ladysmith—a beleaguered 
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minority, surrounded by a force of superior 
mobility. When the Opposition ceases 
to be a body at rest, and becomes in 
its turn an active force, capable of move- 
ment, the direction of that movement 
must be determined. It is but natural 
that the initial steps should be accom- 
panied by some internal convulsions, in- 
dicated to the public by not altogether 
explicable phenomena. But when the 
mass moves the stragglers follow, or they 
become. units moving, if at all, in a con- 
tracted orbit; unless it be that they 
have gathered such headway that the 
centrifugal force gains the mastery and 
they approach the beleaguering force, 
maybe to be admitted, maybe to fall 
short. It is a subject on which a reserve 
is imposed by reason of brief acquaintance 
with the interior circumstances. But, if 
a non-political organ will admit of an 
observation as to party politics, it appears 
to me as if the Liberal party had passed 
through the Ladysmith stage. It is a 
body in motion. The direction will not 
be entirely decided by the Lobby, and 
the Lobby knows it. ‘ Lobbying” is at 
a discount. Defence by entrenchment 
in the old positions is to give place to 
defence by attack. 


Spoiling the Dinner. 


As one whose experience of the old rules 
of procedure was that of a mere observer, 
I do not feel that it would be competent 
for me to compare the working of the 
House under the old system and the new. 
One thing has struck me: it is that the 
new rules have spoiled in great measure 
the House of Commons dinner. In the 
former days, I am told, and know by some 
slight observation as a mere guest and 
spectator, the dinner-hour was one of the 
most busy, as it was one of the most 
genial of the day. The tables would be 
made up by congenial parties who ar- 
ranged their dinner company beforehand. 
Now all that is changed: the dinner 
“hour” is briefer, much fewer tables are 
bespoken. The habit of pairing at seven 
o'clock till ten or ten-thirty has grown. It 
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probably gives the hard-worked member 
who has a town house the great advantage 
of more home life. But the House of 
Commons, as a place to dine, has un- 
doubtedly suffered in consequence. 
Perhaps the point in regard to which the 
new member will suffer more than any- 
thing else is that his opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with men of the 
opposite camp are lessened. ‘The dinner 
sets were by no means on party lines, and 
formed a very favourable opportunity for 
a member to make friendships outside his 
own party. There is a distinct life in the 
House of Commons which altogether 
ignores party lines. Men who know 
certain subjects are attracted to those of 
like tastes, studies, and interests on the 
other side of the House. One naturally 
gets better acquainted with these separate 
interests after more acquaintance with the 
House than I have. ‘They are indicated 
to the public by the formation of definite 
Committees, such as that which has been 
formed in connection with the question 
of shipping. But there are many other 
friendships and acquaintanceships, not 
formally organised, but having very real 
influence on the progress of business. 
One of the great disadvantages of the 
increasing power of the executive is that 
the influence of the private member, 
which frequently grew from these informal 
combinations, is diminished ; and the fact 
that the change of the dinner-hour is 
having an influence in the same direction 
leads some of the older members to 
regret the change. 

As to the House of Commons in its 
larger aspect, as the Grand Inquest of 
the nation, it would be absurd for a 
member of a few days or weeks to speak 
as one having any knowledge beyond 
that. of any Briton who has read of his 
countty’s growth, and looked up to the 
House as the living embodiment of the 
spirit of development which is inherent 
in the race. It is almost an imperti- 
nence for so young a member to have 
written at all; but if that be an offence, 
then the Editor of the Patt Ma.i 
MaGAZzINE must share the guilt as an 
accessory before the fact. 
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on the wrong side of forty, who 

seemed to have lost her hold of 
the joy of life. She sat in one of the 
stage-boxes of a large London theatre, and 
wore the air of one who was slightly bored 
rather than amused at the buffoonery 
enacted before her. 

By her side was a typical English girl 
of eighteen, with dark hair and serious 
brown eyes, pink and white of colouring, 
regular of features, her face made beautiful 
by the innocence of youth. 

The other occupant of the box was a 
man well on in life, tall and good-looking, 
unmistakably in love with the débutante. 

The chaperone eyed the pair enviously 
during the intervals of railing at Fate as 
the memory of her debts and difficulties 
rose up confronting her. Their very 
meagreness set the stamp of tragedy upon 
them. Hers had been no reckless ex- 
travagance ; the debts were the result of 
the continual pinch of poverty, that was 
ever present, handicapping and fettering 
her at every turn. 

Many years before, Agnes Marshmond 
had been left a widow with an income 
that was hardly worthy of the name. In 
her own particular fashion she had gently 
worried life to give her a living ; had scraped 
and economised, semi-starved, and got 
feebly into debt in her struggle to keep up 
appearances. There had been one child 
to educate, and she had found the money 
for this by working wonderful embroideries, 
and teaching children, whose parents had 
not considered their need of a good 
education as great as she had Horace’s. 


Gf was a slight, fragile woman, 
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** Any woman can marry any man she chooses, provided always that 
she does not squint and has not got a hump.” 
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It had been hard work. Few people 
guessed that hidden under the widow's 
brave exterior was a load of difficulties, 
the only outward and visible signs of 
which showed in a fine network of wrinkles 
on the white forehead below her carefully 
arranged copper-coloured hair, the’ bright- 
ness of which age was deepening into 
chestnut. 

This woman had toiled so hard, her 
wheel of life had revolved so quickly, that 
there had never been thinking-time for 
anything, save the one problem of what 
was the best possible forward movement. 

And after all she had not gained much 
by her struggle against adversity. Some- 
times it seemed as if it would have been 
almost better to have let its waters close 
over her at the commericement. The 
biggest gains counted so little. All told, 
she had but kept her footing and her 
friends, and guarded the secret of her 
desperate need so jealously that no one 
had ever presumed to pity her. Indeed, 
there were many who envied her, or 
rather envied the brave front she showed 
to the world. None guessed the weariness 
with which she often ended her day, and 
the loneliness of life that surrounded 
little Mrs. Marchmond, who was related 
to half the peerage in a vague kind of 
way that did not count, save that it made 
her poor relation to more great families 
than she cared to reckon,—close enough 
to be used as a fill-up for their parties, 
and distant enough to have no particular 
claim upon any one. 

By dint of the greatest economy she 
had sent her boy into the army, and the 
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result of her ambition that Horace should 
follow the traditions of his name seemed 
merely a mountain of bills that threatened 
to overwhelm her. The morning’s post 
had brought an unexpected one ; it proved 
the last straw. And yet the boy was not 
extravagant; but those terrible bills seemed 
to sap everything, allowing a margin only 
for the bare necessities of life, and some- 
times hardly for these. This, however, 
was a fact which the widow never acknow- 
ledged, even to herself. Her pride was 
indomitable. 

But to-night her tired wings drooped, 
and her pluck deserted her. It seemed 
useless to go on fighting Fate with 
her feeble woman’s weapons, which were 
proving so ineffectual. A passing glance 
in a mirror had revealed the fact that 
she was growing old, and, what was 
more poignant, looking it. The enemy 
she feared most of all was gaining upon 
her. 

Daisy at a marriageable age, with a 
lover in attendance, brought her years 
sharply before her. Yet at eighteen she 
herself had been married. It seemed 
incredible to believe that she had a son 
nearly four years older than this girl, who 
was the daughter of a young cousin of 
her husband’s. She had been one of 
the children who had helped to pay for 
Horace’s education ; and now Mrs. March- 
mond was chaperoning her for a season, 
while her invalid mother was indulging 
in a rest cure abroad, glad that there 
as such a person as Cousin Agnes to 
relieve her from the strain of taking her 
daughter to parties and theatres. The 
widow had gladly undertaken the work. 
The sum paid to her account by Daisy’s 
father before starting had eased the more 
pressing of her claims ; a tenant had been 
found for her tiny flat in Battersea ; and 
sundry last year’s garments given her by 
Daisy’s mother promised, with a little 
clever manipulation, to see her fairly 
through the season. Circumstances had 
developed Agnes’ gift of dressing well into 
a fine art. At first sight she gave the 
impression of being a plain woman, for 
Nature had not been over-generous to her 
—still it had not been actually meagre. 

The copper-coloured hair, which had 
been her bane as a child, became her 
glory as the years went on; her graceful 
carriage and her freedom from self-con- 
sciousness was restful; and by dint of 
making the very most of every charm she 
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possessed, and cultivating many more 
which she did not, Mrs. Marchmond 
managed to pass muster as the nice 
little widow that she was. 

She cast another glance at the two 
sitting beside her. Fate had been cruel 
to her—and yet it could smile. Was it not 
smiling even now on this brown-eyed girl, 
endowed with beauty and wealth? And, 
as if that were not enough, she had had 
but to raise those innocent eyes of hers to 
attract to her side the most eligible man 
of the season—Sir John Colquhoun—the 
latest lion: a man of good family, who, 
through the spontaneous combustion of 
an autocar, had suddenly stepped into 
the vast fortune and estates of a distant 
cousin. Immediately on hearing of his 
good fortune he had given up the life 
of exile and adventure which had seemed 
right enough for a penniless baronet, 
and having returned once more to Civi- 
lisation he now loomed upon the horizon 
of mothers with marriageable daughters 
as a wealthy man well on in the forties, 
the possessor of one of the finest estates 
in England, that only awaited a mistress 
to make it complete. 

In her present discontented mood 
everything appeared so unfair to the little 
widow. She fell to wondering why youth 
always won in the case of a woman? 
What could be the attraction to a man of 
the world, like Sir John, in this_half- 
formed girl, ignorant as yet of the very 
rudiments of the game of life ? 

Daisy had nothing save her youth and 
looks to carry her through; yet Agnes 
knew that all her knowledge of the 
world and finesse must stand aside, neg- 
lected, while this child triumphed. 

And yet some fool had said a woman is 
her very best at forty. Bah! he had 
better come and take a practical lesson, 
she thought, as she realised how much 
Sir John’s love would mean to her. Were 
it hers she would value it so highly, all 
the more because she had stood lonely 
and in need of some one to take care of 
her for so long. No caprice or jealousy 
should mar it; nothing should come to 
disturb its harmony, as far as she was 
concerned. 

She had learned patience and self- 
denial in the same hard school that had 
taught her how to make the best of every- 
thing that came her way. Of all this 
Daisy knew nothing. At the best she 
could but be a plaything—some one to be 
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spoilt and made much of by this man of 
experience. It could hardly be expected 
that at the very beginning of her life she 
would quietly settle down to the life Sir 
John would most desire after the unrest 
and movement of the past thirty years. 

Agnes looked again at the couple. 

Daisy was looking beautiful, as she sat 
flushed with the dawning consciousness 
of her first conquest. The elder woman 
listened awhile to her inane _ replies 
and her childish comments. With an 
impatient shrug she turned away, feeling 
that she could have shaken the girl for 
a simpleton. She thought of her own 
polished wit, her humorous sense of 
observation, and the tact and readiness 
that was hers. 

“Certainly there is no accounting for 
tastes,” she thought; “I suppose there 
will always be found men in the world 
who have a weakness for bread and butter 
at an age when they should be able to 
appreciate caviare.” Suddenly an idea 
was born. 

Why should she not match her practised 
skill against the child’s simplicity? It 
would be a fair fight—the dexterity of age 
against the attraction of youth. After 
all it would not be taking such a very 
mean advantage : Daisy had so much that 
counted, while she had only experience. 

Carefully, as was her wont, Agnes 
weighed the average of common chance, 
and thought of all it would mean to her 


if she won. She had nothing to lose, 
“everything to gain. It would be her last 


fight before adversity overwhelmed her. 
There were but eight short weeks before 
the season ended and she returned to her 
old life in Battersea. It seemed to her 
the chance of her lifetime. Circumstance 
favoured her. For a short time she was 
mistress of a house in Curzon Street, sole 
chaperone of Daisy—a beauty and an 
heiress ; her creditors were quieted for 
the present, and at least one eligible 
man was already at her elbow. 

True, he was Daisy’s property, but 
after the first pang of conscience this fact 
did not disturb Agnes to any great extent. 
She would in no way prevent the girl 
having every chance. All that she would 
do would be no longer to efface herself. 
She would assert her claim to Sir John’s 
attention, and make the utmost of her 
waning charms. She would merely show 
herself to him at her greatest advantage. 
It was no more than half a dozen other 
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women were already doing. As far as 
she was concerned it should be an 
equitable competition. Sir John should 
choose between them. 

Having made up her mind, Agnes 
began to carry her plan into action ; and 
as she rose preparatory to leaving the 
theatre, she seemed to put on with her 
opera cloak the air of a pretty woman 
who expects admiration and attention as 
her due. 

It was a revelation to Sir John to hear 
her talking vivaciously and brilliantly to 
the friend who joined them later on at 
supper about the very places he himself 
had spent the greater part of life in. In- 
stinctively he found himself listening, the 
old associations drawing him irresistibly 
until he was deep in the conversation, 
telling her stories of those places he 
knew so well, recounting old hunting 
experiences, urged on to speak more and 
more of himself as he saw the shining 
eagerness in those expressive eyes which 
up to now he had scarcely noticed. He 
had no idea she could be so absorbingly 
interesting, and it was with something 
akin to disappointment that he turned 
toward Daisy, as Mrs. Marchmond, with 
a motion, appeared to indicate to him 
that the girl was neglected, while she 
herself turned pointedly away and con- 
tinued the conversation with the other 
man, ignoring her host as far as politeness 
would allow. 

Sir John was not accustomed to such 
treatment ; he had grown used to the 
flattering attention of matrons and maids 
alike: it piqued him to be thus thrust 
aside in the very fire of his reminiscences. 
Full of the glow of them, he tried to 
interest Daisy in the same subject. But 
it was one that held no interest for the 
girl. <A feeling of neglect at being left 
out of the conversation had _ brought 
her shyness back. She flagged a little, 
and looked so reproachfully beautiful 
that Sir John hastily turned to some 
topic more interesting to her, hoping to 
resume his conversation with the widow 
later on. 

But Agnes did not give him the 
opportunity he waited for. She was 
careful not to intercept his /éfe-a-téte with 
Daisy. Sir John watched her sympathetic 
smile flash in and out as she listened 
to what the other man was telling her, 
and he wondered at her being able to 
draw any one so dull into such animated 
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discussion. It was clear she was both 
amused and amusing ; her companion was 
laughing at her comments upon the crowd 
which surrounded them. More than 
once Sir John found himself leaning 
forward trying to catch some of her low- 
toned remarks which were evidently so 
witty. 

But it was no good: Mrs. Marchmond 
had no attention for him until just as he 
handed the ladies into their carriage, 
when she turned to thank him for his 
hospitality and express a hope that at 
some future date she might hear more of 
his adventures, 

Sir John scarcely remembered the 
words in which her wish was clothed, 
but the flattering sincerity of her tone 
rang like music in his ear long after- 
wards. 

So the game had begun. 

Agnes lost no time in following it up. 
The end of the month saw Sir John still 
in attendance at the house in Curzon 
Street, but for the life of him he could 
not have told upon which lady. He 
hung like a needle between two magnets, 
one day attracted by the freshness of 
youth and the next by the wisdom of age. 

The widow played a waiting game. 
The attitude she adopted was the as- 
sumption that Sir John came to visit 
Daisy, and she most pointedly made way 
for him, drawing aside at his approach 
and keeping him at a distance that was 
tantalisingly near, for he was never far 
enough off to lose the echo of her laughter, 
to catch the tail-end of her sallies or the 
point of her epigrams. His only chance 
of talking to her was at rare intervals, when 
she made it apparent that her duty as 
hostess brought them /ée-a-¢éte, or when 
conversation with Daisy was flagging, and 
she, as chaperone, came to the girl’s aid 
and with quick ease took the conversation 
into her own hands, played with it daintily, 
directed it to some topic of interest to 
her guest, and quietly left it to him ; she 
herself adopting the ré/e of the absorbed 
listener, to whom things long difficult of 
understanding were at length being made 
plain—only showing her interest and 
knowledge by an opportune remark, the 
result of a long and exhaustive study of 
the question in hand. 

In a hundred little ways she made life 
easy for him, and showed him that she 
understood. Had Sir John been asked 
what it was .that she understood, he 
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would have been at a loss to explain. 
Most probably he would have met the 
difficulty with the monosyllable “ Me”; 
and that would have stood for his aims 
and ambition, his unsatisfied longings, his 
dreams of the future, his hopes of heaven, 
and all those childish impulses and 
emotions that grow up with a man. 

It was at [times like this, when sitting 
in a becoming arrangement of half-lights, 
and breathing a delicate fragrance which 
seemed to surround this fragile woman, 
that Sir John got very near to loving 
Agnes. Then Daisy would come in, fresh 
and glowing, and with a gesture throw 
up the blinds, letting the sunshine come 
streaming in full upon her, accentuating 
her beauty and fresh young vigour; and 
Youth triumphed, while Experience crept 
away, beaten for the nonce, to drink 
deeply of the bitterness of failure. 

It was at times like this that Agnes 
asked herself why she had been foolish 
enough to attempt such a hopeless task— 
how she had ever had the temerit~to 
cross swords with Youth? She knew 
that it was Daisy’s unsophisticated sim- 
plicity that had drawn Sir John to her 
side—and yet she herself had picked up 
quite a different weapon to fight her 
battle with. How could she hope to 
win? She knew that there was not a 
single point of similarity between Daisy 
and herself. ‘There was as much differ- 
ence between them as between the girl’s 
fresh white muslins and the woman’s 
handed-on black robes, which required 
such an infinitude of arranging before 
they passed muster. 

She could afford no failures, no 
blunders. It was a part of the penance 
of growing old that she had to be careful 
and troubled over the little things of 
every-day life. In her own mind she 
whimsically compared the struggle as one 
between a serpent and a dove. 

But it must not be imagined that there 
were not days when Youth felt badly 
beaten also—days when the girl’s soul 
lay heavy within her as she noted with 
clear, open eyes the triumphs of the 
elder woman, who so strangely attracted 
her lover. 

Daisy’s pride rose up at the thought. 
If Sir John preferred Cousin Agnes, well, 
Cousin Agnes must have his love. By 
no word or sign would she show what she 
had seen. Until the end of the season 
the two must live together, must go on 
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meeting Sir John ; and she must suffer her 
little purgatories of jealousy, fight her 
own battles alone, smiling bravely through 
all. The one thing she would never do 
was to run away. It was not Agnes’ fault 
—she could not help her power of fascina- 
tion. It was hardly to be expected that 
a man of Sir John’s age would have eyes 
for her only. And yet she wanted to 
keep her little triumph to herself—she 
did not like the feeling that it was 
slipping away. But how was she to meet 
and fence with this worldly-wise woman 
who was never at a loss, who always knew 
exactly what to do and say, who helped 
her over so many difficulties, and was 
in the main such a good friend to her ? 
The only question between them was Sir 
John. It was one that Cousin Agnes 
refused to discuss. 

“ You must settle it entirely for yourself. 
I cannot undertake the responsibility of 
telling you whether you love him or he 
loves you: that is for you alone to 
decide,” had been her verdict. “I will 
give you ample opportunity to meet him 
as well as other men. More I cannot 
do.” ; 

All this she had done faithfully. 

Sir John was always welcome at the 
house in Curzon Street; other people were 
asked to meet him. Daisy went every- 
where she wanted to, and Agnes made an 
excellent chaperone, ever willing to do 
anything that she thought would give the 
girl pleasure. 

Certainly Sir John saw Agnes under 
the most advantageous circumstances. 
As a hostess she excelled,—but he always 
felt that in her tactful way Mrs. March- 
mond quietly made ‘him over to Daisy. 
She never intruded, yet she was always at 
hand, ready at the precise moment that 
she was wanted to make her appearance. 
Daisy was equally conscious of the fact, 
and although she was invariably ready to 
welcome her chaperone, still the girl 
somehow felt aggrieved at her promptitude. 

It was always the same—there was 
never anything to complain of. She felt 
that no one was more anxious than 
Cousin Agnes that she should make the 
very best of herself and always appear to 
the greatest advantage ; and yet, let Cousin 
Agnes appear when Sir John was by, and 
she felt shyer and more awkward than at 
any other*time. She told herself it was 
that she contrasted badly with the elder 
woman’s ease and confidence,—but all 





the time, deep down under everything, 
there was the knowledge of rivalry between 
them. It never took tangible form, but it 
coloured everything ; in its own particular 
way it lent an excitement to life. Still, 
Daisy felt it gave her breathing-time and 
lengthened the space of her freedom, that 
so short a time ago seemed closing in so 
rapidly ; it gave her leisure to examine 
her heart, to look about her and to flutter 
her unclipped wings a little longer, so 
that in spite of everything the girl felt 
glad of the respite. 

To Agnes the uncertainty was wearing. 
It is true that the excitement of her 
venture had given her a fresh impetus. 
The future was not quite so dark now as 
before—hope shed its ray across her path 
—and she felt there was an element of 
chance present, although it played such a 
minor part in this struggle,—which was a 
battle to be fought hardly and untiringly 
by the individual alone. 

She knew her greatest hope lay in 
keeping a cool head, and no one guessed 
how hard the struggle for composure was, 
or how the days lagged. But what she 
had not reckoned for were the compli- 
cations that arose. Who was to guess 
that day by day this girl, a fluttering mass 
of pink and white, of bravery and timidity, 
was winding herself tighter and tighter 
around this lonely woman’s heart? Agnes 
was hardly surprised to find a genuine 
tenderness there for the man. Apart from 
his wealth and position Sir John appealed 
to her. It was no effort to be charming 
to him, to find her interest in his. She 
liked everything about him. He always 
left her with a feeling of complete satis- 
faction and rest. 

But with the girl it was different. 
According to all traditions these two 
should have been enemies, instead of 
which they were friends; and strangest 
of all it had been their dual interest in 
Sir John that had drawn them so close 
together. It was Fate’s poor attempt at 
a joke—a sorry one for Agnes. 

For to this quick-natured woman, a 
mass of fiery emotions and stifled impulses, 
friendship meant something stronger and 
far more than it did to most women. 
Gradually she had come to regard Daisy 
with fostering care. She wanted her to 
have the best and the most joyous life 
could give. And the irony of it! The 
thing that to Agnes meant the best in 
life was the love of Sir John Colquhoun, 














which had been Daisy’s, but which she 
herself had sapped and weakened. 

And perhaps the strangest part of all 
this strange conflict was the fact that it 
was Daisy’s youth which had made Agnes 
love her. ‘The very simplicity which 
formerly she had called gauche, drew her 
to the child. She gloried in it. Had it 
been in her power she would have en- 
dowed her perpetually with the youth that 
seemed so much a part of her. ‘She is 
all youth,” thought Agnes—and this was 
the sole exoneration that she allowed 
herself for what she had done. 

She argued that when Daisy’s youth 
had gone, as go it must, there would be 
nothing to hold Sir John captive to her. 

The widow had watched them atten- 
tively ; never had she seen them deeply 
absorbed in any conversation,—relief was 
always depicted upon both their faces at 
an interruption. The girl was in love 
with being loved, and the man was a 
slave to beauty. Agnes saw clearly how 
much more Daisy was to Sir John when 
worshipped from afar rather than anear. 
His ideal of her was so much higher than 
this child of eighteen could ever dream 
of aspiring to—so much more than her 
inexperience could comprehend. 

With her it was different. Any attraction 
she herself might possess she knew was 
purely personal. ‘There was nothing about 
her that a lover could carry away and 
worship from afar. Beauty had been 
denied her. Youth had slipped away. 
Her sympathy was a charm which hung 
about her: one had to be in personal 
contact to feel its spell; it could not be 
divorced. Viewed from a distance, Agnes 
was a woman whose best days were over, 
who owed her good looks and accomplish- 
ments to years of careful study, her savozr- 
faire to experience, and her repose to age. 
But one could not be with her for ever so 
short a time without feeling a sense of 
her capability. She had learned how to 
go lightly over awkward pitfalls ; she was 
ever ready to catch her listeners’ mood, 
and she imparted a sense of security which 
came from the knowledge that she never 
made mistakes. Essentially she was a 
woman of the world, familiar with every 
nook and cranny of it. Time had made 
her proof against surprises ; her own care- 
fully ordered scheme of life made things 
easy for those who came in contact with 
her. Hers was the working: they only 
caught the reflection of the benefit that 
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came from the fact that she had never 
allowed herself the luxury of being un- 
methodical. Her weapons were powerful 
ones, her: plan of campaign so carefully 
thought out, and every move in the game 
made with such a deliberation and fore- 
sight that it was small wonder that by 
the end of the season triumph leaned 
slightly toward her. Had she stooped 
forward ever so little she must have 
caught it. 

But pride and those unforeseen circum- 
stances would not allow her to snatch her 
victory. ‘The weakness of generosity that 
made her a woman rose up at this critical 
moment. It had been her sore need that 
had carried her so far; here it stopped. 
How could she find it in her heart to 
tinge the heyday of this girl’s golden 
season of life with disappointment? ‘The 
generous share which had been meted out 
to her had taught her its bitterness. 

Sir John was almost won. It needed 
such a little more to make him wholly 
hers. She felt she would lose all if she 
let him leave her side at this point; and 
yet, when Daisy’s mother urged her to 
accompany them into the country, saying, 
“We are to be a small party, but Sir John 
promises to join us in a week,” Agnes 
had forced a refusal from herself, murmur- 
ing as an excuse, “ Please ask Horace 
instead—he needs a change ; and I have 
so many things to set in order.” 

She had resisted all entreaties to 
change her mind, and in the end Horace 
had gone, while she returned to Battersea 
and poverty. 

Once more Mrs. Marchmond had set 
to work to face her debts and difficulties, 
this time with the added load of heartache 
that was hers, confronted on every side 
by the memory of the door she had closed 
upon her own happiness. 

Daisy meanwhile was at her very best, 
and most radiant. The surroundings: of 
the country made a fitting background for 
her. She was at home amongst her own 
people, there was no hint of the struggle 
of the last few months,—nothing to remind 
her of Agnes save loving letters that came - 
to her at frequent intervals, so tender that 
they blotted out every memory of jealousy 
and made the past seem like an uneasy 
dream that is soon forgotten. 

Once more Beauty held her court in 
undisputed supremacy. Both her parents 
were delighted to have her with them 
again. Horace, from the very first, had 
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proved himself her devoted slave ; there 
was no question of sharing allegiance here. 
The feverish excitements of town were left 
behind ; Daisy, once more in the beloved 
home of her childhood, felt the world 
smiling upon her as it had never smiled 
before. 

This was the mood in which Sir John 
found her upon his arrival. They met 
in the garden. She and Horace were 
returning from the river, their arms laden 
with bright-hued cushions. Never had 
he seen her looking so young as she did 
at that moment, dressed in a simple white 
frock and a big shady hat, her brown 
hair blowing across her face, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks glowing as she 
laughed at some joke made by the 
handsome boy at her side—presumably at 
his expense, thought the baronet, as he 
greeted them. 

But if Daisy gave Sir John the im- 
pression of youth, he, on the other hand, 
gave her one of age. Somehow he looked 
so much older in the country than he had 
ever done in town. She seemed to see 
nothing but the patches of grey in his 
hair and the worn and tired lines in 
his face. She could not for a moment 
imagine him singing banjo songs, playing 
practical jokes, and laughing from morning 
until night, as Horace did—making fun of 
everything and everybody he came across. 
His last little joke about Sir John’s age 
had been so terribly appropriate ; it gave 
him at least another ten years in her 
eyes. She half-wished it had not proved 
so amusing. Horace was a surprise to 
Sir John in more senses than one, It 
seemed incredible that this youth, stand- 
ing as tall as he himself did, ready of wit 
and endowed with all his mother’s ease 
and charm of manner, could possibly be 
Mrs. Marchmond’s son. She had often 
spoken of him; but somehow Sir John 
had got a fixed idea in his mind that 
Horace was a schoolboy. It was true 
he had heard that he was in the army, 
but the fact had made no impression,—for 
who was to believe that so young a woman 
had a son of this age ? 

Then he remembered having heard that 
Agnes had married at an age when most 
girls are still in the schoolroom, and been 
left a widow before this boy, to whom she 
had devoted her life, had gone to school. 

The discovery of his mistake made 
Mrs. Marchmond suddenly grow as much 
older in Sir John’s eyes as Daisy had 


grown younger. It somehow made him 
feel elderly too; and Daisy noticed, or 
fancied so, that he was a little more 
formal and reserved in his manner than 
before. 

Daisy’s mother was a delicate woman, 
a mass of nerves, who never made any 
attempt to give up her invalid ré/e and 
entertain her guests; her husband was 
a scholar, never so happy as when he 
was amongst his books. ‘There was one 
son, a year younger than Daisy, who was 
playing at reading, with a tutor as full 
of boisterous spirits as the others were. 
In this atmosphere of hilarity Daisy threw 
her grown-up dignity to the winds ; it was 
all right in town, but here it was only 
donned on special occasions, like gloves 
and best frocks. 

There seemed no niche in the party 
for Sir John ; and yet they all liked him, 
just as he liked them. But no one paid 
him any special attention. Daisy was 
having her little revenge for his past 
neglect of her by flirting with Horace. 

It was at this juncture that he received 
a letter from Mrs. Marchmond. It was 
the outcome of a feeble flicker of the old 
sense. Difficulties rose up. She had 
tried to conquer them, and had succeeded 
as ineffectually as she had in putting Sir 
John out of her life. It was hard enough 
at first, when she had all the novelty of 
her high resolve to help her; but as the 
days went on and she got no sign or word 
of him, her courage gradually failed. She 
had scanned Daisy’s letters feverishly, 
hoping for news; but beyond the bare 
announcement of his arrival his name 
had not been mentioned. Her letters 
began with Horace and ended with him, 
—there seemed no room for any one else. 
The boy’s hasty notes were. equally full 
of Daisy. His passing reference to Sir 
John had been one of admiration, coupled 
with the information that he had dis- 
covered that the baronet was his colonel’s 
greatest friend. 

It was a small thing, but Mrs. March- 
mond’s rule had been to make use of 
small things—big ones so seldom came 
her way. Here was an opportunity of 
helping Horace and an excuse for writing 
to Sir John. It wasa straw she felt she 
must catch at. The result had been a 
letter from one friend to another, asking 
as a favour that he would use any in- 
fluence he might have for her son. It 
came at the most opportune moment, 
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Sir John read it through and pocketed it, 
with a feeling that he was not forgotten. 
These irresponsible children made him 
féel a little out of things; he could not 
enter heartily enough into their amuse- 
ments to be ever indispensable. He felt 
that they made a place for him, rather 
than coming to him for aid ; but here was 
a woman who recognised his power, who 
applied to him for help. It soothed his 
vanity, and the letter he wrote in reply 
went by return of post, and satisfied the 
widow. 

Readily he promised what influence he 
had for the boy, whose good-humour was 
so irresistible, and who looked at life so 
fearlessly, full of the cheerful optimism 
that he had but to smile at Fortune, and 
the jade must of necessity smile back at 
him. From the first moment of meeting 
Sir John had liked him (despite that ill- 
timed joke), and it was with no little 
pleasure that he saw Horace’s affection 
for him was genuine. Beauty still held 
him at her side, but the place he had 
slipped into was that of onlooker. He 
saw all of the game that had begun in fun 
and was ending in earnest. He was so 
much her friend in these days, just as he 
had become the boy’s, that it seemed 
quite natural that they should come 
hand in hand to him, like the children 
they were, to beg him to be their 
ambassador and plead their cause with 
stern parents. 

“Horace has not any money, I know,” 
said Daisy, “but I have more than 
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enough for both, and he is so clever he is 
sure to get on.” Daisy’s eyes were dark 
and pleading. 

Sir John looked deep into them as he 
said, with a smile, ‘ Well, child, we shall 
have to do our best to get him some. 1] 
think I will go to Town and see about it 
before I approach your father.” 

He had left early the following day, and 
the same evening saw him at the little flat 
in Battersea, 

A telegram had prepared Agnes for his 
coming ; she knew that his business was 
“ something important about Horace,” and 
she could scarcely curb her impatience 
until he came. 

Briefly he told her the news of the 
engagement. She waited until the end. 
Her first thought was for him. She felt 
that at the very least his pride must have 
been hurt. She longed to bind up his 
wounds and pour in the oil of sympathy. 

““And you?” she asked, feeling it 
would be ridiculous for her to appear 
blind. 

Then, seeing he did not reply, she 
hesitated. The wound might be too sore 
to touch. There was a pause. ‘Then 
her pity overcame her embarrassment. 
With a movement she laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“T am so sorry,” she said simply. “I 
had hoped that my absence might help 
you.” 

“Your absence,” he answered gravely, 
“only helped me to realise that I could 
not do without you, Agnes.” 



























EDWARD TYRRELL 


JACQUES. 


IR JOHN is beleaguered in 
Newark-on-Trent, 
Hey ho for my Lord the King! 
“Post haste with relief” was the 
message he sent, 
And Rupert was off on the wing. 
It’s many a mile and a troublesome 
course, : 
But we're doing our utmost, each 
rider and horse, 
And at Newark to-morrow we'll meet 
them in force: 
Hey ho for the banner of Rupert! 


eee Its Ruperts will and it's Ruperts 


way : 
Hey ho, Prince Rupert! 

“ Boot and saddle” at break of day, 

Scabbards rattle and chargers neigh ; 

Over the hills and far away 

Ride we who follow Rupert. 
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I lived my life in our moated hall— 
Hey ho for the Weald of Kent! 

I flew my hawks till the trumpet-call 
Cried “Come, come, come,” and I went. 

The tenantry mustered to follow the squire, 

My flagons and dishes went into the fire, 

And my oaks shall be felled if the King shall require : 
Hey ho for the banner of Rupert ! 
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‘A maid forlorn.” 


I left my love on our wedding morn— 
Hey ho for the tears she shed ! 
A parting kiss and a maid forlorn— 
God’s grace on her golden head! 
The orders came, and I needs must go; 
I climbed to my saddle in grievous woe, 
And it’s heavy my heart as I’m singing Hey ho— 
Hey ho for the banner of Rupert! 














HEY HO, PRINCE RUPERT: 


“Til stick to my saddle.” 


Sit tight—'tis all for the rightful cause— 
Hey ho for the road we ride! 
A knave or a laggard may falter or pause 
To watch for the turn of the tide, 
But a mettlesome fellow of any estate 
Is a crop-headed loon if he ponder or wait ; 
Clap spurs on his heels and a helm on his pate, 
And away to the banner of Rupert. 


The end must come, for the war will cease-— 
Hey ho for the days to be! 

And Love and I may be left in peace, 
Or a bullet may finish me. 

I’m ready and willing for either event 

Till His Majesty triumph or I be spent ; 

I'll stick to my saddle and, well content, 

I'll ride and raid with Rupert. 
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Li?’s Rupert's 
will and it’s Rupert's 
way - 

: Fey ho, Prince 
Rupert | 

“ Boot and saddle” at 
~ break of day, ° 
c Scabbards rattle and chargers 
SL -- - neigh ,; 

ene Over the hills and far away 
sas e's ae Ride we who follow Rupert. 


‘‘And Love and | may be left in peace.” 








Note.—Prince Rupert accomplished the relief of Newark on March 22nd, 1644 (0.S.). 
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HAT was known of Captain 
Hagberd in the little seaport 
of Colebrook was not exactly 

in his favour. He did not belong to 
the place. He had come to settle there 
under circumstances not at all mysterious 
—he used to be very communicative 
about them at the time—but extremely 
morbid and unreasonable. He _ was 
possessed of some little money, evidently, 
because he bought a plot of ground, and 
had a pair of ugly yellow brick cottages 
run up very cheaply. He occupied one 
of them himself and let the other to 
Josiah Carvil—blind Carvil, the retired 
boat-builder—a man of evil repute as a 
domestic tyrant. 

These cottages had one wall in common, 
shared in a line of iron railing dividing 
their front gardens; a wooden fence 
separated their back gardens. Miss 
Bessie Carvil was allowed, as it were of 
right, to throw over it the tea-cloths, blue 
rags, or an apron that wanted drying. 

“Tt rots the wood, Bessie my girl,” the 
Captain would remark mildly, from his 
side of the fence, each time he saw her 
exercising that privilege. 

She was a tall girl; the fence was low, 
and she could spread her elbows on the 
top. Her hands would be red with the 
bit of washing she had done, but her 
forearms were white and shapely, and she 
would look at her father’s landlord in 
silence—in an informed silence which 
had an air of knowledge, expectation and 
desire. 

“Tt rots the wood,” repeated Captain 
Hagberd. “It is the only unthrifty, care- 
less habit I know in you. Why don’t 
you have a clothes line out in your back 
yard ?” 

Miss Carvil would say nothing to this— 
she only shook her head negatively. The 
tiny back yard on her side had a few 
stone-bordered little beds of black earth, 
in which the simple flowers she found 
time to cultivate appeared somehow 
extravagantly overgrown, as if belonging 
to an exotic clime ; and Captain Hagberd’s 
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upright, hale person, clad in No. 1 sail- 
cloth from head to foot, would be 
emerging knee-deep out of rank grass and 
the tall weeds on his side of the fence. 
He appeared, with the colour and un- 
couth stiffness of the extraordinary material 
in which he chose to clothe himself— 
“for the time being,” would be his 
mumbled remark to any observation on 
the subject—like a man roughened out 
of granite, standing in a wilderness not 
big enough for a decent billiard-room. 
A heavy figure of a man of stone, with 
a red, handsome face, a blue wandering 
eye, and a great white beard flowing to 
his waist and never trimmed as far as 
Colebrook knew. 

Seven years before, he had seriously 
answered “Next month, I think,” to 
the chaffing attempt to secure his 
custom made by that distinguished local 
politician, the Colebrook barber, who 
happened to be sitting insolently in the 
tap-room of the New Inn near the 
harbour, where the Captain had entered 
to buy an ounce of tobacco. - After 
paying for his purchase with three half- 
pence extracted from the corner of a 
handkerchief which he carried in the cuff 
of his sleeve, Captain Hagberd went out. 
As soon as the door was shut the barber 
laughed. ‘‘The old one and the young 
one will be strolling arm in arm to get 
shaved in my place presently. The 
tailor shall be set to work, and the barber, 
and the candlestick maker; high old 
times are coming for Colebrook : they are 
coming, to be sure. It used to be ‘ next 
week,’ now it has come to ‘next month,’ 
and so on,—soon it will be next spring, 
for all I know.” 

Noticing a stranger listening to him 
with a vacant grin, he explained, stretching 
out his legs cynically, that this queer old 
Hagberd, a retired coasting-skipper, was 
waiting for the return of a son of his, 
The boy had been driven away from 
home, he shouldn’t wonder ; run away to 
sea and never heard of since. Put to rest 
in Davy Jones’s locker this many a day, 
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as likely as not. That old man came 
flying to Colebrook three years ago all in 
black broadcloth (had lost his wife lately 
then), getting out of a third-class smoker 
as if the devil had been at his heels ; and 
the only thing that brought him down was 
a letter—a hoax probably : some joker had 
written him about a seafaring man with 
some such name who was supposed to be 
hanging about some girl or other, either 
in Colebrook or in the neighbourhood. 
‘Funny, ain't it?” The old chap had 
been advertising in the London papers 
for Harry Hagberd, and offering rewards 
for any sort of likely information. And 
the barber would go on to describe, with 
sardonical gusto, how that stranger in 
mourning had been seen exploring the 
country, in carts and on foot, taking every- 
body into his confidence, visiting all the inns 
and alehouses for miles around, stopping 
people on the road with his questions, 
looking into the very ditches almost ; firs: 
in the greatest excitement, then with a 
plodding sort of perseverance, growing 
slower and slower; and he could not 
even tell you plainly how his son looked. 
‘The sailor was supposed to be one of two 
that had left a timber ship, and to have 
been dangling after some girl; but the 
old man described a boy of fourteen or 
so—‘a clever-looking, high-spirited boy.” 
And when people only smiled at this he 
would rub his forehead in a confused sort 
of way before he slunk off, looking 
offended. He found nobody, of course ; 
not a trace of anybody—never heard of 
anything worth belief, at any rate ; but he 
had not been able somehow to tear him- 
self away from Colebrook. 

“Tt was the shock of this disappoint- 
ment, perhaps, coming soon after the loss 
of his wife, that had driven him crazy on 
that point,” the barber suggested, with an 
air of great psychological insight. After 
a time the old man abandoned the active 
search. His son had evidently gone 
away; but he settled himself to wait. 
His son had been once at least in 
Colebrook in preference to his native place. 
‘There must have been|some reason for it, 
he seemed to think, some very powerful 
inducement, that would bring him back to 
Colebrook again. 

“Ha, ha,ha! Why, of course, Colebrook. 
Where else? That’s the only place in the 
United Kingdom for your long-lost sons. 
So he sold up his old home in 
Colchester, and down he comes here. 
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Well, it’s a craze, like any other. Wouldn't 
catch me going crazy over any of my 
youngsters clearing out. I’ve got eight 
of them at home.” ‘The barber was 
showing off his strength of mind in the 
midst of a laughter that shook the tap- 
room. 

Strange, though, that sort of thing, he 
would confess, with the frankness of 
a superior intelligence, seemed to be 
catching. His establishment, for instance, 
was near the harbour, and whenever a 
sailorman came in for a hair-cut or a shave 
— if it was a strange face he could not 
help thinking directly, ‘‘ Suppose he’s the 
son of old Hagberd.” He laughed at 
himself for it. It was a strong craze—so 
strong that it came off on you like too 
much blue dye. He could remember the 
time when the whole town was full of it. 
But he had his hopes of the old chap 
yet. He would cure him by a course of 
judicious chaffing. He was watching the 
progress of the treatment. Next week— 
next month—next year! When the old 
skipper had put off the date of that return 
till next year, he would be well on the way 
of not saying any more about it. In other 
matters he was quite rational, so this, 
too, was bound to come. Such was the 
barber’s firm opinion. 

Nobody contradicted him ; his own hair 
had gone grey since that time, and Captain 
Hagberd’s beard had turned quite white, 
and had acquired a majestic flow over the 
No. 1 canvas suit, which he had made 
for himself secretly with tarred twine, and 
had assumed suddenly, coming out in it 
one fine morning, whereas the evening 
before he had been seen going home in 
his mourning of broadcloth. It caused a 
sensation in the high street-—shopkeepers 
coming to their doors, people in the 
houses snatching up their hats to run out 
—a stir at which he seemed strangely 
surprised at first, and then scared ; his 
only answer to the wondering questions 
was that startled and evasive “ For the 
present,” 

That sensation had been forgotten long 
ago ; and Captain Hagberd himself, if not 
forgotten, had come to be disregarded— 
the penalty of dailiness—as the sun itself 
is disregarded unless it makes its power felt 
heavily. Captain Hagberd’s movements 
showed no infirmity : he walked stiffly in 
his garb of canvas, a quaint and hale 
figure; only his eyes wandered more 
furtively perhaps than of yore. His 














manner abroad had lost its excitable 
watchfulness ; it had become puzzled and 
diffident, as though he had suspected that 
there was somewhere about him some- 
thing slightly compromising, some em- 
barrassing oddity ; and yet had remained 
unable to discover what on earth this 
something wrong could be. 

He was unwilling now to talk with the 
townsfolk. He had earned for himself 
the reputation of an awful skinflint, of 
a miser in the matter of living. He 
mumbled regretfully in the shops, bought 
inferior scraps of meat after long hesita- 
tions ; and discouraged all allusions to his 
garb. It was as the barber had foretold. 
For all one could tell, he had recovered 
already from the disease of hope; and 
only Miss Bessie Carvil knew that he 
said nothing about his son’s return because 
with him it was no longer “next week,” 
“next month,” or even “next year.” It 
was ‘‘ to-morrow.” 

In their intimacy of back yard and front 
garden he talked with her paternally, 
reasonably, and dogmatically, with a 
touch of arbitrariness. They communed 
on the ground of unreserved confidence. 
It was authenticated by an affectionate 
wink now and then, and Miss Carvil had 
come to look forward rather to these 
winks. At first they had discomposed 
her: the poor fellow was mad. ‘Then she 
had laughed at them: there was no 
harm in him. Now she was aware of an 
unacknowledged, pleasurable, incredulous 
emotion, expressed by a faint blush. He 
winked not in the least vulgarly ; his thin 
red face with a well-modelled curved nose, 
nad a sort of high air—the more so that 
when he talked to her he looked with a 
steadier and more intelligent glance. A 
handsome, hale, upright, capable man, with 
a white beard. You did not think of his 
age. His son, he affirmed, had resembled 
him amazingly from his earliest babyhood. 

Harry would be one-and-thirty next 
July, he declared. Proper age to get 
married with a nice, sensible girl that 
could appreciate a good home. He was 
a very high-spirited boy. High-spirited 
husbands were the easiest to manage. 
[hese mean, soft chaps, that you would 
think butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, 
were the ones to make a woman thoroughly 
miserable. And there was nothing like 
home—a fireside—a good roof: no 
turning out of your warm bed in all sorts 
of weather. ‘Eh, my dear?” 
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Captain Hagberd had been one of 
those sailors that pursue their calling 
within sight of land. One of the children 
of a bankrupt farmer, he had _ been 
apprenticed hurriedly to a coasting skipper, 
and had remained on the coast all his 
sea life. It must have been a hard one 
at first: he had never taken to it; his 
affection turned to the land, with its 
innumerable houses, with its quiet lives 
gathered round its firesides. Many 
sailors feel and profess a dislike to the 
sea, but his was a profound and emo- 
tional animosity—as if the love of the 
stabler element had been bred into him 
through many generations. 

“People did not know what they let 
their boys into when they let them go to 
sea,” he expounded to Bessie. ‘‘ As soon 
make them convicts at once.” He did 
not believe you ever got used to it. The 
weariness of it got worse as you got older. 
What sort of life was it in which more 
than half your time you did not put your 
foot inside your house? Directly you got 
out to sea you had no means of knowing 
what went on at home. One might have 
thought him weary of distant passages ; 
and the longest he had ever made lasted 
a fortnight, of which the most part had 
been spent at anchor, sheltering from the 
weather. As soon as his wife had in- 
herited a house and enough to live on 
(from a bachelor uncle who had made 
some money in the coal business) he 
threw up his command of an East-coast 
collier with a feeling as though he had 
escaped from the galleys; and after all 
these years he might have counted on the 
fingers of his two hands all the days he 
had been out of sight of England. He 
had never known what it was to be 
out of soundings. ‘‘I have never been 
further than eighty fathoms from land,” 
was one of his boasts. 

Bessie Carvil heard all these things. 
In front of their cottage grew an under- 
sized ash ; and on summer afternoons she 
would bring out a chair on the grass plot 
and sit down with her sewing. Captain 
Hagberd, in his canvas suit, leaned 
on a spade. He dug every day in 
his front plot. He turned it over and 
over several times every year, but was 
not going to plant anything “just at 
present.” 

To Bessie Carvil he would state more 
explicitly: “‘ Not till our Harry comes 
home to-morrow.” And she had heard 
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this formula of hope so often that it only 
awakened the vaguest pity in her heart 
for that old man. 

Everything was put off in that way, and 
everything was being prepared likewise 
for to-morrow. There was a boxful of 
packets of various seeds to choose from, 
for the front garden. ‘‘ He will doubtless 
let you have your say about that, my 
dear,” Captain Hagberd intimated to her 
across the railing. 

Miss Bessie’s head remained bowed 
over her work. She had heard all this 
so many times. But now and then she 
would rise, lay down her sewing, and 
come slowly to the fence. ‘There was a 
charm in these gentle ravings. He was 
determined that his son should not go 
away again for the want of a home all 
ready for him. He had been filling the 
other cottage with all sorts of furniture. 
She imagined it all new, fresh with varnish, 
piled up as in a warehouse. There would 
be tables wrapped up in sacking; rolls of 
carpets thick and vertical like fragments 
of columns, the gleam of white marble 
tops in the dimness of the drawn blinds. 
Captain Hagberd always described his 
purchases to her, carefully, as to a person 
having a legitimate interest in them. 
The overgrown yard of his cottage could 
be laid over with concrete... after to- 
morrow. 

“We could just as well do away with 
the fence. You could have your drying- 
line out, quite clear of your flowers.” 
He winked, and she would blush 
faintly. 

This madness that had entered her life 
through the kindness of her heart had 
reasonable details. What if his son 
returned? But she could not even be 
quite sure that he ever had a son; and 
if he existed anywhere he had been too 
long away. And when Captain Hagberd 
got excited she would steady him by 
a pretence of belief, laughing a little to 
salve her conscience. 

Only once she had tried pityingly to 
throw some doubt on that hope doomed 
to disappointment, but the effect of her 
attempt had scared her very much. All 
at once over that man’s face there came 
an expression of horror and incredulity, 
as though he had seen a crack open out 
in the firmament. 

“You—you—you don’t think he’s 
drowned !” 

For a moment he seemed to her ready 
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to go out of his mind, for in his ordinary 
state she thought him more sane than 
people gave him credit for. On that 
occasion the violence of the emotion was 
followed by a most paternal and com- 
placent recovery. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, my dear,” he 
said a little cunningly: “‘the sea can’t 
keep him. He does not belong to it. 
None of us Hagberds ever did belong to 
it. Look at me; I didn’t get drowned. 
Moreover, he isn’t a sailor at all; and if 
he is not a sailor he’s bound to come 
back. There’s nothing to prevent him 
coming back... !” 

His eyes began to wander. 

‘* To-morrow.” 

She never tried again, for fear the man 
should go out of his mind on the spot. 
He depended on her. She seemed the 
only sensible person in the town; and 
he would congratulate himself frankly 
before her face upon having secured such 
a level-headed wife for his son. ‘The rest 
of the town, he confided to her once, 
in a fit of temper, was certainly queer. 
The way they looked at you—the way 
they talked to you! He had never got 
on with any one in the place. Didn’t like 
the people. He would not have left his 
own country if it had not been clear that 
his son had taken a fancy to Colebrook. 

She humoured him in silence, listening 
patiently by the fence ; crocheting with 
downcast eyes. Blushes came with 
difficulty on her dead-white complexion, 
under the negligently twisted opulence 
of mahogany-coloured hair. Her father 
was frankly carroty. 

She had a full figure; a tired, unre- 
freshed face. When Captain Hagberd 
vaunted the necessity and propriety of a 
home and the delights of one’s own 
fireside, she smiled a little, with her lips 
only. Her home delights had been con- 
fined to the nursing of her father during 
the ten best years of her life. 

A bestial roaring coming out of an 
upstairs window would interrupt their 
talk. She would begin at once to roll 
up her crochet-work or fold her sewing, 
without the slightest sign of haste. 
Meantime the howls and roars of her 
name would go on, making the fishermen 
strolling upon the sea-wall on the other 
side of the road turn their heads towards 
the cottages. She would go in slowly at 
the front door, and a moment afterwards 
there would fall a profound silence. 

















Presently she would reappear, leading by 
the hand a man, gross and unwieldy like 
a hippopotamus, with a bad-tempered, 
surly face. 

He was a widowed boat-builder, whom 
blindness had overtaken years before in 
the full flush of business. He behaved 
to his daughter as if she had been re- 
sponsible for its incurable character. He 
had been heard to bellow at the top of 
his voice, as if to defy Heaven, that he 
did not care: he had made enough money 
to have ham and eggs for his breakfast 
every morning. He thanked God for it, 
in a fiendish tone. He also used the 
name of God several times every day for 
the purpose of damning his daughter. 

Captain Hagberd had been so un- 
favourably impressed by his tenant, that 
once he told Miss Bessie, “‘He is a 
very extravagant fellow, my dear.” 

She was knitting that day, finishing a 
pair of socks for her father, who expected 
her to keep up the supply dutifully. She 
hated knitting, and, as she was just at 
the heel part, she had to keep her eyes 
on her needles. 

“Of course it isn’t as if he had a 
gon to provide for,” Captain Hagberd 
went on a little vacantly. “Girls, of 
course, don’t require so much—h’m—h’m. 
They don’t run away from home, my 
dear.” 

“No,” said Miss Bessie, quietly. 

Captain Hagberd, amongst the mounds 
of turned-up earth, chuckled. With his 
maritime rig, his weatherbeaten face, his 
beard of Father Neptune, he resembled 
a deposed sea-god who had exchanged 
the trident for the spade. 

“And he must look upon you as 
already provided for, ina manner. ‘That’s 
the best of it with the girls. The hus- 
bands .. .”. He winked. Miss Bessie, 
absorbed in her knitting, coloured faintly. 

“Bessie! my hat!” bellowed out old 
Carvil, who had been sitting under the tree 
mute and motionless, like an idol of some 
remarkably monstrous superstition. He 
never opened his mouth but to howl for 
her, at her, sometimes about her; and 
then he did not moderate the terms of 
abuse. Her system was never to answer 
him at all; and he kept up his shouting 
till he got attended to—till she took him 
by the arm, or thrust the mouthpiece of 
his pipe between his teeth. He was one of 
the few blind people who smoke. When 
he felt the hat being put on his head, he 
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stopped his noise at once. Then he 
rose, and they passed together through 
the gate. 

He weighed heavilyonherarm. During 
their slow, toilful walks she appeared to 
be dragging with her for a penance the 
burden of that infirm bulk. Usually they 
crossed the road at once (the cottages 
stood in the fields near the harbour, two 
hundred yards away from the end of the 
street), and for a long, long time they 
would remain in view, ascending imper- 
ceptibly the flight of wooden steps that 
led to the top of the sea-wall. It ran 
on from east to west, shutting out the 
Channel like a neglected railway embank- 
ment, on which no train had ever rolled 
within memory of man. Groups of sturdy 
fishermen would emerge upon the sky, 
walk along for a bit, and sink without 
haste. Their brown nets, like the cob- 
webs of gigantic spiders, lay on the shabby 
grass of the slope; and, looking up 
from the end of the street, people would 
recognise the two Carvils trom afar, by 
the creeping slowness of their gait. 
Captain Hagberd, pottering aimlessly 
about his cottages, would raise his head 
to see how they got on in their promenade. 

He advertised still in the Sunday papers 
for Harry Hagberd. These sheets were 
read in foreign parts to the end of the 
world, he informed Bessie. At the same 
time he seemed to think that his son was 
in England—so near to Colebrook that 
he would of course turn up “ to-morrow.” 
Bessie, without committing herself to that 
opinion in so many words, argued that in 
that case the expense was unnecessary : 
Captain Hagberd had better spend that 
half-crown on himself. She declared she 
did not know what he lived on. Her 
argumentation would puzzle him and cast 
him down for a time. “ They all do it,” 
he pointed out. There was a whole 
column devoted to appeals after missing 
relatives. He would bring the newspaper 
to show her. He and his wife had done 
it for years; only she was an impatient 
woman. The news from Colebrook had 
arrived the very day after her funeral ; if 
she had not been so impatient she might 
have been here now, with no more than 
one day more to wait. “You are not an 
impatient woman, my dear.” 

“‘T’ve no patience with you sometimes,” 
she would say. 

If he still advertised for his son he 
did not offer rewards for information any 
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more ; for, with the muddled lucidity of 
a mental derangement he had reasoned 
himself into a conviction as clear as day- 
light that he had already attained all that 
could be expected in that way. What 
more could he want? Colebrook was the 
place, and there was no need to ask for 
more. Miss Carvil praised him for his 
good sense, and he was soothed by the 
part she took in his hope, which had 
become his delusion ; in that idea blinded 
his mind to truth and probability, just as 
the other old man in the other cottage had 
been made blind by another disease to 
the light and beauty of the world. 

But anything he could interpret as a 
doubt-—any coldness of assent, or even a 
simple inattention to the development of 
his projects of a home with his returned 
son and his son’s wife—would irritate him 
into flingsand jerksand wicked side glances. 
He would dash his spade into the ground 
and walk to and fro before it. Miss Bessie 
called it his tantrums. She shook her 
finger at him. ‘Then, when she came out 
again, after he had parted with her in 
anger, he would watch out of the corner 
of his eyes for the least sign of encourage- 
ment to approach the iron railings and 
resume his paternal and _ patronising 
relations. 

For all their intimacy, which had lasted 
some years now, they had never talked 
without a fence or a railing between them. 
He described to: her all the splendours 
accumulated for the setting-up of their 
housekeeping, but had never invited her 
to an inspection. No human eye was to 
behold them till Harry had his first look. 
In fact, nobody had ever been inside his 
cottage ; he did his own housework, and 
he guarded his son’s privilege so jealously 
that the small objects of domestic use 
he bought sometimes were smuggled in 
rapidly across the front garden under his 
canvas coat. Then, coming out, he 
would remark apologetically, “It was 
only a kettle, my dear.” 

And, if not too tired with her drudgery, 
or worried beyond endurance by her 
father, she would laugh at him with a 
blush, and say: “‘’That’s all right, Captain 
Hagberd ; I am not impatient.” 

** Well, my dear, you haven’t long to 
wait now,” he would answer with a sudden 
bashfulness, and looking about. uneasily, 
as though he had suspected that there 
was something wrong somewhere. 

Every Monday she paid him his rent 
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over the railings. He clutched the 
shillings greedily. He grudged every 
penny he had to spend on his mainten- 
ance, and when he left her to make his 
purchases his bearing changed as soon 
as he got into the street. Away from the 
sanction of her pity, he felt himself exposed 
without defence. He brushed the walls 
with his shoulder. He mistrusted the 
queerness of the people ; yet, by then, 
even the town children had left off calling 
after him, and the tradesmen served him 
without a word. ‘The slightest allusion 
to his clothing had the power to puzzle 
and frighten especially, like something 
utterly unwarranted and incomprehensible. 

In the autumn, the driving rain 
drummed on his sailcloth suit saturated 
almost to the stiffness of sheet iron, with 
its surface flowing with water. When the 
weather was too bad, he retreated under 
the tiny porch, and, standing close against 
the door, looked at his spade left planted 
in the middle of the yard. The ground 
was so much dug up all over, that as the 
season advanced it turned to a quagmire. 
When it froze hard, he was disconsolate. 
What would Harry say? And as he 
could not have so much of Bessie’s 
company at that time of the year, the 
roars of old Carvil, that came muffled 
through the closed windows, calling her 
indoors, exasperated him greatly. 

“Why don’t that extravagant fellow 
get you a servant ?” he asked impatiently 
one mild afternoon. She had thrown 
something over her head to run out for 
a while. 

“T don’t know,” said the pale Bessie, 
wearily, staring away with her heavy-lidded, 
grey, and unexpectant glance. There 
were always smudgy shadows under her 
eyes, and she did not seem able to see 
any change or any end to her life. 

“You wait till you get married, mv 
dear,” said her only friend, drawing closer 
to the fence. ‘ Harry will get you one.” 

His hopeful craze seemed to mock her 
own want of hope with so bitter an apt- 
ness that in her nervous irritation she 
could have screamed at him outright. 
But she only said in self-mockery, and 


speaking to him as though he had 
been sane, ‘Why, Captain Hagberd, 
your son may not even want to look 


at me.” 
He flung his head back and laughed 
his throaty, affected cackle of anger. 
‘““What! That boy? Not want to 
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look at the only sensible girl for miles 
around? What do you think I am here 
for, my dear—my dear—my dear?... 
What? You wait. You just wait. You'll 
see to-morrow. Ill soon ss 

“Bessie! Bessie! Bessie!” howled 
Carvil inside. ‘“ Bessie!—my_ pipe!” 
That fat blind man had given himself up 
to a very lust of laziness. He would not 
lift his hand to reach for the things she 
took care to leave at his very elbow. He 
would not move a limb; he would not 
rise from his chair, he would not put one 
foot before another, in that parlour where 
he knew his way as well as if he had his 
sight, without calling her to his side and 
hanging all his atrocious weight on her 
shoulder. He would not eat one single 
mouthful of food without her close attend- 
ance. He had made himself helpless 
beyond his affliction, to enslave her better. 
She stood still for a moment, setting her 
teeth in the dusk, then turned and walked 
slowly indoors, 

Captain Hagberd went back to his 
spade. ‘The shouting stopped, and after 
a while the window of the parlour down- 
stairs was lit up. A man coming from the 
end of the street with a firm leisurely step 
passed the first cottage, but seemed to 
have caught sight of Captain Hagberd, 
because he turned back a pace or two. 
A cold white light lingered in the western 
sky. ‘The man leaned over the gate in 
an interested manner. 

“You must be Captain Hagberd,” he 
said, with easy assurance. 

The old man spun round, pulling out 
his spade, startled by the strange voice. 
“Yes, I am,” he answered nervously. 

The other, smiling straight at him, 
uttered his words very slowly: “ You’ve 
been advertising for your son, I believe ?” 

“My son Harry,” mumbled Captain 
Hagberd, off his guard for once. “ He’s 
coming home to-morrow.” 

“The devil he is!” The stranger mar- 
velled greatly, and then went on, with 
only a slight change of tone: ‘“ You’ve 
grown a beard like Father Christmas 
himself.” 

Captain Hagberd drew a little nearer, 
and leaned forward over his spade. 
“Go your way,” he said, resentfully and 
timidly at the same time, because he 
was always afraid of being laughed at. 
Every mental state, even madness, has its 
equilibrium based upon self-esteem. Its 
disturbance causes unhappiness; and 
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Captain Hagberd lived amongst a scheme 
of settled notions which it pained him 
to feel disturbed by people’s grins. Yes, 
people’s grins were awful. ‘They hinted at 
something wrong: but what? He could 
not tell; and that stranger was obviously 
grinning—had come on purpose to grin. 
It was bad enough on the streets, but he 
had never before been outraged like this. 

The stranger, unaware how near he was 
of having his head laid open with a spade, 
said seriously: “I am not trespassing 
where I stand, am I? I fancy there’s 
something wrong about your news. Sup- 
pose you let me come in.” 

“ You come in!” murmured old 
Hagberd, with inexpressible horror. 

“T could give you some real information 
about your son—the very latest tip, if you 
want to hear.” 

“No,” shouted Hagberd, “I don’t want 
to hear!” He began to pace wildly to 
and fro, he shouldered his spade, he 
gesticulated with his other arm. ‘“ Here’s 
a fellow—a grinning fellow, who says 
there’s something wrong. I’ve got more 
information than you’re aware of. I’ve 

I’ve had it for years 





all the information. 
—for years—for years—enough to last 
me till to-morrow. Let you come in, 
indeed! What would Harry say?” 

Bessie Carvil’s figure appeared in black 
silhouette on the parlour window ; then, 
with the sound of an opening door, flitted 
out before the other cottage, all black, 
but with something white over her head. 
‘These two voices talking suddenly outside 
(she had heard them indoors) had given 
her such an emotion that she could not 
utter a sound. 

Captain Hagberd seemed to be trying 
to find his way out of a cage. His feet 
squelched in the puddles left by his 
industry. He stumbled in the holes of 
the ruined grass-plot. He ran blindly 
against the fence. 

“ Here, steady a bit!” said the man at 
the gate, stretching his arm over and 
catching him by the sleeve. ‘“Some- 
body’s been trying to get at you. Hallo! 
what’s this rig you’ve got on? Storm 
canvas, by George!” He had a big 
laugh. ‘‘ Well, you ave a character.” 

Captain Hagberd jerked himself free, 
and began to back away shrinkingly. 
“For the present,” he muttered, in a 
crestfallen tone. 

“ What’s the matter with him?” The 
stranger addressed Bessie with the utmost 
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familiarity, in a deliberate, explanatory 
tone. “I didn’t want to startle the old 
man.” He lowered his voice as though he 
had known her for years. “I dropped 
into a barber’s on my way, to get a 
twopenny shave, and they told me there he 
was something of a character. The old 
man had been a character all his life.” 

Captain Hagberd, daunted by the 
allusion to his clothing, had retreated 
inside, taking his spade with him; and 
the two at the gate, startled by the un- 
expected slamming of the door, heard 
the bolts being shot, the snapping of the 
lock, and the echo of an affected gurgling 
laugh within. 

‘*T didn’t want to startle him,” the man 
said, after a short silence. “ What’s the 
meaning of. all this? He isn’t quite 
crazy.” 

“He has been waiting a long time for 
his son,” said Bessie, in a low apologetic 
tone. 

““Well, I am his son.” 

“Harry!” she cried—and was _pro- 
foundly silent. 

“Know my name? 
old man, eh ?” 

‘‘He’s our landlord,” Bessie faltered 
out, catching hold of the iron railing. 

“Owns both them rabbit-hutches, does 
he?” commented young Hagberd scorn- 
fully: “just the thing he would be proud 
of. Can you tell me who’s that chap 
coming to-morrow? You must know 
something of it. I tell you, it’s a swindle 
on the old man—nothing else.” 

She did not answer, helpless before an 
insurmountable difficulty, appalled before 
the necessity, the impossibility and the 
dread of an explanation in which she and 
madness seemed involved together. 

“Oh—I am so sorry,” she murmured. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he said, with 
serenity. ‘‘You needn’t be afraid of 
upsetting me. It’s the other fellow 
that’ll be upset when he least expects it. 
I don’t care a hang; but there will be 
some fun when he shows his mug to- 
morrow. I don’t care ¢hat for the old 
man’s pieces, but right is right. You 
shall see me put a head on that coon— 
whoever he is!” 

He had come nearer, and towered 
above her on the other side of the railings. 
He glanced at her hands. He fancied 
she was trembling, and it occurred to him 
that she had her part perhaps in that little 
game that was to be sprung on his old man 
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to-morrow. He had come just in time 
to spoil their sport. He was entertained 
by the idea—scornful of the baffled plot. 
But all his life he had been full of in- 
dulgence for all sorts of women’s tricks, 
She really was trembling very much ; her 
wrap had slipped off her head. ‘‘ Poor 
devil!” hethought. ‘ Never mind about 
him. I daresay he’ll change his mind 
before to-morrow. But what about me ? 
I can’t loaf about the gate till the morning.” 

She burst out: “It is you—you 
yourself that he’s waiting for. It is you 
who come to-morrow.” 

He murmured. “Oh! It’s me!” 
blankly, and they seemed to become 
breathless together. Apparently he was 
pondering over what he had heard ; then, 
without irritation, but evidently perplexed, 
he said: “I don’t understand. I hadn’t 
written or anything. It’s my chum who 
saw the paper and told me—this very 
morning. . . . Eh? what?” 

He bent his ear ; she whispered rapidly, 
and he listened for a while, muttering the 
words “yes,” and “I see” at times. 
Then, “ But why won’t to-day do?” he 
queried at last. 

“You didn’t understand me!” she 
exclaimed impatiently. The white streak 
under the clouds died out of the west. 
Again he stooped slightly to hear better ; 
and the deep night buried everything of 
the whispering woman and the attentive 
man, except the familiar contiguity of 
their faces, with its air of secrecy and 
caress, 

He squared his shoulders ; the broad- 
brimmed shadow of a hat sat cavalierly 
on his head. ‘“ Awkward this, eh?” he 
appealed to her. ‘‘To-morrow? Well, 
well! Never heard tell of anything like 
this. It’s all to-morrow, then, without any 
sort of to-day, as far as I can see.” 

She remained still and mute. 

“And you have been encouraging this 
funny notion,” he said. 

**T never contradicted him.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“What for should I?” she defended 
herself. “He would have been miserable. 
He would have gone out of his mind.” 

‘His mind?” he muttered, and heard 
a short nervous laugh from her. 

“Where was the harm? Was I to 
quarrel with the poor old man? It was 
easier to half believe it myself.” 

“ Aye, aye,” he meditated intelligently. 
“‘T suppose the old chap got around you 
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somehow with his soft talk. You are 
good-hearted.” 

Her hands moved up in the dark 
nervously. “And it might have been 
true. It was true. It has come. Here 
it is. This is the to-morrow we have 
been waiting for.” 

She drew a breath, and he said good- 
humouredly: ‘‘ Aye, with the door shut. 
I wouldn’t care if... And you think 
he could be brought round to recognise 
me... Eh? What?... You could 
do it? In a week, you say? H’m, I 
daresay you could—but do you think I 
could hold out a week in this dead-alive 
place? Not me! I want either hard 
work, or an all-fired racket, or more space 
than there is in the whole of England. 
I have been in this place, though, once 
before, and for more than a week. You 
don’t want to hear that story. The old 
man was advertising for me then, and a 
chum I had with me had a notion of 
getting a couple of quid out of him by 
writing a lot of silly nonsense in a letter. 
That lark did not come off, though. We 
had to clear out—and none too soon. 
But this time I’ve a chum in London, 
and besides . . .” 

Bessie Carvil was breathing quickly. 

“What if I tried a knock at the 
door ?” he suggested. 

‘ Try,” she said. 

Captain Hagherd’s gate squeaked, and 
the shadow of his son moved on, then 
stopped with another deep laugh in the 
throat, like the father’s, only soft and 
gentle, thrilling to the woman’s heart, 
awakening to her ears. 

“He isn’t frisky—is he? I would be 
afraid to get hold of him. The chaps are 
always telling me I don’t know my own 
strength.” 

“ He’s the most harmless creature that 
ever lived,” she interrupted. 

“You wouldn’t say so if you had seen 
him chasing me with a hard leather strap,” 
he said ; “I haven’t forgotten it in sixteen 
years.” 

She got warm from head to foot under 
another soft subdued laugh. At the rat- 
tat-tat of the knocker her heart flew into 
her mouth. 

“Hey, dad! Let me in. 
Iam! Straight! 
day too soon.” 

One of the windows upstairs ran up. 

“A grinning, information fellow,” said 
the voice of old Hagberd, up in the 
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darkness. “ Don’t you have anything to 
do with him. It will spoil everything.” 

She heard Harry Hagberd say, “‘ Hallo, 
dad,” then a clanging clatter. The window 
rumbled down, and he stood before her 
again. 

“It’s just like old times. Nearly 
walloped the life out of me to stop me 
from going away, and now I come back 
he throws a confounded shovel at my 
head to. keep me out. It grazed my 
shoulder.” 

She shuddered. 

“T wouldn't care,” he began, “only I 
spent my last shillings on the railway fare 
and my last twopence on a shave—out of 
respect for the old man.” 

“Are you really Harry Hagberd ?” she 
asked swiftly. ‘Can you prove it ?” 

“Can I prove it? Can any one else 
prove it?” he said jovially. “ Prove with 
what? What do I want to prove? There 
isn’t a single corner in the world, barring 
England, perhaps, where you could not 
find some man, or more likely a woman, 
that would not remember me for Harry 
Hagberd. I am more like Harry Hagberd 
than any man alive ; and I can prove it 
to you ina minute, if you will let me step 
inside your gate.” 

‘* Come in,” she said. 

He entered then the front garden of 
the Carvils. His tall shadow strode with 
a swagger; she turned her back on the 
window and waited, watching the shape, 
of which the footfalls seemed the most 
material part. The light fell on a tilted 
hat ; a powerful shoulder, that seemed to 
cleave the darkness; on a leg stepping 
out. He swung about and stood still, 
facing the illuminated pane of the parlour 
window at her back, turning his head 
from side to side, laughing softly to 
himself. 

“Just fancy, for a minute, the old man’s 
beard stuck on to my chin. Hey? Now 
say. I was the very spit of him from a 
boy.” 

‘It’s true,” she murmured to herself. 

“And that’s about as far as it goes. 
He was always one of your domestic 
characters. Why, I remember how he 
used to go about looking very sick for 
three days before he had to leave home 
on one of his trips to South Shields for 
coal. He had a standing charter from the 
gas-works. You would think he was off 
on a whaling cruise—three years and a 
tail. Ha,ha! Nota bit of it. Ten days 
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on the outside. 
was a smart craft. 
Mother’s uncle owned her. 

He interrupted himself, and in a 
lowered voice, ‘‘Did he ever tell you 
what mother died of ?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Miss Bessie, bitterly: 
“from impatience.” 

He made no sound for a while ; then 
brusquely : ‘‘ They were so afraid I would 
go, that they fairly drove me away. Mother 
nagged at me for being idle, and the old 
man said he would cut my soul out of 
my body rather than let me go to sea. 
Well, it looked as if he would do it 
too—so I went. It looks to me some- 
times as if I had been born to them 
by a mistake—in that other hutch of a 
house.” 

“Where ought you to have been born 
by rights?” Bessie Carvil interrupted 
him defiantly. 

“In the open, upon a beach, on a 
windy night,” he said, quick as lightning. 
Then he mused slowly. ‘They were 
characters, both of them, by George ; and 
the old man keeps it up well—don’t he ? 
A damned shovel on the-——— Hark ! who’s 
that making that row? ‘ Bessie, Bessie.’ 
It’s in your house.” 

“It’s for me,” she said with indiffer- 
ence. 

He stepped aside, out of the streak of 
light. ‘‘Your husband?” he inquired, 
with the tone of a man accustomed to 
unlawful trysts. ‘“ Fine voice for a ship’s 
deck in a thundering squall.” 

“No: my father. I am not married.” 

“You seem a fine girl, Miss Bessie 
dear,” he said at once. 

She turned her face away. 

“Oh, I say,—what’s 
murdering him?” 

‘* He wants his tea.” She faced him, 
still and tall, with averted head, with her 
hands hanging clasped before her. 

“Hadn't you better go in?” he suggested, 
after watching for a while the illuminated 
nape of her neck, a patch of dazzling 
white skin and soft shadow above the 
sombre line of her shoulders. Her wrap 
had slipped down to her elbows. “ You'll 
have all the town coming out. I'll wait 
here a bit.” 

Her wrap fell to the ground, and he 
stooped to pick it up; she had vanished. 
He threw it over his arm, and approaching 
the window squarely he saw a monstrous 
form of a fat man in an armchair, an un- 
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shaded lamp, the yawning of an enormous 
mouth in a big flat face encircled by a 
ragged halo of hair—Miss Bessie’s head 
and bust. ‘The shouting stopped ; the 
blind ran down. He lost himself in 
thinking how awkward it was. Father 
mad; no getting into the house. No 
money to get back; a hungry chum in 
London who would begin to think he 
had been given the go-by. ‘‘ Damn!” he 
muttered. He could break the door in, 
certainly ; but they would perhaps bundle 
him into chokey for that without asking 
questions—no great matter, only he was 
confoundedly afraid of being locked up, 
even in mistake. He turned cold at the 
thought. He’ stamped his feet on the 
sodden grass. 

“What are you?—a sailor?” said an 
agitated voice. 

She had flitted out, a shadow herself, 
attracted by the reckless shadow waiting 
under the wall of her home. 

“Anything. Enough of a sailor to be 
worth my salt before the mast. Came 
home that way this time.” 

“Where do you come from?” she 
asked. 

“Right away from a jolly good spree,” 
he said, “by the London train—see? 
Ough! I hate being shut up in a train. 
I don’t mind a house so much.” 

** Ah,” she said: “that’s lucky.” 

“Because in a house you can at any 
time open the blamed door and walk 
away straight before you.” 

** And never come back ?” 

“Not for sixteen years at least,” he 
laughed. ‘To a rabbit-hutch, and get 
a confounded old shovel . . .” 

“A ship is not so very big, 
taunted. 

‘*No, but the sea is great.” 

She dropped her head, and as if her 
ears had been opened to the voices of 
the world, she heard beyond the rampart 
of sea wall the swell of yesterday’s gale 
breaking on the beach with monotonous 
and solemn vibrations, as if all the earth 
had been a tolling bell. 

“And then, why, a ship’s a ship. You 
love her and leave her; and a voyage 
isn’t a marriage.” He quoted the sailor’s 
saying lightly. 

“Tt is not a marriage,” she whispered. 

“T never took a false name, and I’ve 
never yet told a lie to awoman, What 
lie? Why, “he lie Take me or 
leave me, I say; and if you take me, 
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then it is.. He hummed a snatch 
very low, leaning against the wall. 


Oh, ho, ho Rio! 
And fare thee well, 
My bonnie young girl, 
We're bound to Rio Grande. 
“Capstan song,” he Her 
teeth chattered. 

“Vou are cold,” he said. ‘ Here’s 
that affair of yours I picked up.” She 
felt his hands about her, wrapping her 
closely. ‘‘ Hold the ends together in 
front,” he commanded. 

““What did you come here for?” she 
asked, repressing her shudders. 

“Five quid,” he answered promptly. 
“We let our spree go on a little too long.” 

“You've been drinking ?” she said. 

“Blind three days; on purpose. I am 
not given that way—don’t you think. 
There’s nothing and nobody that can 
get over me unless I like. I can be 
as steady as a rock. My chum sees the 
paper this morning, and he says to me: 
‘Go on, Harry: loving parent. That's 
five quid, sure.’ So we scraped all our 
pockets for the fare. Devil of a lark!” 

““You have a hard heart, I am afraid,” 
she sighed. 

“What for? Forrunning away? Why! 
he wanted to make a lawyer’s clerk of 
me—just to please himself. Master in 
his own house; and my poor mother 
egged him on—for my good, I suppose. 
Well, then—so long; and I went. No, I 
tell you: the day I cleared out, I was all 
black and blue from his great fondness 
forme. Ah! he was always a bit of a 
character. Look at that shovel, now. 
Off his chump? Not much. That’s just 
exactly like my dad. He wants me here 
just to have somebody to order about. 
However, we two were hard up; and 
what's five quid for him—once in sixteen 
hard years ?” 

“Oh, but I am sorry for you. Did you 
never want to come back home?” 

‘* Be a lawyer’s clerk and rot here—in 
some such place as this?” he cried in 
contempt. “What! if the old man set 
me up in a home, I would kick it down 
about my ears—or else die there before 
the third day was out.” 

‘And where else is it that you hope 
to die?” 

“In the bush somewhere ; in the sea ; 
on a blamed mountain-top for choice. At 
home? Yes! the world’s my home ; but 
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I expect I'l die in a hospital some day. 
What of that? Any place is good enough, 
as long as I’ve lived; and I’ve been 
everything almost but a tailor or a soldier. 
I’ve been a boundary rider; I’ve sheared 
sheep ; and humped my swag; and har- 
pooned a whale. I’ve rigged ships ; and 
prospected for gold; and skinned dead 
bullocks,—and turned my back on more 
money than the old man would have 
scraped in his whole life. Ha, ha!” 

He overwhelmed her. She _ pulled 
herself together and managed to utter, 
“Time to rest now.” 

He straightened himself up away from 
the wall, and in a severe voice said, 
“Time to go.” 

But he did not move. He leaned back 
again, and hummed thoughtfully a bar or 
two of an outlandish tune. 

She felt as if she were about to cry. 
‘““That’s another of your cruel songs,” 
she said. 

“Learned it in Mexico—in Sonora.” 
He talked easily. ‘‘It is the song of the 
Gambucinos. You don’t know? The 
song of restless men. Nothing could 
hold them in one place—not even a 
woman. You used to meet one of them 
now and again, in the old days, on the 
edge of the gold country, away north there 
beyond the Rio Gila. I’ve seen it. A 
prospecting engineer in Mazatlan took me 
along with him to help look after the 
waggons. A sailor’s a handy chap to 
have about you anyhow. It’s all a desert: 
cracks in the earth that you can’t see the 
bottom of; and mountains—sheer rocks 
standing up high like walls and church 
spires, only a hundred times bigger. ‘The 
valleys are full of boulders and black 
stones. There’s not a blade of grass to 
see ; and the sun sets more red over that 
country than I have seen it anywhere— 
blood-red and angry. It és fine.” 

“You do not want to go back there 
again ?” she stammered. 

He laughed a little. “No. That’s the 
gold country. It gave me the shivers 
sometimes to look at it—and we were a 
big lot of men together, mind ; but these 
Gambucinos used to wander alone. They 
knew that country before anybody had 
ever heard of it. They had a sort of gift 
for prospecting, and the fever of it was 
on them too; and they did not want the 
gold. They would find some rich spot, 
and then turn their backs on it; pick up 
perhaps something—enough for a spree— 
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and then be off again, looking for more. 
They never stopped long where there 
were houses. ‘They had no wife, no 
chick, no home, never a chum. You 
couldn’t be friends with a Gambucino ; 
they were too restless—here to-day, and 
gone, God knows where, to-morrow. 
‘They told no one of their finds, and there 
has never been a Gambucino well off. It 
was not for the gold they cared ; it was 
the wandering about looking for it in the 
stony country that got into them and 
wouldn’t let them rest ; so that no woman 
could hold a Gambucino for more than 
a week. ‘That’s what the song says. It’s 
all about a pretty girl that tried hard 
to keep a Gambucino lover, so that he 
should bring her lots of gold. No fear! 
Off he went, and she never saw him 
again.” 

“What became of her?” she breathed 
out. 

“The song don’t tell. 
daresay. They were the fellows: kiss 
and go. But it’s the looking for a thing— 
a something ... Sometimes I think I 
am a sort of Gambucino myself.” 

“No woman can hold you, then,” she 
began in a brazen voice, which quavered 
suddenly before the end. 

“No longer than a week,” he joked, 
playing upon her very heartstrings with 
the gay, tender note of his laugh; ‘and 
yet I am fond of them all. Anything 
for a woman of the right sort. The 
scrapes they got me into, and the scrapes 
they got me out of! I love them at first 
sight. I’ve fallen in love with you already, 
Miss—Bessie’s your name—eh ? ” 

She backed away a little, and with a 
trembling laugh: ‘‘ You haven’t seen my 
face yet.” 

He bent forward gallantly. “A little 
pale: it suits some. But you are a 
fine figure of a girl, Miss Bessie.” 

She was all in a flutter. Nobody had 
ever said as much as that to her before. 

His tone changed. “I am getting 
middling hungry, though. Had no break- 
fast. Couldn’t you scare up some bread 
from that tea, or 4 

She was gone. He had been on the 
point of asking her to let him come 
inside. No matter. Anywhere would 
do. Devil of a fix! What would his 
chum think ? 

“T didn’t ask you as a beggar,” he said 
jestingly, taking a piece of bread-and- 
butter from the plate she held before him. 
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“T asked as a friend. 
you know.” 

“He starves himself for your sake.” 

“And I have starved for his whim,” 
he said, taking up another piece. 

** All he has is yours,” she pleaded. 

‘Ves, if I come here to sit on it like 
a dam’ toad ina hole. Thank you; and 
what about the shovel, eh? He always 
had a queer way of showing his love.” 

“T could bring him round in a week,” 
she said timidly. 

He was too hungry to answer her; 
and, holding the plate submissively to his 
hand, she began to whisper up to him 
in a quick, panting voice. He listened, 
amazed ; eating slower and slower, till at 
last his jaws stopped altogether. “ That’s 
his game, is it?” he said, in a rising voice 
of scathing contempt. An ungovernable 
movement of his arm sent the plate flying 
out of her fingers. He shot out a violent 
curse. 

She shrank back, putting her hand 
against the wall. 

“No!” he raged. “He expects! 
Expects me—for his rotten money! ... 
Who wants his home! Mad—not he! 
Don’t you think. He wants his own 
way. He wanted to turn me into a 
miserable lawyer’s clerk, and now he 
wants to make of me a blamed tame 
rabbit in a cage. Of me! Of me!” 
His subdued laugh frightened her now. 

“The whole world ain’t a bit too big 
for me to spread my elbows in, I can 
tell you—what’s your name—Bessie—let 
alone a dam’ parlour in a hutch. Marry ! 
He wants me to marry and settle! And 
as likely as not he has looked out the 
girl too—dash my soul! And do you 
know the Judy, may I ask ?” 

She shook all over with noiseless dry 
sobs ; but he was busy fuming and fret- 
ting too much to notice that. He bit his 
thumb with rage at the mere idea. A 
window rattled up. 

“A grinning, information — fellow,” 
pronounced old Hagberd dogmatically, 
in measured tones. And the sound of 
his voice seemed to Bessie to make the 
night itself mad—to pour insanity and 
disaster on the earth. ‘Now I know 
what’s wrong with the people here, my 
dear. Why, of course! With this mad 
chap going about. Don’t you have any- 
thing to do with him, Bessie. Bessie, 
I say!” 

They stood as if dumb. The old man 
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“‘* Bessie! my hat!’ bellowed out old Carvil, who had been sitting under the tree like an idol of some remarkably monstrous superstition.” 
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fidgeted and mumbled to himself at the 
window. Suddenly he cried aloud: 
“ Bessie—I see you. I'll tell Harry.” 

She made a movement as if to run 
away, but stopped and raised both her 
hands to her temples. Young Hagberd, 
shadowy and big, stirred no more than 
a man of bronze. Over their heads the 
crazy night whimpered and scolded in an 
old man’s voice. 

“Send him away, my dear. He’s. only 
a vagabond. What you want is a good 
home of your own. That chap has no 
home—he’s not like Harry. He can't 
be Harry. Harry is coming to-morrow. 


Do you hear? - One day more,” he 
babbled more excitedly: ‘‘never you 
fear—Harry shall mairy you.” 

His voice rose very shrill and mad 


against the regular deep soughing of the 
swell coiling heavily about the outer face 
of the sea-wall. 

“He will have to. I shall make him, 
or if not ”—he swore a great oath—“ I’! 
cut him off with a shilling to-morrow, 
and leave everything to you. I shall. 
To you. Let him starve.” 

The window rattled down. 

Harry drewa deep breath, and took one 
step towards Bessie. ‘So it’s you—-the 
girl,” he said, in a dispassionate voice. 
She had not moved, and she remained 
half turned away, holding her head in 
the palms of her hands. ‘* My word!” 
he continued, with an invisible half-smile 
on his lips, “I have a great mind to 
stop ‘i 

Her elbows shook violently. 

““For a week,” he finished without a 
pause. 

She clapped her hands to her face. 

Coming up quite close, he took hold 
of her wrists gently. She felt his breath 
on her ear. 

*“Tt’s a scrape I am in—this, and it is 
you that must see me out of it.” He was 
trying to uncover her face. She resisted. 
He let her go then, and stepping back a 
little, ‘‘Have you got any money?” he 
asked. “I must be off now.” 

She nodded quickly her shamefaced 
head, and he waited, looking away from 
her, while, trembling all over and bowing 
her neck, she tried to find the pocket of 
her dress. 

“Here it is!” she whispered. ‘“ Oh, 
go away! go away! If I had more— 
more—I would give it all to forget—to 
make you forget.” 
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He extended his hand. 


“Nofear! [| 
haven’t forgotten a single one of you in 


the world. Some gave me more than 
money—but I am a beggar now—and 
you women always had to get me out of 
my scrapes.” 

He swaggered up to the parlour 
window, and in the dim light filtering 
through the blind, looked at the coin in 
his palm. It was a half-sovereign. He 
slipped it into his pocket. She stood a 
little on one side, with her head drooping 
as if wounded; with her arms hanging 
passive by her side, as if dead. 

“You can’t buy me in,” he said, “and 
you can’t buy yourself out.” 

He assured his hat with a little tap, 
and suddenly she felt herself enfolded 
in the powerful embrace of his arms. 
Her feet lost the ground; ‘her head 
hung back ; he showered kisses on her 
face with a silent and overmastering 
ardour, as if in haste to get back his own, 
He kissed her white cheeks, her hard 
forehead, her heavy eyelids, her faded 
lips ; and the measured blows and sighs 
of the rising tide accompanied the en- 
folding power of his arms, the over- 
whelming might of his caresses. It was 
as if the sea, breaking down the wall 
protecting all the homes of the town, had 
sent a wave over her head. It passed 
on; she staggered backwards, with her 
shoulders against the wall, exhausted, as 
if she had been stranded there after a 
storm and a shipwreck. 

She opened her eyes without moving. 
Her ears pursued the firm, leisurely 
footsteps going away with their conquest. 
She began to gather her skirts, staring all 
the time before her. Suddenly she darted 
out of the open gate. 

“Stop !” she cried after him. 

And listening with an attentive poise of 
the head, she could not tell whether it 
was the beat of the swell or his fateful 
tread that seemed to fall cruelly upon 
her heart. Presently every sound grew 
fainter, as though she were slowly turning 
into stone. A fear of silence came to 
her—worse than the fear of death. She 
called upon her ebbing strength for the 
final appeal : 

“ Harry !” 

Not even the dying echo of a footstep. 
Nothing. The roll of the surf, of the 
unconquerable sea itself, seemed stopped. 
There was not a sound—no whisper of 
life, as though she were alone, lost in that 
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stony country of which she had heard, 
where madmen go looking for gold and 
spurn the find. 

Captain Hagberd, inside his dark house, 
had kept on the alert. A window ran 
up; and in the silence of the stony 
country a voice alone survived, high up 
in the black air—the voice of madness, 
lies, despair—the voice of inextinguish- 
able hope. ‘‘Is he gone yet—that 
information fellow? Do you hear him 
yet, my dear?” 

She burst out into uncontrolled tears. 
“No! no! no! I don’t hear him any 
more.” 

He chuckled up there triumphantly. 
“You frightened him away. Good girl. 
Now we shall be all right. Don’t you be 
impatient, my dear. One day more.” 

In the other house old Carvil, wallowing 
regally in his arm-chair, with a globe 


lamp burning by his side on the table, 
was yelling her name, in a fiendish voice : 
‘Bessie ! Bessie ! Bessie !” 

She heard him at last, and, as if over- 
come by fate, began to totter silently back 
towards her stuffy little inferno of a 
cottage. It had no lofty portal, no terrific 
inscription of forfeited hopes—she did not 
understand wherein she had sinned. 

Captain Hagberd had gradually worked 
himself into a state of noisy happiness up 
there. 

“Goin! Be quiet!” she turned upon 
him tearfully, from the doorstep below. 

He rebelled against her in his great joy 
at having got rid at last of that ‘‘ something 
wrong.” It was as if all the hopeful 
madness of the world had broken out to 
bring terror upon her heart, with the voice 
of that old man shouting of his trust in 
an everlasting to-morrow. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY FLORENCE PRIME. 


O-DAY the sun is warm and bright, 
The sky is soft and blue, 


The flowers are smiling in the light : 


3ut, darling, where are you ? 


To-morrow I shall see your face, 
Shall hold your hand in mine ; 

And, though the sky be black with clouds, 
For me the sun will shine. 


In vain for me the thrushes sing, 
In vain the sunbeams play ; 

The world seems empty, dull, and cold, 
For you are far away 
To-day, my love, to-day. 


The rain may fall, 


the wind may blow, 


The tempests roar to-morrow ; 
But I shall be with you, my own, 
And there’s an end to sorrow: 


To-morrow, love 





to-morrow. 








“AVE MARIS STELLA.” 


TARBOLTON. 


BY A. 


KNOW a village by the sea, 

On the wild coast of Brittany, 
Whose tides, from out the Northern deep 
Borne inwards with victorous sweep, 
Leap high with far resounding shock, 
And seethe o’er many a sunken rock. 


I love, upon a summer day, 

To watch the sunlight on the Bay, 
While, on the cliff, white butterflies 
O’er broom and clover sink and rise, 
And perfume-laden breezes err 

Over wide fields of lavender. 


I love, at setting of the sun 

To mark the lights come one by one, 
To see the lighthouse lantern blaze, 
The boat-lamps twinkle, and the rays 
From small uncurtained casements glow 
In houses on the quay below. 


But most my spirit stirs in me, 
Touched to a full humanity, 

When clear above the ocean’s swell 
I hear the tinkling vesper bell 

And know that in the chapel dim 
They chant the ancient fisher hymn. 


The “ Ave Maris Stella,” there 
Sung to its old pathetic air, 

By lips of mothers, sisters, wives, 
Pours out the patience of their lives, 
And sends to heaven th’ eternal cry 
For succour and for sympathy. 


CAPES 


In springtime, ere the crews go forth 
To brave the dangers of the North, 
They wait the blessing of the boats, 
And from a hundred stalwart throats 
The ‘‘Ave Maris Stella” 
To clamour at celestial doors. 


soars, 


And when the fleet is far away, 
Though summer sunshine floods the bay, 
The woman-love that bides and waits 
Still climbs in prayer to Heaven’s gates, 
Knows both its weakness and its needs, 
And ‘Ave Maris Stella!” pleads. 

And if mid autumn’s mist and rain 
The barren sea is scanned in vain, 
And wives and mothers on the shore 
Look for a sail that comes no more, 
Still “ Ave Maris Stella!” rends the sky 
With faith’s insistent agony. 


Oh Light all other lights above, 
Light of Immortal care and love, 
Well may the fishers build to thee 
Their chapel by the sounding sea ! 
Who more would ever face the wave, 
Had Earth no Heaven to make her brave ! 


“Star of the Sea, all hail!” we too, 
Dear Breton folk, must cry with you ; 
For what were life in any clime 

But for th’ Eternal beyond ‘Time— 
The Fixed above the flux and flow 
Of ills that come and joys that go! 


And so the church beside the sea, 
On the wild coast of Brittany, 
Is more than broom and clover are, 


Or cliffs, or lights on harbour bar ; 
And thus it is I love so well 
The tinkle of its vesper bell. 
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GROUSE SHOOTING IN 


YORKSHIRE. 


FROM A LADY S POINT OF VIEW. 


2 
> 


BY AGNES LOCKWOOD. 
**To Sport 

Hunt, fish, shoot 

Would a man fulfil life’s duty ! 

Not to the bodily frame alone 

Does sport give strength and beauty 

But character gains.” 


Hosannah ! 


’ 


BROWNING. 


Y first visit to Striddermoor was 
quite a revelation ; previously 
a shooting box had suggested 
Spartan simplicity—oatmeal porridge and 
the like; instead I was aroused in the 
morning to tea out of a beautiful old 
Worcester china cup with painted flowers, 
and breakfast followed off old white por- 
celain with delicate raised wreaths. ‘The 
dinner-service was blue Spode, with 
exciting pictures of Rome, New York, 
Lucerne, or Verona. ‘The exquisite silver 
mustard-pot would have filled a collector’s 
heart with joy. The old glass, too, was 
very charming ; but the weight of the claret 
jug was such that to pour from it when 
full required enormous strength. (I may 
say, ex passant, that this was the only 
drawback to our visit !) 

This year we and our fellow-guests 
were three hours late at the station, and 
eventually, after an eight-mile drive, 
arrived at Striddermoor at 9.30; two of 
the party having started at six in the 
morning. Of course we were all very 
hungry and tired. The first ill was soon 
put to rights, but the sleepiness was 
not so easily banished; bed-time had to 
be deferred till the arrival of the cart 
with the baggage. A very weary party 
waited, hoping blindly that some time the 
necessaries for the night might arrive. Our 
anxiety was sharpened by the knowledge 
that the carrier’s cart contained, amongst 
other packages, a barrel of beer. The 
luggage did at last arrive, and we spent a 
resting Sunday looking forward to the 12th. 

The party consisted of our host, known 
by the village and Woodale tenants as 





“t’owd Cap’an,”—once the biggest man 
in the Army ; certainly the Azndest out of 
it (or in it either, for that matter even) ; 
the deputy host, or “ Knowing One,” 
contrastingly sized, a keen shot, otter 
hunter, photographer and amateur actor, 
who loathes the game of golf, and is quite 
untirable. 

The “Colonel” and his son 
have left Scotland for Yorkshire, it 
is evidently true that there are only about 
two good moors in that country; the 
Duke of Sutherland has one of them, and 
a Colonial millionaire, I think, the other. 
The ‘‘ Colonel” is a nephew of our host, a 
very sound sportsman and _ businesslike 
shot, equal to a right and left in bears! T 
and also possessed of much information on 
various subjects. “ Alec” is at a school 
where they have only one edible dinner 
in the week ; the rest being either mutton, 
which every one knows is quite unfit for 
human food, stewed gristle, or pies of 
which only the crust can be masticated. 
In spite of this he appears well grown 
and cheerful, a safe shot, much drilled 
by his father in all good sporting principles, 
and in the habits of the grouse. Of my 
own family there were my father, my 
mother and myself; my father a mar- 
vellous walker for his age, and very keen 
on all sports ; my mother much interested 
in Egyptology and ghosts; and myself— 
very spoilt, desperately unpunctual, but 
much excited about shooting. 

The usual start on a shooting morning 
was for an outlying part of the shoot, 


“ 


Alec ” 
SO 


* Sketches after photographs by J. R. Hatfield and F. F. Wilson. 
+ I wonder if this is the correct expression ? 
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situated on the top of a scar, and called 
“the Moss”; separated from the main 
part of the moor by a wide valley through 
which flows the small river Strid. From 
“the Moss,” looking west, one has a 
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the “ Defiance.” ‘This was specially built 
to hold six people, after the private de- 
sign of our host. No account of the 
Striddermoor shooting would be complete 
without a description of it. To the 

















The ‘' Defiance.” 


glorious view. Great and Little Whern- 
side up the valley, and between them an 
unknown, far-away blue hill. Over the 
Scar edge and across the valley the two 


unlearned it seems an old-fashioned gig 
in front with a dog-cart behind, joined to 
one another by horizontal connecting 
boards, the whole mounted on_four low 























One of the Woodale Farms. 


farms of Woodale nestle peacefully at the 
river side; the best and most extensive 
shoot situated above them. 

The ladies or at all events some of 
them, usually drove to Woodale with 
the luncheon in the carriage known as 


wheels, and provided with springs of 
colossal strength. Crowned by a cover 
of tarpaulin on iron spars, the whole 
machine bounds cheerily along over the 
two miles from Striddermoor to Woodale ; 
up and down roads of indescribable 
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roughness and steepness. Down hills 
the back wheels are dead-locked by a 
powerful brake (this requiring a special 
and extra attendant) ; it hops and buinps 
contentedly over all sorts of rocks and 
holes, and through many streams and 
dry watercourses. No wonder our host 
won’t come out to lunch! It is usually 
drawn by a powerful chestnut horse, and 
on occasions of great weight a trace horse 
is added, with another man riding postilion. 
Withal it is a most commodious convey- 
ance, and will hold any amount of stuff— 
game, dogs, guns with their owners, wraps, 
and general country produce, including 
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at any 


“ce 


shoot requiring organisation : 
avoid your host.” 

On this occasion the two ladies, after 
three-quarters of an hour’s hard climbing, 
reached the luncheon-house in drenching 
rain. 

The ‘‘Sportsman’s Rest,” of happy 
memory, is a square colourless building, 
its greyness blending with the heather 
tones of the moor. 
a window, a small kitchen range with a 
cracked oven, a cupboard, one chair, two 
benches, a third with three unsound legs, 
a long table, a small square one, a pair of 
bellows, a toasting-fork (these two last 


It possesses a door, 

















a The scar from Woodale 


mushrooms, slaughtered chickens, geese, 
and heather. Filled with ladies and. the 
other various cargo, it must have looked 
on the whole rather like a Boer waggon. 
But, after a long day’s shooting, it wasn’t 
altogether to be despised as a leg-saving 
apparatus. Our best gun vowed that his 
previous experiences of gales in the Bay 
of Biscay were nothing to the heavings 
of the “ Defiance ” in descending the hills 
of Striddermoor. Report has it that the 
place for comfort was to sit on the tail- 
board with dangling legs. 

The luncheon on August 12th is of 
course ‘He important feature; this is as 
well known a rule as the one for ladies 


innovations), and several laths on the wall 
studded with hooks for hanging the game. 
Outside a capital ice-cold spring bursts 
from the ground, filling and flooding a 
peaty basin, vivid green spongy turf all 
round it. Close by is a shed for peats 
where the men shelter. The view is 
perfect ; to the south from a mile away 
the “Scar” looks much less formidable 
than when we scrambled down the least 
precipitous part of its face. To the left 
the valley of the Strid stretches away to 
the south-east—a lovely bit of water 
shining blue where it broadens into a 
small lake. To the right close at hand 
“*\Wood Gill” runs straight down and joins 
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the Strid at right angles ; across its small 
valley rises the West Moor, its purple 
slopes blocking for a time the lovely vista 
of Whernside and its surrounding hills. 

The ladies arrived dripping, but happily 
well cloaked. ‘The guns met them, also 
hopelessly drenched and most woebegone, 
—so depressed, in fact, that one hardly 
dared to ask what they had shot; but we 
saw a dozen or so dripping objects, and 
heard murmurs of a brace of snipe—one 
to Alec’s gun. Things began to look 
more cheerful when the men had a good 
peat fire roaring up the chimney. 

At the door of the hut we had been 
saluted by a pungent odour, and beheld 
the floor deluged in a sea of deer! It 
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otherwise modern French—very jaunty, 
Alec was also soaked, and had to be 
arrayed in a lady’s light grey waterproof, 
with voluminous capes. It 
hung round him in toga like folds, and quite 
took away his appetite for luncheon. — His 
father and the “ Knowing One” ignored 
all feelings of dampness, and brooded 
anxiously on the smallness of the bag. 

The “Far Butts” on the east side of 
the moor are justly renowned, both for the 
sport and for the glorious view; as the 
name suggests, it meant a very long tramp 
—round three sides of the biggest part of 
the moor. 

We start (the ladies wait for a fine day 
for this excursion) from the ‘‘ Sportsman’s 


sleeveless, 




















The bridge at Woodale. 


seemed that our assistant host, the 
* Knowing One,” with his usual activity, 
had thought fit to tap the barrel of beer 
for the men, using, in his haste, paper 
instead of tow ; the whole thing collapsed, 
and a large quantity of beer went to keep 
down the dust on the not too well swept 
floor. 

Lunch soon made things look more 
cheery. One of the soaked shooters was 
persuaded to take off his coat and have 
it dried on the oven door, his daughter 
lending him hers meanwhile ; it proved 
wearable, but small in the shoulders and 
short in the sleeves, and the tails stood 
out behind after the cut of coat of Mr. 
Jorrocks or a “ costume de chasse anglaise,” 


Rest,” downhill first by a road which 
anywhere else wouid be called a water- 
course; then uphill by a very steep 
footpath till we reach the eastern boundary 
wall; from here a_ stealthy string of 
walkers plod silently along its gradual 
ascent for at least three-quarters of a mile. 
The butts, some distance still, are at 
right angles with this wall, but are 
eventually reached, and the waiting for 
the drive begins. 

After much strain and tension an old 
bird or so appears, generally to mount 
high in the air above Alec’s butt, well 
out of reach of his 20-bore. But pre- 
sently they come very differently, and 
the guns have glorious opportunities, 
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The birds begin to fall with exhilarating 
bumps and thuds in front of the butt I 
am in—some behind over the boundary 
dyke. Poor creatures! little do they 
know, flashing past like bullets, the deadly 
hate they inspire. ‘The excitement is 
worth any amount of trudging. Unfor- 
tunately it is all too short, and a certain 
depression is felt when the drivers appear 
in view. But, collecting the game, the 
number picked up on this occasion was 
most satisfactory, and comparing notes 
with the other butts gives one something 
to do, and proves often very amusing. 
The “ Knowing One” during a drive has 
usually seen enormous extended ‘‘ flocks ” 
of birds séow/y streaming over between 
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the bag. His father, to rub the lesson well 
in, killed the longest right and left on record. 

At the next drive one of the ladies 
was offered a shot actually with a real 
12-bore ejecting gun; the kindness and 
generosity of the ‘‘ Knowing One’s ” offer 
was much appreciated, but unwillingly 
declined. As the lady in question had 
not previously practised even the bringing 
up of the gun to the shoulder, it would at 
least have meant one to three less grouse 
in the bag. She contented herself with 
merely, in eagerness to mark the fallen 
birds, forgetting to hand out cartridges at 
a critical moment! After this—luncheon: 
grouse pie, spiced beef, many drinks, and 
jam tarts. 
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A fall in a moorland stream. 


my father and the Colonel. ‘To a mere 
onlooker they seemed to shoot past like 
a flash —notably one bird, which at first 
high up, in the distance, appeared to be 
sternly making direct for the butt on my 
right ; it suddenly changed its course, 
doubled speed, and flashed past at a 
slanting angle, to end its days suddenly 
in the air, and fall with a thud at the 
other side of the boundary dyke. The 
drive over, we walk across the ground just 
driven towards the station for the next 
drive. On the way two birds got up, just 
to prove to Alec that grouse will still 
“lig” some times even in the heather 
walked over by the drivers. He not 
being prepared, and convinced no birds 
could still be lying, failed to add them to 


After lunch the ladies have decidedly 
the best of it, sitting or lying in the 
heather—a lovely view and a lazy mind, 
disturbed only by an occasional buzzing 
bee. A rare bang in the distance did 
not make one envy the shooters their 
labours through the hottest part of the 
day. But even to the stay-behind crew 
comes a hot time ; boiling the kettle for 
the necessary and much-needed tea, and 
making buttered toast in front of a big 
peat fire, entailed much burning of the 
face, but the appreciation the toast—often, 
alas, sadly over-cooked—met with repaid 
any unpleasant extra warmth it may have 
caused, 

A tragic incident 
o'clock on August 21st. 


occurred at five 
One of the guns 
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kindly volunteered to bring the kettle for 
the tea-maker (seated on ¢He chair). He 


very neatly filled the teapot and one of 


the cups, as requested ; but, in replacing 
it, he unfortunately ignored the obvious 
and usual way of putting a kettle on the 
fire, wishing evidently to experiment on 
a new position—with the result that the 
contents of the kettle were overturned 
into the glowing turf and descended into 
a week’s accumulation of ashes. An 
incense of rust-coloured particles arose, 
and soon filled the hut with a dense 
cloud, causing a partial extinction of the 
fire. ‘There was a speedy exit of the tea- 
drinkers, each seizing his cup and saucer 
and any viands within reach,—to be 
finished with much laughter on the grass 
outside. ‘The poor culprit, swell heated 
previously by walking throughthe bracken, 
was left kneeling, disconsolately contem- 
plating the remnants of a fire and trying 
with bellows to raise it to its former glory. 
It certainly was an odd interruption to 
our tea-party. 

The same individual on another oc- 
casion proudly rejected the improvised 
kettle-holder, declaring his hands quite 
unsensitive. They proved greatly other- 
wise, and the kettle found a_ resting-place 
on the oilcloth top of the small table ; it 
stuck to it very tight, with much fizzling, 
and could only be removed by strenuous 
efforts. 

Alec was more successful with snipe, 
rabbits, trout, and gooseberries than with 
grouse. He even forsook the birds alto- 
gether one afternoon, and spent some 
profitable hours after the rabbits under 
the Scar. A knife seems to have been 
lost—a rabbit probably swallowed it—and 
no means being available for connecting 
the legs of the beasts, a nice knitted 
necktie was cheerfully sacrificed and the 
rabbits slung behind his back, to the great 
detriment of a new frieze coat. Re- 
moving the stains afforded occupation 
for the whole party next morning in the 
gunroom. A bucket of water, many sug- 
gestions, and ammonia were needed ; but 
it dried quite clean on the garden seat. 

Dyeing hats on a former visit had been 
practised—particularly on a light grey 
felt belonging to my father, pronounced 
too obvious to the grouse. I give the 
recipe of the process. After breakfast 
squeeze the hat into the slop-basin ; pour 
in the remaining contents of the teapot, 
then get the most enterprising of the party 
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to wring it out. It will then be found to 
be not sufficiently deep in colour, so the 
same process must be repeated, using, 
this time, the coffee-pot instead of the 
teapot. ‘The hat should then be hung 
out to dry in the sun, and after three 
hours will be found to be a muddled 
brown colour, and quite too small for any 
adult head. 

But let us return to matters relative to 
sport. One morning on the way to the 
Moss we encountered a large retriever 
dog belonging to a shooting party staying 
at the “King’s Head,” in the village. 
The dog had been out exercising, and was 
evidently much disappointed not to be 
going shooting. Thinking one party as 
good as another, with great discrimination 
he attached himself to the ‘ Knowing 
One,” absolutely refusing to leave him. We 
decided that when we left the “ Defiance ” 
the dog should return with it to the 
village ; he was tied on behind and the 
coachman instructed as to his disposal. But 
the dog, still attracted by the “ Knowing 
One,” stood like a rock. ‘The coachman, 
heedless of his attitude, set the *‘ Defiance” 
in motion ; the dog went sprawling on his 


back, and unfortunately got dragged 
many yards through stones and dust 


before the yells of the whole party were 
able to get the carriage stopped. It was 
decided to take him on for the day, but 
he proved a most useless beast, and spoilt 
“ Rufus,” a most capable retrieving collie 
with a faultless nose. Also (this is less 
important), in floundering over a loosely 
built high stone wall, he managed to 
nearly kill himself and his temporary 
master by scattering it in all directions. 
That morning the bag was small, and 
after lunch the dog was left in the peat 
house by himself. 

We always returned from the Moor 
with wonderful appetites, and great were 
the dinners provided : trout, whole salmon, 
green goose, grouse, apricot tart, caviare 
and champagne galore ; not to speak of 
turtle soup and the tame wild ducks 
specially reared by the ‘‘ Knowing One.” 
The subjects discussed at dinner were 
usually most edifying. One thing we really 
did learn—that the knitted garments for 
the feet, which we in our ignorance had 
previously written “socks,” should cor- 
rectly be spelt “sox.” Since, I have 
wondered how a_ half completed pair 
would write itself. One of the ladies 


had a great idea that men had much more 
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talent for household management than 
women, and supported her argument 
vigorously. ‘The episode of the kettle at 
the “ Sportsman’s Rest” was held to prove 
her wrong. ‘This she did not allow, as 
she considered that the training and 
development were deficient on that 
occasion. ‘The talent, she still maintains, 
is greatly existent in mankind, though for 
the present it can only shine in_ the 
direction and supervision of household 
labour, not in the actual exercise of it. 

Shooting talk was not much indulged 
in until the last evening, when it was 
proposed that the youngest member of 
the party should make a speech on the 
subject of “the grouse.” But he reso- 
lutely refused to have anything to do with 
such a project. Somebody else got as 
far as “ The Grouse is a bird —er—which 
er—sits up in the heather about forty 
yards from a butt—er—er—it then looks 
like a bottle!” 

It was then suggested that each guest 
should write an article on ‘Grouse 
Shooting,” from his or her individual 
point of view, for the ———— Magazine. 
The Colonel’s was particularly to be 
devoted to explaining why grouse lie in 
the edge of the bracken. 

As far as I can ascertain, mine is the 
only extant attempt at a magazine article, 
whence I plead for the reader’s kind 
indulgence for its appearance. I haven't 
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said much about grouse and still less 
about shooting, and am still in ignorance 
as to the cause of birds lying, if they do 
“lig,” in the edge of the bracken. But 
I have heard it whispered, by a lady 
last year, that when the ‘‘ Knowing One ” 
volunteers to walk the bracken he isn’t 
so much to be pitied as one might 
imagine, it being strongly suspected that 
in the bigger clumps he knows of certain 
sheep-tracks and takes care not to leave 
them ! 

But, in all sincerity, one hears enough 
about shooting. Only the other day I 
heard of a man who got eighty-eight birds 
at one drive (picked eighty-three) ; after 
that he was so sick of it that he gave up 
shooting and, instead, waved his hat in the 
air to turn the birds to the other butts! 

Our visit of ten days came to a too 
quick conclusion. The last few days of 
glorious August weather made it doubly 
sad to leave. But we kept up our spirits 
to the last, and drove cheerily away down 
the hill; one lady in great triumph, the 
proud recipient of the prize bouquet from 
the village Flower Show; it was very 
typical, being composed of foxgloves, 
heather, harebells, ragwort and various 
grasses. It nearly rivalled the claret jug 
in weight, and proved very tiring when 
waved at arm’s length in acknowledg- 
ment of the salutations from the garden 
which cheered us on our way. 

















The ‘* Sportsman's Rest.” 
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‘She wore a new white dress... 














THE RED CLOAK. 


BY KATHARINE HICKES. 


YHEN Count Fritz attained the 

W age of twenty-one, his mother, 

the Countess, decided that he 

should marry. “For,” she said, “if he 

marries now, he will marry to please me. 
Later, he will please himself.” 

So she drew up a list of likely girls, 
of whom she finally selected two. But 
between these two she could in no way 
come to a decision. One was a princess 
and very poor; the other was nobody in 
particular but very rich. ‘The princess 
was not at all beautiful, but she always 
went to church on Sunday mornings and 
on days of obligation, and was never 
known to be otherwise than very good. 
She was not clever, but she knew how to 
mark linen with indelible red cotton, and 
never failed to do so before the things 
went to the wash. 

The other girl was Miss Willow Edeney, 
an American, an heiress, and an orphan, 
who had lived these two years past with 
the Von Lehnkes, her mother’s people, 
in a big old house in a little old town 
not a day’s journey away. Concerning 
her the Countess could not so readily 
come to a conclusion. On the one hand 
was her wealth. Undoubtedly she was 
very wealthy. Every one in the province 
knew that. On the other hand, though 
it was undeniably true that her mother 
had been born a compatriot of the 
Count’s, and came of a very worthy 
family, yet it was also a fact that her 
father and her money were American. 
The women, too, agreed that she was 
headstrong, disrespectful, wrong-headed 
on the matter of dressing her hair, and 
on the whole a bad example to be set 
in their midst. ‘The Countess realised 
to the full the depressing nature of this 
evidence, but, it being borne in upon her 
one day that to her might fall the task 
of taming this young shrew, she began to 
think that she saw at last which way the 
finger of Providence was pointing. 

So she furbished up an ancient ac- 
quaintance with the American’s guardians, 
wrote them letters of her own original 
composition, and sent them a box of 
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little cakes made by her own hands. 
The Von Lehnkes were so flattered that 
they could hardly refrain from closing 
with the Countess at once ; but firstly, 
an exaggerated sense of their own worth, 
and secondly, a consideration of their 
ward’s importance as an heiress, induced 
them to lead the Countess on with wiles 
and shilly-shallying until she had gone 
so far as to send them photographs of 
herself and her interesting son. The 
Von Lehnkes succumbed, and _ the 
Countess went to her son and told him 
to have his things put into a portmanteau 
and go up to the ancient city of Burg, 
where, in an old and gloomy house with 
a walled-in garden, he would find a young 
and beautiful maiden of the name of 
Willow. And he was to go in and ask 
her to marry him. 

““And what shall I do if she says 
‘Yes’?” asked Fritz. 

“ If she says ‘Yes’? Why, of course 
she will say ‘Yes.’ What's the boy 
thinking of 2? And you will marry her in 
a month from the day.” 

“That,” said Fritz, ‘‘ would be incon- 
venient. If you are so sure she will say 
‘Yes,’ I had better not risk it. I won't 
ask her.” 

From this position she could not move 
him. She tried him for three weeks with 
much patience and many wiles, but no 
result. Finally, in despair, she offered 
him the poor princess, but as he had 
seen her several times, her blue blood 
and desirable connections failed to attract 
him. 

At this pass matters remained until 
one day the Count suddenly put on a 
head-of-the-family air, and wanted to 
know why in the name of his spendthrift 
ancestors he couldn’t have the shooting 
on his own lands, and gave his mother 
to understand that he must and would 
have a shoot next season or he would be 
a pitiable object for ever in the eyes of 
everybody. 

The Countess rose to the occasion. 
She said: “Ask the American girl to 
marry you.” 
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“If you dont mind my just stepping down from the 
top of the wall on to your shoulder’” 


Fritz said: “Oh, bother!” but after 
watching a party of Englishmen shooting 
his covers for a week, decided he would 
go up and have a look at her; and in 
consequence, on an afternoon in early 
spring, the Countess sent him off with 
his tutor and a servant, and a large 
number of very particular instructions. 

Now, as Fate willed it, he arrived at 
the old town which contained the house 
with the walled-in garden one forenoon 
on a day when the carnival was at its 





height. Three times on his way from 
the station was his aristocratic nose 
tickled by the tip of a peacock feather, 
and as he alighted from his carriage at 
the door of his hotel a shower of coloured 
confetti fell from the brim of his hat. 
He exclaimed, “ It isn’t 
sais fair!” and bought a whisk 
of tissue-paper from a man 
in the street. “It may 
possibly be a_ protection,” 
% he explained to his tutor, 
“and is pretty certain to 
be a source of annoyance 
to many people.” 

“But, Count! You are surely not 
going into the streets ?” 

“Well, not until I’ve ordered lunch,” 
said Fritz. 

But some time before the lunch appeared 
Count Fritz’s room was found to be vacant, 
while a noble youth in a schoolboy’s smock 
and a dunce’s cap was grinning his way 
through the crowded streets. 

He had a very good time. He followed 
the processions round the town; he 
scattered about an enormous quantity of 
confetti; he bought expensive bouquets 
and gave them to work-girls in pink paper 
caps ; he threw copper coins in the air for 
little yelling boys to catch ; learnt several 
new songs and practised them in the 
market-place. In short, he enjoyed himself 
thoroughly till the fall of the first blue 
shadow of dusk in the afternoon. ‘Then, 
somewhere in a quiet part of the town— 
he didn’t at all know where—a girl he 
had been feeding with bonbons burnt the 
back of his hand with her cigarette and 
ran away laughing. 

“Little jilt!” he said, sucking the burn. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

A pleased little laugh sounded from 
somewhere over his head. He looked 
up, and saw between the bare branches 
of an apple-tree showing up over a stone 
wall, a head in a big red hood. 

He threw up a kiss, and said, ‘‘ How 
did you get up there ?” 

“T climbed up,” said the red hood. 
** Did you think, perhaps, I was born here ? 
I am not an apple. Why did that girl 
burn your hand ?” 

“]T shan’t tell you. Will you come and 
have some coffee with me?” 

“No, I won't. I know ‘won't’ isn’t 
pretty, but it is virtuous, undoubtedly, and 
will probably lead you to the conclusion 
that I am a very good girl.” 
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“But it doesn’t. It leads me to the 
conclusion that you would like to but you 
can’t. Why not?” 

““Because the only way out of this 
Eden is through a door which is at 
present securely locked.” 

“Try the front door.” 

“Can't. I’ve promised.” 

‘¢ Promised what ?” 

‘“‘Not to leave the house.” 

“What bad luck! You didn’t know 
then you were going to see me, did 
you?” 

“That was not so unfortunate. It is 
quite possible I might have been dis- 
appointed. You've no idea how funny 
you look. But see here! What is your 
name ?” 

“ F— rh’m—Max!” 

“Well then, Max. I didn’t promise 
not to leave the garden!” 

‘But the door?” 

“Ves, of course! But if you don’t 
mind my just stepping down from the 
top of the wall on to your shoulder——” 

“1 should just think I didn’t !” 

And so it came about that Count Fritz 
had coffee with a girl in a red hood, 
which came so far down over her eyes 
that he only caught a glimpse of them 
two or three times by the exercise of the 
most subtle artifice, and afterwards went 
out and witnessed a dazzling display of 
fireworks with a corner of red cloak 
twisted round his right arm, and still later 
danced innumerable dances with the frill 
of a red hood resting on his shoulder, and 
finally returned to his hotel some time after 
midnight with a small triangle of red cloth 
surreptitiously hidden in his pocket-book. 

To the respectful remonstrance of his 
harassed tutor, he made a lengthy and 
incoherent reply to the effect that he had 
had a fine time, one of the best times, in 
fact, that he had ever had in his life; 
that he had been listening to an orchestra 
of golden psalteries and silver sackbuts 
played by the best fellows in the world ; 
that he had been dancing on a floor that 
did all the dancing for you, and allowed 
its happy patrons to abandon them- 
selves to the ravishing sensations of a 
bird on an ocean billow; that the town 
in which he then found himself was 
incomparably the most desirable town in 
the province, and why, he wanted to 
know, had he not been born in it, and 
brought up in it, and sent to school in it, 
and had music and coffee for ever in it,— 
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and so on, until his worried confidant 
took fright and asked him if he had 
forgotten he was about to be married 
in it, 

“How on earth did you know that?” 
cried Fritz delightedly. ‘I would never 
have given you credit for it. But you 
don’t know who she is—no, no! You 
don’t know as much as that?” 

The tutor said that probably all the 
town knew who she was. 

‘Ha, ha! he’s thinking of the American. 
Oh, it’s not the American! No, no! 
To-morrow I call on the American, make 
myself disagreeable—then—I search the 
town for a red cloak with a three-cornered 
bit cut out of the edge. The wearer— 
no, I do not know her name, but what 
matter? I have the three-cornered bit— 
behold it!—she has the cloak. What more 
simple ?” 

‘* Nothing, nothing !” said his distracted 
companion. ‘ But—but I don’t under- 
stand. Where did you find her?” 

‘“*T found her,” said Fritz, “in an apple 
tree.” 

Then he went to bed and slept sweetly. 

Much to the relief of his tutor, he seemed 
entirely rational the next morning, and his 
appearance before the fair American’s 
guardians was such as to enhance the 
prestige of his house. He was as well 
groomed as an Englishman, as haughty 
as a princelet without an income, and a 
little, but not irritatingly gracious. ‘The 
two old people received him in semi- 
state—biggest drawing-room, best clothes, 
and several men-servants. But the heiress 
did not appear. Uncle Dietrich talked 
of many things, and Aunt Anna flattered 
her husband and paid Fritz little compli- 
ments, and kept her eyes glued to the 
door by which her niece was momentarily 
expected toenter. Still she did not come, 
and the old lady’s mouth drooped and her 
eyes grew big, and Fritz began to suspect 


something had gone wrong. ‘The old 
gentleman sent a servant to summon 


Miss Edeney, and Fritz came to the 
conclusion that the American had over- 
slept herself, and that she was only now 
having her hair done. 

Consequently, he was more than ever 
pleased he had made up his mind not to 
marry her. ‘Ten minutes passed. Then 
up rose Aunt Anna with an expression of 
unconcealed anxiety, and she, too, went 
to fetch her niece. Fritz said to himself, 
** She can’t have been out of bed when I 
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came, the lazy thing!” And as the 
thought crossed his mind, the old gentle- 
man excused himself and followed his 
wife and the footman. Fritz laughed 
softly to himself. Since he was not going 
to marry this lie-a-bed he could afford to 
be amused. 

By-and-by the old lady returned in a 
state of agitation no longer to be disguised. 
Behind her came her husband, looking 
sheepish. The state of affairs—the 
deplorable and much to be regretted state 
of affairs—was this. Briefly, Willow— 
Miss Edeney—refused to see him. It was 
monstrous, incredible: both her relatives 
were distracted and  humiliated—oh! 
humiliated beyond words! But she would 
not come. Why not? Who knows? It 
was true she was scolded last night for 
—for a disobedience—a piece of girlish 
mischief. Yes, doubtless she was 
cautioned again this morning. She was 
high-spirited—and young. As Count Fritz 
of course knew, she was but seventeen— 
a mere child! She was resentful, like a 
child. Oh, yes! Undoubtedly she was 
scoring them off. ‘The Count would 
understand this distressing whim did not 
in any sense refer to him? 

The Count bowed gravely. He looked 
aristocratically wooden, but secretly was 
very happy. How could he make love 
to an angry school-girl? Not even the 
Countess could expect it. 

But he was not to escape so easily. 
The school-girl’s uncle suddenly found 
his tongue, and made an_ audacious 
suggestion. 

“Since she won’t come to you, why 
don’t you go to her?” 

The old lady gasped, and Fritz allowed 
his face to become expressive. 

Dietrich wiped both sets of fingers 
carefully with his handkerchief, not be- 
cause it was necessary, but because he 
was nervous. 

“She is in her sitting-room, Count. 
My dear, Mrs. Chive is in her sitting- 
room, too. Mrs. Chave is her old nurse, 
Count. I think you will get on with 
Mrs. Chave. If you would let me conduct 
you——- ?” 

“Would you, Count? There is no 
doubt I should reproach myself for ever 
if you went without seeing her !” 

Such an event would make the catas- 
trophe doubly deplorable. Fritz gave in, 
and suffered himself to be conducted to 
the door of a room upstairs. 


Uncle Dietrich preceded him, urbanely 
announcing his arrival. 

“ T will not see him,” said Willow some- 
where behind the door. 

“ But he is here—Aeré 

“Here! You have brought him up?” 

“ Be good, little rabbit! You cannot 
refuse to see him. ” 

“*Oh, but I can!” 

“ Count !” said Dietrich recklessly, “ do 
us the honour to enter!” 

Willow, the heiress, was undoubtedly 
very angry. Otherwise, she could not 
possibly have misbehaved as she did on 
this occasion, Count Fritz came into the 
room bowing, like the nobleman he was ; 
but she turned her back on him before 
he had time so much as to catch a glimpse 
of her, and seated herself at a little table 
facing the wall, with two palm-leat fans 
held up in each hand like blinkers. 

‘“‘T am indisposed to receive company 
this morning,” she remarked. “ ‘Tell the 
Count I will not see him.” 

So Count Fritz found himself cast adrift 
in a strange parlour with an old nurse 
sewing indifferently in one corner and an 
heiress sulking in another, and nothing to 
hold on to but his hat. He began to 
suspect that he had been made to look 
ridiculous, and this feeling so quickly got 
the better of him that he ended by letting 
his dignity disappear and only a_ very 
large injury remain. He said frigidly : 
“You needn’t suppose I came here 
because I wanted to.” 

And she replied: “I don’t. I suppose 
you came because your mother told 
you to. 

Whereupon the last remnant of the 
high-born manner disappeared, and the 
f an irritated youth said: “I 


"er ” 


voice of 
might as well tell you, before we go any 
further, that I am not going to marry 
you.” 

“T could have told you that,” said 
Willow, ‘‘ before we started at all.” 

Then ensued a_ prolonged silence. 
Mrs. Chave sewed, Willow sulked, Count 
Fritz tapped the toe of his shoe with his 
cane and was very angry. 

By-and-by he said: ‘As we are both 
of us of the same mind, apparently the 
thing is settled and there is no need for 
me to stay.” 

“Then I wish you good morning,” said 
Willow cheerfully, from behind the fans ; 
and Mrs. Chave put down her sewing and 
rose respectfully. 
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Good morning, Miss Edeney,” said 
Fritz. ‘Then he suddenly caught Mrs. 
Chave’s eye fixed, with an unmistakable 
twinkle in it, not on him, but on Miss 
Willow ; and immediately a demon of 
curiosity seized him, and he said, almost 
without thinking: “ Aren’t you going to 
turn round now?” 

eNO.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, because—because you might fall 
in love with me if I did!” 

‘No, I shouldn’t. That’s out of the 
question.” 

“Oh!” said Willow, with elaborate 
emphasis. ‘‘ Vow I see! ‘There’s some 
one else!” Then, in a tone of friendly 
curiosity, ‘‘ Does the Countess know ?” 

“No, she doesn’t. Why aren’t you 
going to turn round ?” 

“ Because my eyes 
does your girl live ?” 

“She lives in an apple-tree. I found 
her in it in the afternoon, and I put her 
back there again in the evening, but I am 
sorry to say I cannot remember at all 
where the apple-tree grows. Why are 
your eyes red? Have you been crying? 
What for?” 

“The Countess will never put up with 
an apple-girl. Will you invite me to your 
wedding ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Fritz was so pleased at the thought of 
his wedding that he gave an excited little 
laugh out loud. He had hardly thought 
of any marriage arrangements so far, and 
Willow went up points in his esteem at 
this proof of her foresight and good taste. 

After this happy reminder of the object 
of his admiration it occurred to him that 
there were certain inflections in the 
American’s voice that reminded him a 
little of the girl-in the red cloak. ‘That 
only shows how much in love I am,” he 
thought, in a rapture of self-approval. 
“An ordinary fellow would never have 
noticed it.” He assured Willow he would 
certainly not forget her even on so 
absorbing an occasion as his wedding, 
and she might consider an invitation hers 
from that moment, and added that, seeing 
they were about to part on such eminently 
Satisfactory terms, could not Willow bring 
herself to afford him a glimpse of her face 
before he went ? 

“You see it might be awkward if I 
didn’t recognise you at the wedding,” he 
said, “and as I am not likely to fall in 


are red. Where 
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love with you anyhow, red eyes can’t 
make much difference.” 

But Willow, shaking her head violently 
behind the fans, could by no means be 
persuaded to agree with him. ‘“ But you 
shall see me at your wedding,” she added 
amiably. 

And Fritz spread out the palm of his 
hand and expressed the opinion that he 
would be partially desolate until that time 
arrived ; and prepared to take his leave. 

“Good morning, Count,” said Willow 
once more. ‘“‘ But you might have told 
me her name, though.” 

“No, I mightn’t,” said Fritz. 
he added _ confidentially, 
don’t know it.” 

“You don’t know it! Oh, what zwd/ 
the Countess say? Besides, how will you 
find her if you don’t know her name, or 
where she lives ?” 

“There will be no difficulty! She’s 
not the sort of girl, I can tell you, to be 
hidden away, or remain unnoticed. You 
should just see her!” 

“Should 1? What is she like ?” 

“* Well, she wears a red cloak.” 

“A red cloak! A red—oh, 
she 2?” 

** With a hood to it!” 


“You don't say so! I suppose, though, 


Then 
“because I 


does 


she didn’t wear the hood over her 
head ?” 
“But she did! And it came right 


down over her eyes—bother it! ‘There 
was a sort of frill to it, you know.” 

‘*Oh, there was ?” 

“Yes, and you’ve no idea how nice— 
but have you ever seen such a cloak 
before ?” 

“Dozens of times !” 

* But where ?” 

“Dozens of places. There isn’t any- 
thing so very remarkable about a red cloak 
with a frilly hood to it, is there ?” 

“No. At least there wasn’t yesterday 
evening ; but there is now.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Tl tell you. secause yesterday 
evening I cut a three-cornered bit out 
of it.” 

“* Vhat did you do?” 

“So now, you see, I shall know it 
again the minute I see it. I have the 
three-cornered chip here, in my pocket- 
book. She has the cloak with the jagged 
edge. I search the town till I find it. 
What more simple ? ” 


‘‘More simple than you? I do not 


36 
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know. Supposing the red cloak does 
not choose to be found?” 

** What desolation! I am distracted at 
the thought ? ” 

“When do you propose starting on 
your search ?” asked Willow, pointedly. 

“Directly! directly! But you con- 
sider it rather smart of me, don’t you? 
to think of a thing like that on the spur of 
the moment ?” 

Willow said curiously, “What moment 
was it?’ 

“Tt was a certain particular moment 
when she was holding a big box of 
chocolates in her hand so heedlessly that 
all I had to do was to give it a jerk and 
tip them all over into her lap. ‘Then, 
while she was picking them up and 
pretending to be angry with me——-” 

“Oh, oh! You had better not tell her 
that tale! Pretending !—oh, I doubt if 
she will speak to you again! And why 
should she pretend, if you please ?” | 

“But she did, though. _You don’t 
know her as well as I do. ‘There, I go to 
look for her—I commence my _ search 
from this hour. I shall find her, no fear ! 
Miss Edeney, you will come to my 
wedding, will you not ?” 

“Well, Iam not quite so sure of that 
as I was.” 

“ But ! 

“Oh, I have altered my mind several 
times since then. Az revoir, Count !” 

Before the door had well closed behind 
him, Willow’s blinkers were thrown right 
and left, and Willow was tugging at the 
key of her warbrobe. 

‘*Chavey! Chavey!” she cried: 
“where is my red cloak? Oh, the 
unprincipled fellow! Chavey, just look 
here! Cut out—wilfully cut out—a piece 
as big as my hand! Oh, I can’t get 
over it! What mischief! Why, the 
thing’s spoilt !” 

Mrs. Chave marvelled aloud that it had 
not been noticed the previous night, and 
considered it a special mercy that the 
eyes of Willow’s aunt had been withheld. 
‘“As it 1s,” she added, ‘“‘all you have 
to do, is to let me have it and get rid 
of it, so tnat 

“Get rid of it? Oh, I hardly think 
that’s necessary, is it, Chavey dear? For 
the present, at any rate—oh, certainly it 
isn’t necessary ! ” 

“Very well, Miss Willow,” said Mrs. 
Chave, stolidly. 

Aunt Anna was very pleased with dear 





Willow, after all. Willow, without doubt, 
had profited by the few words let fall by 
her solicitous relatives that morning. 
‘The Count was, of all charming and 
well-bred youths, the best bred, the most 
charming ; and he had asked permission 
to call on the following day, and would 
Willow be prepared to receive him ? 

Willow on this point reserved her 
opinion, and kept her relatives on a 
gridiron of apprehension for a day and 
a night. 

On the following evening Fritz came, 
Willow’s attitude on that occasion was 
one to set on edge the teeth of her friends 
and well-wishers. She refused to be at 
hand to receive him on his arrival, and 
kept him waiting when he came. — Finally 
she arrived, blandly self-conscious and 
affectedly indifferent, at the entrance to 
the long drawing-room, dressed, as dear 
Aunt Anna put it, “as no other jeune 


fille had ever been dressed in that ancient 


house before.” She wore a new white 
dress, very long, very handsome, and 
trailing on the ground a_ yard behind 


her. Her arms were bare, her hair 
dressed high, with a bunch of red berries 
over her forehead. So _ far, good. 
But—— ! 


Over her shoulders lay a cloak, an 
ordinary red garden-cloak with a hood 
to it. Aunt Anna threw up her hands. 

Willow said sweetly, “It is a chilly 
night, auntie dear.” ‘Then she turned 
right round with her back to the visitor, 
and remarked audibly, “It would be 
dreadfully unlucky if I caught a chill. 
You know what a sight I always look 
with a cold in my head. Horrid enough 
to scare off the silliest boy.” 

“Niece! Niece!” 

Anna Von Lehnke was so ashamed, 
she couldn’t look the Count in the face. 
Willow looked over her shoulder at him 
and laughed. 

Fritz was so very much_ astonished 
that he remained laboriously aristocratic 
and almost speechless for the entire 
evening. 

Willow tried to look bored and sleepy, 
but failed obviously, and when Fritz asked 
her, as if he couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, whether she ever walked in 
the garden, she not only replied that she 
very often did, but added quite gratuitously 
that she nearly always walked there after 
breakfast in the morning. 

So that it might not have been 
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altogether chance that led the footsteps 
of the noble Count to the pavement 
under the high stone wall at nine o’clock 
next day. ‘There was the frill of a red 
hood showing above the coping. 

“How was I to know it was your 
garden?” he said aggrievedly. 

The frill suddenly became animated, 
and a voice from below demanded whether 
he was quite sure now? 

“Little apple-girl,” said Fritz astutely, 
“come and have some coffee !” 

Willow’s head and shoulders appeared 
above the wall, her two hands clinging 
to the top. 

“Coffee! At this time of morning! 
I had mine an hour ago? 

“This evening, then ?” 

“Without doubt. In Aunt Anna’s 
drawing-room.” 

“Willow, will you marry me ?” 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

“If you will, I will take you to the 
Carnival every year.” 

“Oh, Count! And shall I wear a 
Carnival hat?” 
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“Certainly. And carry a_peacock’s 
feather. When shall we be married?” 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“You promised to come to my wedding, 
you know.” 

“Ha! Ha! ‘That was when you 
talked of marrying an apple-girl !” 

“Little Pippin! Will you be married 
in your red cloak ?” 

“In my red—— What an idea! | 
should think not, indeed! Why, it has 
a piece jagged out from the edge!” 

“True. Perhaps you had better not. 
The Countess would be certain to object.” 

“Would she indeed? And would it 
be her wedding, may I ask?” 

“She'll probably reckon she made it, 
anyhow. You see, she won’t know any- 
thing about—about the red cloak and 
all that.” 

“Fritz! Ill wear it-—oh, undoubtedly ! 
That is if I marry you, of course.” 

Fritz grinned idiotically. ‘‘ Of course,” 
he said—‘‘of course!” And for the 
second time he threw her a kiss from his 
finger-tips. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 
BY LYDIA M. WOOD. 
ESIDE the casement where the white rose flings 
Her shadow ’gainst the pane, I see you stand— 


As once you stood, your fair hair lightly fanned 
By idle breezes into curling rings. 


A passing swallow twittering from the eaves, 
The low hushed splash of waters on the stone, 


Make you faint music, with an undertone 


Of bees that hum among the rustling leaves. 


Beyond you, like the picture’s setting, lies 
The broad gold calmness of the sunlit bay 
By purple hills encircled, and the day 
Grows blithely blue from reflex of your eyes. 


The air was full of life, and life of you, 

That summer morning ; now I miss it all: 
The grey cold mists have fallen like a pall 
Between what is and that which once I knew 








THE KING. 
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THE KING’S ILLNESS AND 
THE CORONATION. 








BY LADY JEUNE. 


HERE are events in the life of a 
nation, as in that of a family, 
which draw every chord of human 

nature together, which stifle controversy, 
which silence criticism, and which make us 
realise to the full the unity of human life 
and the common property of the emotions 
which influence us and sway us from time 
to time. Great joy, like great sorrow, is a 
universal tie ~sentiments shared by the 
King as well as by the subject ; and from 
time to time a great wave of feeling 
sweeps over us, the strength and immensity 
of which we neither realise nor believe 
in till we find the torrent surging around 
us and ourselves carried along the stream. 
The apathy and indifference which cha- 
racterises so often the corporate life of 
a country is apt to increase, and grow 
stronger, as life becomes more or less 
humdrum and uneventful. ‘The common 
cares of daily existence, the struggle for 
wealth, power, position, engross our 
attention, and tend to degrade our 
standard, making the material side of 
our nature the greatest and strongest 
influence under which we come; and 
it becomes so absorbing that it requires 
some great event. to rouse us from our 
apathy, and give our deeper and more 
elevated feelings a chance of liberating 
themselves from the thraldom under which 
they have been starved, and have well- 
nigh disappeared. It is only when some 
unexpected event touches the spark which 
still flickers in our heart, that we find 
ourselves stirred to our deepest depths, 
and carried away by an emotion hitherto 
unknown to us. That we English are a 
loyal people. no one can deny, but we 
take our loyalty, as we do our religion, 
in a quiet and unenthusiastic way, being 
somewhat ashamed to make any great 
parade of a feeling as much a part of 
our being as light is of the sun. It is a 
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sentiment we would fight and die for, but 
to protest about it, or make any great 
profession of its existence, is absolutely 
foreign and abhorrent to our English 
character. We are a reserved and an in- 
expressive people under normal conditions, 
unsympathetic, nay, somewhat cynical-- 
ashamed to show how deep and passionate 
are some of the beliefs in defence of 
which we have developed into the people 
that we are: unexpectedly and suddenly 
some event occurs which stirs our sluggish 
and silent nature, and a flood so deep 
and strong and passionate sweeps over us 
that we are carried away, and lose our- 
selves in its intensity. 

It had been our recent hope that this 
short paper should have dealt with the 
solemnisation of one of the most magni- 
ficent and glorious ceremonials that occur 
in the life of a nation. ‘The coronation 
of an English sovereign is an event that 
is full of the deepest significance to the 
English people, and the coronation of 
King Edward VII. was regarded in every 
way as one of the most sacred incidents 
that has ever happened in our history. 
Sixty years ago the accession of a young 
and inexperienced woman to the throne 
of England had stirred the chivalrous 
feelings of all the country, and Queen 
Victoria’s reception from her people was 
the outcome of that feeling, as well as 
the welcome of an era of promise to 
which they eagerly looked for fulfilment. 
That expectation was more than realised. 
Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne 
at a time of great political and social 
changes. ‘The country was _ recovering 
from the strain of the long wars of the 
early part of the century, her predecessors’ 
reigns had not been glorious or great, 
and the country was passing through a 
period of great distress and political strife. 
The passing of the Reform Bill and the 
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abolition of the Corn Laws were two great 
revolutions which had completely altered 
the fate and future of England; great 
social problems were pressing for solution, 
and the industrial changes which were 
imminent were more important than 
those either of a political or a social 
nature. ‘The mechanical discoveries 
which had reduced the demand for labour 
had made some outlet for the surplus 
population of England imperative ; and 
the application of steam to the practical 
purposes of life had brought every corner 
of the country into touch with the great 
industrial centres. ‘The discovery of gold 
in Australia, and the necessity of finding 
homes elsewhere, had driven thousands 
of our working classes to the Colonies, 
and the foundations of the Greater Britain 
beyond the seas were laid. Sixty-three 
years of devotion to the cause of her 
people, a life spent in unselfish and 
constant labour, side by side with an 
example of high courage and an unsullied 
reputation, had consolidated and moulded 
together all the conflicting elements which 
confronted the Queen and her advisers 
at the beginning of her reign, and enabled 
her to leave to her successor a kingdom 
larger than any the world has ever seen, 
more powerful and stronger, existing on 
the foundations of a love and respect and 
devotion unequalled in the history of the 
world. ‘The events of the Queen’s reign, 
the tendency of her government, the 


spread of education, the development of 


trade, the improvement in the condition 
of the working classes, and the increase 
of wages, all the legislative endeavours 
of the political rulers of England to 
ameliorate the lives of the poor, had 
consolidated the Monarchy, and increased 
its power; but the keystone on which it 
rested was the strong personal affection 
entertained for the Queen throughout the 
country, which found an echo in the 
most distant corner of her dominions.' 
The King has given us many proofs 
that he understands the feeling of his 
people ; and the first act of his reign 
touched a responsive chord in_ their 
hearts, when at his first Council he 
announced his intention of being known 
in the future to his people as “ King 
Edward VII.” Perhaps that announce- 
ment, whether involuntary, or intended 
to impress the country, had a more far- 
reaching effect than the King expected. 
It appealed to the imagination of the 


kingdom, it revived an old English name, 
and above all it proved how thoroughly 
he valued the continuity of the traditions 
which had been laid by his illustrious 
ancestors—kings who had laid the 
foundations of England’s greatness, who 
had conquered her foes, and created the 
liberties and freedom under which she 
had grown powerful. 

‘The early kings of England, whose real 
history is but little known to the mass of 
our countrymen, have, however, left a 
traditional immortality behind them, for 
out of the early struggles and wars in 
England have grown the laws under 
which we have become the rulers of the 
civilised world. ‘The wars with the 
French under the early Edwards of 
England, and the growth of Protestantism 
in the reign of Edward VI., at once the 
most pathetic as well as the most saintly 
of English kings, are associated in the 
minds of Englishmen with the rulers who 
devoted their lives to consolidating the 
freedom and the religious liberty of their 
country. ‘That the King should take the 
same name as those of his predecessors 
whose memories they cherished, was hailed, 
then, with acclamation by his subjects. 
There had never been: any feeling to the 
House of Hanover except one of indiffer- 
ence; the phlegmatic German character 
found no sympathy in England, and the 
fervour of our Protestantism was the 
power that made us accept, but never 
welcome, them. They represented a 
bulwark of national safety, a guarantee 
that the rights so dear to Englishmen 
were to be preserved and kept sacred, 
and as the representatives of that idea we 
made the best of them. By the time that 
the race had become merged in one little 
girl, all that we had fought and struggled 
for was secured, and so steadfast, that the 
loyalty of the country, so long tried and 
repressed, found an outlet in a chivalrous 
devotion to the young Queen. 

During her reign the sentiment of 
monarchy was lost in the personal affec- 
tion of the country for her, for the 
Queen’s hold on her people was a tribute 
to her work, and all she had laboured 
for during her long, and for many years 
lonely, life. ‘That sentiment of affection 
has descended to her son. 

It is so difficult to adequately express 
what is absolutely true of any one in so 
exalted a position as the King of England, 
without exaggeration ; and at a moment 
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like the present, when his life has been 
in peril, one may well be forgiven if 
the pathos and tragedy of the position 
renders the task still more difficult. It 
would be impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast than that which those critical 
hours presented to us. <A people full of 
joy and hope; a nation overflowing in 
passionate welcome and loyalty to their 
King; every town and hamlet in the 
country decked out in the brightest of 
colours and decorations to do him honour; 
every one, everything (even that most 
capricious element, the weather), shower- 
ing down their best in an endeavour to 
prove their devotion. ‘Then, the swift 
change from joyous anticipation to disaster! 
The morning which saw us preparing for 
the greatest pageant of our time found us 
a little later waiting anxiously hour by 
hour for the tidings which were to tell 
us whether the Angel of Death had 
been stayed. ‘There was no need to 
point the contrast: the anxious crowds, 
the untouched decorations, the unlit 
illuminations, told the tale eloquently 
enough, and our sorrow was not the out- 
come of our disappointed and frustrated 
pleasures, but a feeling of grievous 
anxiety for the shadow that had fallen 
on the King and Queen. And _ that 
feeling was deepened by the knowledge 
that in his moments of agony and danger 
the King had thought only of the dis- 
appointment his illness would cause his 
people, and that he had commanded 
that what rejoicings could be carried 
out were not to be stopped or interfered 
with. If the King had in no other way 
shown his solicitude for his people, 
and his regret at their disappointment, 
we might well be satisfied ; but he has 
done something more, in the magnificent 
example of courage which he has set his 
subjects. It is one that has appealed to 
the national imagination and earned for 
him the admiration of the whole world. 
For some time past the King more than 
realised his position; he had been 
suffering acute pain, and the shadow of a 
terrible malady was on him. But through 
all the Court ceremonies and rejoicings of 
the last few wecks the secret has been 
absolutely kept, and the kind smile, the 
always ready courtesy, the perfect  self- 
control, have been maintained, and no 
one ever guessed the black cloud which 
hung above, and must have cast its dark 
shadow over all the apparent pomp and 
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ceremony of Court life. If the King has 
put us in his debt for nothing else, the 
courage he has shown during the last few 
weeks gives us something to be grateful 
for. The courage which is the outcome 
of excitement, as on a battlefield, or which 
grows out of the sudden rise of a wave 
of enthusiasm, are qualities so common to 
our people that they are always to be 
reckoned with, and there is an independ. 
ent encouragement to foster it; but the 
silent endurance of great pain, danger, 
and uncertainty, under the extraordinary 
events of the last month, is something of 


a higher and finer quality; and the 
soldiers of the King who have died 


performing acts of gallantry in South 
Africa did it in the cause of a ruler no 
less brave than they. 

We have, as a nation, gone through 
many phases of feeling and great emotional 
events these last three years, and we have 
borne ourselves in a somewhat capricious 
manner. We have lost our heads over 
success, but we have in the hour of 
danger and uncertainty borne ourselves 
with a dignity and patience that a people 
might well be proud of. ‘The dark days of 
December 1900 found us in a position 
which we had not occupied in the 
memory of living men and women: 
disaster, defeat, and a great national 
reverse, made us brace our sinews and 
steady our nerves. It was a moment too 
deep for words, or anything but action ; 
silently and stubbornly we faced the 
situation, and with neither lamentations 
nor reproach we sent those we trusted to 
redeem the past, and waited in great 
patience the result. It came as we knew 
it would, and a great sigh of relief and 
joy swept over our land. 

Since those days one emotion has 
succeeded another, and found us prepared 
to receive them as a high-spirited people. 
‘The death of the Queen, the accession of 
the King, the alternation of hope and 
uncertainty as regarded the war, and the 
ultimate declaration of peace, were all 
taken inthe proper spirit, and the right note 
struck in the national acceptance of each 
incident. But it was trying the temper 
of a people deeply and highly, after the 
clouds had burst and the sun shone out 
in greater brilliancy, after peace had 
crowned our arms and we were preparing 
to lay the crowning stone on the edifice 
of our national thankfulness and glory, to 
learn that the central figure of our national 
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rejoicings was stricken down, and at the 
moment that the news was published in 
the streets he was hovering on the brink 
of the Dark River. ‘The disappointment, 
the suddenness, were dramatic beyond 
expression, but the lessons of the war and 
all we had passed through had had their 
effect, and, sobered and staggered as we 
were, the people did not lose their heads. 
There was a calmness in the crowds 
which was admirable ; and the preponder- 
ating feeling, after the first shock of 
sorrow and anxiety had passed, was that 
of the King’s own disappointment. His 
people knew that no one would feel this 
more keenly than the King himself: that 
he not only had to undergo a painful and 
dangerous operation, but that he would 
be fretted by the thought of the postponed 
Coronation, was realised most surely by 
the thousands that swarmed in the streets. 
We are a prosaic nation, not easily moved, 
but nowhere are hearts more touched to 
pity for suffering, or moved to sympathy 
for those who are in pain or danger, and 
that was distinctly the attitude of the 
people when they realised what had 
happened to the King. All the incidents 
of the illness—its suddenness, the King’s 
desire to go on with the ceremony of the 
Coronation even at a great personal risk, 
the Queen’s anxiety—all appealed in a 
special way to the waiting and enthusiastic 
crowds, and drew the links which bind the 
nation to the Crown closer to each other ; 
and if anything were needed to strengthen 
the feeling of affection and devotion 
between the King and his people, the 
disaster of that week endeared him more 
deeply to them than any other less 
dramatic incident could possibly have 
done. 

Now that the tension and uncertainty of 
the first days are over, and we are assured 
that we are within reasonable distance of 
the King’s jrecovery, we may look back 
on that dark time of uncertainty with 
feelings not altogether of unmixed  sad- 
ness. ‘There has been the natural dis- 
appointment, and to many a_ certain 
pecuniary loss; but in the main we may 
be thankful for it. It has drawn us all 
nearer to each other, it has given birth 
to feelings of deep loyalty and devotion 
which spring from the deepest founda- 
tions of our being, and it has strengthened 
the feeling of loyalty with one of a deep 
and tender sentiment. Not only in our 
sea-girt island has that feeling been 


quickened and intensified, but wherever 
the British flag flies, the cry has gone up 
to heaven with a deeper intensity, ‘ God 
save the King!” 

The war in South Africa awoke the 
Colonial Empire to its Imperial responsi- 
bilities ; the King’s illness and his arrested 
Coronation bound us together in the 
bonds of a common anxiety and sorrow, 
and no ties are so strong as those which 
are common to all humanity—joy and 
grief. Before that mutual feeling all 
criticism is silenced—a criticism which is 
part of our national character—and our 
appreciation of the King is more kindly 
and more genuine than had the Coronation 
been a great and magnificent pageant. 
The “fierce light which beats upon the 
throne” throws the faults and weaknesses 
of a character into greater relief, a relief 
which is more highly coloured and out of 
perspective than we ever pause to re- 
member. We are so accustomed to the 
constitutional conduct of our sovereigns, 
that we forget how hard and irksome 
must be the self-repression, the constant 
abnegation of opinion and will to those 
whose education and position has placed 
them in a position where contradiction 
and reproof is almost impossible. ‘To us 
the few foibles and weaknesses of such 
people seem incredibly small and un- 
important, compared to those whose life 
is spent rubbing shoulders with the world, 
and discovering daily that they are of no 
more importance than any one in the same 
position as themselves. Kings and queens 
are only mortals like ourselves, with just 
the difference that the accident of birth 
has created ; and to a man of ability and 
independent character the position of a 
constitutional monarch must present many 
difficult and trying problems, and we can 
conceive none in which greater self- 
control and unselfishness is necessary. 

The instinct of government is a very 
strongly developed characteristic in our 
rulers, and a spirit of impartiality which 
is a result of the observation which those 
who look on are better able to exercise 
than Ministers who are always contending 
with opposing forces. How difficult would 
be the position of a Ministry in England 
with a strong-willed, obstinate king, who, 
with our constitutional government, would 
not be satisfied to reign only and not 
to rule! We should then understand how 
thoroughly well our King has filled his part. 
There cannot but be in the course of a 
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reign some among a king’s advisers with 
whose opinions he differs absolutely, and 
yet he has to fulfil that hardest of tasks, 
and take advice and act on the opinion 
of those with whom he disagrees, to 
suppress the fact of that disagreement, 
and to work cordially in supporting a 
policy of which he disapproves, and with 
which he is entirely out of sympathy. 
Such a position—and it is neither an 
impossible nor an infrequent one—re- 
quires great qualities of judgment and 
tact, and that fact should never be 
omitted from any opinions we may form 
on the conduct of the King. It is so 
easy, when the minor troubles of life are 
smoothed over, and the vexations which 
enter into the lives of ordinary mortals 
are wanting, to expect a standard of life 
from those who enjoy this immunity, 
always forgetting how far short our own 
conduct falls from what we expect in 
others. 

We believe that the point of view from 
which the working classes and the man 
in the street regard the King is the real 
indication of the feeling of the country 
towards him. His qualities and tastes 
are those they understand and like them- 
selves. His love of sport, his apprecia- 
tion of capacity in any class, his ready 
acceptance of all those who represent 
what he believes to be a power for good 
to his country and people, his loyalty 
to friends, his thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration for his poorest and humblest 
dependant, are all qualities which endear 
him to the humbler classes of his subjects; 
while his love of art and music, his in- 
terest in all military and naval matters, 
his knowledge of literature, and his keen 
interest in all social problems, appeal 
strongly to the cultivated classes. 

There is one work which owes its 
existence and vitality to the King’s in- 
domitable perseverance and sympathy, 
and which has, and will for ever, bring 
down blessings on him from thousands 
who have never even seen him; and that 
is what he has done for the development 
of hospitals and hospital work all over 
the country. What the country owes the 
King in the lessening of suffering, and 
in the amelioration of the condition of 
the sick, is impossible to estimate ; but 
he has by his personal interest and influ- 
ence raised a cloud of anxiety off those 
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institutions which have done so much 
to improve the nursing of the poor, and 
those who are forced to apply for succour 
and treatment outside their own homes. 
This is the most striking work that the 
King has done, and it is some consola- 
tion to know that in his hour of pain 
and danger he was able to realise from 
personal experience how great was the 
debt millions of his subjects owe him. 

But that is only one of the endless 
schemes for the improvement and comfort 
of the lives of his people to which he 
has given willing and hearty personal 
service. These are perhaps some of the 
reasons of the King’s popularity; but 
they are only indications, not the real 
ones, for those lie deeper down in English 
breasts than any we have endeavoured 
to point out. Our love and pride of 
monarchy is a sentiment born with every 
Englishman and woman, and we give it 
in an unquestioning way to whoever re- 
presents that idea. It is so strong that 
it would survive the reign of an unworthy 
representative, but those who have held the 
sceptre of England recently have realised 
the glorious birthright that is theirs, and 
by their sense of responsibility and duty 
have elevated the sentiment into a re- 
ligion. In India, in China, in Canada, in 
Africa, wherever the authority of the King 
reigns, it represents the rule that brings 
peace, equality, and mercy; and as the 
Empire grows stronger the tie also 
strengthens, and the King is the embodi- 
ment of that belief. We feel with the 
utmost confidence that no better repre- 
sentative of that belief is possible. ‘The 
experience of many long years has taught 
us that no man has ever laboured more 
incessantly for his people’s good than 
Edward VII., and it must be a satis- 
faction to him to realise, as he must after 
the unparalleled outburst of feeling of those 
anxious days, that his people realise and 
appreciate all he has done for them. 
‘They hope and pray that the day of the 
Coronation may come soon, and that as 
their anointed Sovereign they may wel- 
come him with acclamations of joy and 
welcome ; but there will, they trust, be 
a day before that event is solemnised, on 
which he and his people can publicly 
render thanks to God that the calamity 
which threatened the country has been 
averted. 
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‘* Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War.” 
MiLTton—fo THE LoRD GeveRAL CROMWELL, 
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MANNERS. 


BY G 


WISH it clearly to be understood 
at the outset that I do not claim 
to be an expert either in the 
practice or even in the theory of good 
manners. ‘The man who sets out to 
rebuke the actual manners of his genera- 
tion, or to teach it the manners he thinks 
ideal, is merely making a rope for his 
acquaintance to hang him withal. The 
very nature of his task is an imputation 
upon him, and he may be damnably 
quoted against himself. Since I cannot 
hope to climb Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
mountain, I will not fall into his_ pit. 
I shall endeavour, of course, when it 
comes within the argument, to expose 
the hatefulness of people and classes of 
people I hate as nakedly as I can: one 
is but human. But it is to be understood 
that I am not angry, that I indict no 
person or classes of persons as a whole, 
that I claim no superiority, and that I 
deny the right of anybody to hit back. 
I do not—to be frank—believe that I 
possess the faults I observe in the 
manners of other people, but I do not 
doubt that circumstances may have con- 
spired at times to place mine in an un- 
favourable light. With this generous 
admission, I proceed to offer a few re- 
marks on the manners I have observed 
and the facts and principles which they 
illustrate. 
There was published a little while ago 
a reprint of Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son; and many reviewers, after 
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duly remarking that Lord Chesterfield 
was notable for other things than Dr. 
Johnson’s dislike, and that the Doctor’s 
famous epigram was not exact, fell to 
discussing rival theories of good manners 
or goo breeding. I gathered from their 
pronouncements that two theories held 
the field, one (said to be English) that 
good breeding was a question of birth 
and early surroundings, and the other 
(claimed for the French) that it was a 
question of teaching and learning. Put 
in this way, the theories are easy enough 
to contrast, and it is simple enough to 
prove by “common sense” that the 
French, or Lord Chesterfield’s theory, is 
the true one. ‘Early surroundings” is 
is a rather question-begging addition, but 
certainly mere birth is no guarantee what- 
ever in existing circumstances. In days 
when life was less complex and classes 
more distinct, the bearing (as it was 
understood) of a gentleman might perhaps 
have been inherited : the descendant of a 
line of powerful and ruling men might 
have instinctively reproduced the appro- 
priate manner. But in an age when pure 
aristocratic blood hardly exists, and when 
classes and habits are inextricably com- 
mingled, to think that a man will be 
well-bred because his father’s name is an 
old one is idle. Accidents of education 


and associations show us innumerable 
examples of the contrary. On the other 
hand, Lord Chesterfield was clearly 


right in believing that, given a sufficient 
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intelligence, it was possible for a man, 
with care and attention, to make his 
manners agreeable by the application of 
a few rules—rules which Lord Chester- 
field himself formulated with admirable 
comprehensiveness and sound logic. 

So far so good. But I submit that, 
though up to a point it is all very sensible 
and practical, the whole philosophy of 
the subject is not contained in these 
contrasted theories. For the cruder pro- 
prieties of the ordinary phases in social 
intercourse Lord Chesterfield is a sure 
guide. ‘lo affect an interest in the 
person to whom you are talking, to re- 
member his name and so on—these 
proprieties can be acquired, no doubt. 
One reviewer complained that his neigh- 
bours at dinner-parties looked about the 
table and tried to catch other conversa- 
tions instead of attending to his: this 
(no doubt inexcusable) impropriety would 
be impossible to a devout student of 
Lord Chesterfield. But there are graver, 
if less frequent, moments in life call- 
ing for a good breeding which cannot 
be so easily learned. How is a man to 
bear himself when accused, justly or 
otherwise, of a crime? How, when his 
wife is unfaithful or his son villainous ? 
He may be put to the test before wit- 
nesses, and have quite as obvious an 
opportunity for showing good breeding 
as for practising right conduct. Breeding 
in such cases is nearer what we call 
character than in the minor matters, but 
even so the vicious man may intentionally 
or histrionically be perfectly well bred : 
only it will take something more than 
learning a few rules. I am inclined to 
think that the birth theory comes in 
here—that is to say, that it is possible 
the man’s original constitution in power 
of restraint-and dignity may throw back 
to some generous strain of lineage. Not 
that the data, so far as my experience 
goes, are anything like sufficient for in- 
ductive proof. I have known a member 
of one of the oldest houses in the 
kingdom accept social ruin with an un- 
aggressive indifference which was perfect 
in form, and I have known a small shop- 
keeper accept financial ruin with a quiet 
dignity Lord Chesterfield himself would 
have been pleased to compass. In both 
cases I am inclined to argue a revival of 
the spirit of some generous ancestor, not 
necessarily an aristocrat, but certainly one 
in contact with the real things of life, 


and not a slave to its smaller make- 
beliefs. In such cases as these no 
diligent study of copy-books is sufficient 
for good breeding, and the theory which 
takes dien élevé in the literal sense does 
not cover the ground. 

But 1 question further, if, even in 
the small ordinary things, this theory of 
good manners is enough. It is quite 
possible for a man with the requisite 
intelligence to study what pleases him in 
others, as Lord Chesterfield directs, do 
his best to reproduce it, show attention 
and interest, remember names and 
histories most carefully, be free from 
awkwardness and shyness, be, in fact, a 
perfectly polite person, and yet be in the 
opinion of all good judges an insufferable 
beast. A little unction, or complacency, 
or insistence, or servility—something is 
wrong, something generally impossible to 
be defined, and all the elaborate good 
manners count for nothing. How is 
this? Is it one’s own imperfection, or 
what is it, that makes one desiderate a 
touch of bluffness, or even rudeness now 
and again? Perhaps it is that, knowing 
oneself and all other people to be ob- 
jectionable at times, one is rather insulted 
by incessant amenity, as though the end- 
lessly agreeable man were playing on 
one’s vanity. ‘The downright brute and 
boor of course objects to all politeness in 
men, and makes a point of trampling on 
it with his clumsy hoofs: with him good 
breeding demands, I think, that one 
should promptly trample ‘him in turn. 
3ut even among amiable men continuous 
amiability is tiresome: an_ occasional 
abruptness or superficial rudeness’ is 
needful, it seems, to good companionship. 
And the same thing applies to general 
society, to a lesser extent. It is one of 
the few good points of modern times that 
we have thrown off that habit of tedious 
and (rightly analysed) insulting deference 
and obsequiousness to women as such 
which was laboriously kept up by ou 
ancestors, so that now it is the hall-mark 
of the ill-bred man to affect it (old 
women are of course excepted, as old 
men should be). Now, the essential 
point of good manners— when the obvious 
qualities of it are eliminated—is to take 
the right occasion for this occasional 
bluffness or abruptness, and here Lord 
Chesterfield’s theory is of very little 
assistance. To be bluff or abrupt to 
the wrong person at the wrong time is to 
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be plainly an impossible person: not to 
be bluff or abrupt to the right person at 
the right time is to be oily, or stilted, or 
something else obscurely but unmistakably 
offensive. ‘The right instinct comes of 
something more than intentional study 
of the art of pleasing. What is that 
something? A sort of humour, perhaps, 
or a sort of sincerity, or a sort of self- 
respect. But I said that I was no expert : 
I really do not know what it is. 

All this, however, is rather academic. 
In ordinary English life the downright 
boor and brute, male or female, is happily 
infrequent. The faults Lord Chester- 
field set out to guard against, absent- 
mindedness, selfishness—obvious selfish- 
ness, that is—occur socially, of course, 
but when they do occur we all recognise 
and are agreed to abuse their possessors. 
There is no difficulty in finding people 
to echo one’s abuse of A, who is a 
blatant egotist, and B, who never listens 
to what you say, and C, who swaggers 
about his friends and his achievements. 
One’s hatred is easily satisfied, so far as 
harsh words can satisfy it. ‘The people 
I want to abuse are more subtle male- 
factors. And their fault is not brutality, 
or neglect to simulate unselfishness in 
small things, or anything so uncivilised. 
It is that canker in English manners— 
preoccupation with social position. 

It is an old story, I know. But it has 
not been told by Thackeray. He had to 
deal with snobbishness in a far cruder 
form than we see it. Patent servility to 
rank, for example, is now an _ out-of-the- 
way survival, archeologically interesting 
and a little pathetic. But a delicate, 
unobtrusive, subtly-stretching snobbishness 
holds the whole of English society in 
its grasp far more effectively than in 
Thackeray’s time. ‘The reason is simple: 
the greater intermixture of classes and 
the apparently greater social equality give 
greater opportunities. Avowed deference 
towards people you never meet, however 
silly, is harmless: it makes no difference 
to your manners in the case of those you 
do meet. At the one extreme of English 
society this harmless deference (and in 
one case at least it is, of course, the 
reverse of silly) may be seen, and at 
the other extreme there are still rigid 
distinctions of class: Mr. Gladstone’s 
contrast of classes and “‘ masses ” showed, 
if he meant it, an entire ignorance of his 
fellow-countrymen at that extreme. But 
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the rest of us are all mixed up more 
or less, and the task of the snob is 
constantly, in his daily intercourse, to 
discover the real social status (as he 
conceives it) of the people he meets. 
Hence an uncivilised suspiciousness and 
an irrelevant reserve do very constantly 
spoil our manners in the case of people 
not previously intimate with one another. 
The horizon is widened, and distinction 
of any kind—if it has been advertised 
enough—may take the place of the older 
form of merit. But, dear reader, if the 
preposterous supposition be made for a 
moment that you were nobody and knew 
nobody and had done nothing, would you 
expect to be welcomed on your social 


merits (in the real sense) wherever you 
went? No? Then there is something 


wrong in the manners of your friends, 
who are the most charming people 
going. 

I could give you instances by the 
thousand of this silly and irrelevant un- 
certainty spoiling casual intercourse. W 
is a gay, amusing, sensible companion, 
as a rule. But introduce X to him, 
whose name is unknown to him and 
of whom he has never heard, and he 
is politely chilling. Discovering that X 
is a great friend of the Ys, he is his 
charming self again. A snob? But I 
assure you it is quite subtle, and that 
no snub of X is intended: it is merely 
that W cannot feel at ease on unknown 
ground, and does not understand that 
X’s friendships are irrelevant. That is 
a mild instance, but it is the mild 
instances which need to be instanced : 
the grosser are obvious, and we all con- 
demn them. For all that, the 
are strangely tolerated. My acquaintance 
A walks about with his nose in the air, 
and speaks with a drawling patronage 
to persons he thinks of an inferior social 
status—is, in fact, a very vulgar and 
silly young man; but he is spoken of 
with apparent respect by men of real 
capacity in their callings—worth a thou- 
sand of him—on the ground that his 
family is of importance in some country 
district none of them has ever seen. 
That reminds me that the beautiful old- 
world phrases—“‘after all, he’s the 
nephew of a marquis,” and the like— 
phrases heard even in my time—are 
replaced by vague references to “good 
sets” and “good houses”: but it comes 
to the same thing. 


grosser 
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This form of snobbishness is compara- 
tively absent from active men, who use their 
brains, such as lawyers, and comparatively 
present in idle men and men _ whose 
work is routine, such as schoolmasters 
and country clergymen. But the female 
belongings of all sorts of men are apt 
to let its influence make their manners 
obnoxious. ‘They show it more directly, 
because there is still allowed them a 
wider scope of graciousness and un- 
graciousness. It tends to make conversa- 
tion with them, until they have discovered 
that you are the sort of person they are 
prepared to converse pleasantly with, the 
emptiest bore conceivable. ‘This does 
not apply to well-bred women, of course, 
but I am afraid it does apply to women 
who ought to be well-bred. A familiar 
form of the unsocial distinctions it inspires 
is the presence or absence of a smile 
in shaking hands. I have observed with 
much edification a lady—whose manners 
ought to have been good if the theorists 
are right—shake hands_ with — several 
people, and widen or contract her lips 
in accordance with their status in her 
knowledge. One unlucky man mistook 
an engaging smile and genially outstretched 
hand for his own reception, whereas they 
were meant for some one behind him. He 
responded to this apparent friendliness, 


and I should think he would never 
forget the sight of her vanishing smile, 
her erect figure, her suddenly rigid arm, 
Now, this piece of bad manners was not 
the result of selfishness or inattention, 
or anything of that kind; it was simply 
the ill-executed desire to preserve an 
imaginary dignity in a mixed society, 
remotely prompted perhaps by the feeling 
—which has entered into a commercial- 
ised aristocracy—that social position is 
a valuable asset which must not be 
cheapened. Such a feeling as that is of 
course the more desperately clung to the 
less it has to support it; until you find 
the wife of a “‘ professional man ” with pre- 
judices against trade, and similar fatuities, 

So you see that a practically new 
element has come into the question of 
manners since Lord Chesterfield’s day—a 
day of small societies and fixed rules. And 
it is this new element, rather than native 
ferocity or brutishness, which is responsible 
for the lack of geniality in our casual 
intercourse. 

A word in conclusion. Manners may 
come in a few cases by birth and in many 
cases by pains ; but I am optimist enough 
to think that the best-mannered people in 
the long run are the really kind and 
benevolent people, for if they make a 
mistake they offend none but fools. 


THE WAYS OF THE WORLD. 


OFF TO JUAN FERNANDEZ! 


BY MARCUS REED. 


Je cannot, in our safe and easy- 
AY going days, realise in the least 


what the excitement must have 
been of preparing for a journey, no matter 
how short, some two hundred years 
ago. ‘That was the time for the man of 
imagination! ‘The merest bush became 
an object of absorbing interest, for might 
it not conceal a cut-throat? A poor 
shabby parson, trudging on his weary way 
on the muddy road, was scanned and 
examined from head to foot ; for might he 
not prove to be Jack Sheppard in dis- 
guise? ‘Travelling was travelling in those 
days! Inthe present year of grace we buy 
our tickets through an agent, who takes 
all the responsibility, and for a_ trifling 


percentage will ensure our safe return ; 
but where does the imagination come in? 
Every inch of the ground has been sur 
veyed for us; you will find your very 
sensations catalogued for you in advance 
in his picturesque guide-books. 

There is hardly a subject under the sun 
that has been more generally discussed 
than the pleasure of being a Robinson 
Crusoe ;—I mean, of course, debated by 
grown-up men and women; for boys do 
not discuss it, they yearn for it with a 
completeness of desire only compatible 
with the completest ignorance of | life. 
The wish to be monarch of all you survey 
is far more complicated than a boy can 
ever understand. ‘To begin with, the 
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whereabouts of the island of your imagina- 
tion has a good deal to do with it. One 
may safely hazard the guess that of the 
millions of men who have in all times 
expressed the wish, not one of them has 
ever cast a covetous eye on Jan Mayen’s 
Island, off the coast of Spitzbergen, in the 
Polar Sea. It is by no means enough for 
it to be an island and nothing more! A 
boy would reject a perfect paradise in a 
tropical sea if there were no man Friday 
on it. A grown-up man, unless he 
happens to be a missionary, is sadly 
indifferent about the man Friday, but 
will agree with the boy in being mighty 
particular on the subject of the contents 
of the wreck. It must of course be a 
desert island; the distance from the 
nearest continent depends exactly on a 
man’s disposition. If crossed in love, you 
wish it a thousand miles away ; if you are 
only bilious, a hundred miles will do ; the 
average wouldbe Crusoe wants it a couple 
of miles off, although he does not always 
say so, even to himself, in so many words. 

It is easy enough to get to Juan 
Fernandez; we need not trouble the 
tourist agency, and it need not cost us 
much. I have often been to Juan 
Fernandez since I was a boy. Although 
the mere thought of a journey to Paris or 
Berlin appals me, I undertake the far 
longer journey without hesitation, at a 
moment’s notice. Have you been there 
since you were young,—revisited it with 
man’s experience and longings? Perhaps 
not: we do not often see it again, the 
spot once so dear to us; to see if our 
memory plays us false, if we should know 
it again. Come with me; shut your eyes 
for a little while and try a day-dream ; it 
is a delightful pastime. Slowly the roar 
of the street dies away ; voices grow 
indistinct and far away. We are off. 


‘ Do you not hear a faint tinkling, 
a liquid musical sound, blended with the 
low rhythmical voice of the sea? It is 
caused by small prismatic shells, rolling 
gently in the white surf against the coral 
reef; when the sun goes down and the 
tide is out we can go to look at them 
and to watch the anemones waving their 
many-coloured heads, like gorgeous chry- 
santhemums, under the surface of the 
water. We are too comfortable just at 
present under the thick canopy of tropical 
vegetation. By the splashes of golden 
sunlight falling through the crown of 


verdure you can see it is about noon, for 
they are quite circular. How lovely, even 
and smooth is the yellow sand beyond, 
with a sheen as of silk where the sea- 
water keeps it moist ! and strange that in 
the far distance that spur of sand jutting 
out into the sea, in the full blaze of the 
sun, is no more golden yellow, but looks 
like a tapering sword of dazzling silver on 
a purple mantle sparkling with gems. 

If you look to the left through that 
curtain of creepers and liana, spangled 
with large white scented flowers, you can 
see the wreck. It may have been there 
for ages, and we shall not find any new 
things in it. How cana ship have come 
to grief on the shores of this paradise, 
where it seems always bright, clear, and 
soft? Round about the wreck the sand 
is full of golden doubloons, not more 
golden than the sand itself. Take up a 
loose handful, and the old Spanish gold 
runs through your fingers like so many 
shells or pebbles, utterly useless and 
valueless here. 

The cannibals have never been on this 
side of the island, and the treasures lie 
half-buried in the sand, lost and forgotten 
for centuries ; the savages landed on the 
other side of the silver sword, in a creek 
where the water is deep, and their canoes 
lie balancing gently under overhanging 
misses of twisted and tangled greenery. 
Higher up, birds of wonderful hues and 
shapes flit between the swaying pillars 
of the palms. 

In the warm, balmy atmosphere, the 
exertion required to make this parasol 
is rather trying, but the material hangs 
everywhere within reach of my _ hands. 
Strong thread of coir-yarn and dry rattling 
leaves of bananas soon work up into 
quite a thick screen, and under its cover 
I will go and examine some of the 
treasure. 

Flashing points and sparks of light, 
blue and yellow, red and white, show 
where gems, and rich brocade, and glitter- 
ing stuffs that never fade, are hidden 
amongst this ancient flotsam and jetsam. 
Old flint pistols incrusted with gold, 
cocked by hands for ages returned to 
dust ; steel gauntlets and damascened 
breastplates ornamented with arabesques 
and scrolls of silver inlaid, that may have 
belonged to some high-sounding grandee, 
some Mary Magdalene de Sottomajor del 
Sotto; how strange all this, gorgeous 
though it be, appears in this corner of 
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the original Paradise! Look up for 
a moment! Fill your eyes with the 
burnished glory of the West Indian sky, 
with the glitter of the Indian Ocean, with 
the sharply defined line of snow-white 
surf on the reef,—and now look down 
once more on all this human débris,— 
how dull and tawdry and insignificant it 
all seems! It is a relief to turn to the 
tree-clad heights behind you, to see 
the shadows flit over that strangely un- 
dulating majestic wall of green, so full of 
mystery. And when the shadows shall 
have lengthened, by imperceptible degrees 
Nirvana will be attained. ‘lhe Southern 
Cross will blaze forth in splendour ; great 
stars, without scintillation, like drops of 
fire will fall; the Milky Way will be 
challenge:! by a phosphorescent sea, and 
myriads of fireflies will repeat here below 
the constellations of the deep purple sky. 
And always, to the last moment of con- 
sciousness, in the very portals of Nirvana, 
fainter and fainter, the tiny musical glasses 
of the reef will tinkle . . . tinkle 
tinkle.... 


“ We shall lose the last ’bus if we do 
not make haste!” 

“Eh? What’s that you say? Why, 
where are we? Qh, in London 


Café Royal... Regent Street! Bless 
my soul, what was I thinking of! By all 
means let us go. Where is my umbrella 
and my parrot—my gloves, I mean. How 
cold the trade-wind blows! It rains, 
does it? . . . Never mind, we shall soon 
be home ; we have been a long way... . 

Now, as the lumbering ’bus rolls drearily 
through the dirty streets, and we sit 
nodding, half asleep, half in the dark, 
with fitful glare of gas shining on us from 
time to time, tell me, to keep ourselves 
awake, did you like the island as much as 
you did before ? Was it changed? You 
missed many things, I know ; but did you 
not find others which you did not notice 
when you were there before? I myself 
discover new beauties whenever I go to 
Juan Fernandez; and I have not yet been 
able to make up my mind whether I 
liked the island better when the wreck, 
the providential hammer and nails, and 
the cannibals attracted me most; or 
when the Southern Cross, the silver spur 
of sand, the silence of tropical nature, 
made me dream of Nirvana and rest. 
These things were not there when I was 
young ; I know I never before heard the 
sweet tinkle of the tiny musical glasses 
on the reef growing fainter and fainter 
as I closed my eyes. 


A NOTE ON THE COVER. 


HE central design on the cover of the present number is a reproduction of the 
portrait of the famous Madame de Pompadour by Boucher, from the Wallace 
Collection a ertrorc ouse. i C C 2ouchners WOrk Was esignec or 1e 
Collect t Hertford House Much of Boucher’s work designed for tl 


Gobelins Tapestry, and in Hertford House there is also the set of exquisite panels 
executed for that historical boudoir of Madame de Pompadour in the Hotel de l’Arsenal, 
where the gracious lady received her lover Louis XV. But the painter found time to 
paint many portraits of his rich and influential patroness. The peculiarity of this example 
lies in the fact that much of it was from the brush of Roslin, a Swedish artist, then 
resident in Paris, who was responsible certainly for the painting of the lace on the 
dress. The picture has been identified with one sold in Paris in 1868 for £1120. 
Ep. P.M. 


[The photograph of Signor Marconi on page 468 of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is by 
Mr. James Vey, of St. John’s, Newfoundland.] 
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WHEN DOES DEAFNESS BECOME INCURABLE ? 


Although great advances have been made in the treatment of Deafness 
in the past twenty-five years, it has remained for the Drouet Institute to 
modify the almost universal opinion, that long-standing cases of Defective Hearing 
are incurable. In this respect, the report of thirty-six cases cured by the Drouet 
Method during the past month is truly surprising, as a large number of these 
patients had been afflicted by deafness of long duration, and had previously 
tried other special treatment without receiving definite benefit. Some of 
them, indeed, had been operated on. In contrast with these failures, the 
success of the Drouet Treatment is so great, that the Editor of the ‘Journal 
for the Deaf” has published details of these thirty-six cases in the form of 
a “Supplement.” 

Among these cases the following is of great interest :— 

At the age of 64 years, Mr. Horne presented for treatment, by the Drouet 
Institute, a case of long-standing deafness accompanied by distressing noises in 
the ears, which had been pronounced incurable by his doctor. As Mr. Horne 
held the responsible position of Inspector for the British Homes Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., the deafness was a great drawback in his occupation, and it 
was therefore with much gratitude that he reported the successful result of the 
Drouet method :— 





48, PENGE Roap, SoutH Norwoop, 
May 29th, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—I am extremely pleased to inform you that I can now hear 
quite well. I was afraid at my age, viz., 64 years, perhaps I should not get 
my hearing restored, especially as my doctor informed me he thought I should 
be permanently deaf. I shall recommend your treatment to all I come in 
contact with in town and country. With kindest regards and many thanks. 

. I am, yeurs faithfully, 
J. HORNE. 


Those who are interested in reading a full description of the Drouet treat- 
ment for deafness and diseases of the ear, nose, and throat, can obtain a free 
copy of the “Journal for the Deaf,” with a “Supplement” containing detailed 
accounts of the cases cured during the past month, by addressing the 
Secretary, Drouet Institute, Regent’s-park-road, London, N.W. Each Journal 
is accompanied by a Patient’s Report Form, which enables applicants to 
receive full particulars for applying the treatment at home. Any advice by 
correspondence is absolutely free, as is also consultation by means of the 
Report Form. 

It is, however, always advisable, when possible, to be personally examined at 
the Drouet Institute, 72, Regent’s Park Road, Primrose Hill, London, N.W., 
where consultations are held daily, except Sunday, from two to four in the afternoon. 
Special consultations may also be had at any time by previous arrangement. For 
all personal consultations a fee is charged. 
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HREE years ago an instrument was made to simplify piano-playing, 
and the word ‘‘ PIANOLA” was coined to give ita name. To-day 
that word is embodied in the language of every civilised people. 

To thousands upon thousands of human beings it stands for one of the 
happiest elements in home life. 

The splendid success achieved by the PIANOLA is not to be wondered 
at for it supplies a need which has existed for almost two hundred years. 

Since the invention of the hammer clavier, or the forte piano, by 
Christofori about 1711, that instrument or its prototype, the piano of 
to-day, has superseded all others as the universal home instrument, and 
the PIANOLA is nothing but a simplified method of playing the piano. 
Hence, it only does better something which has been done for centuries. 

It enables any one, irrespective of any musical training, to play 
the most popular instrument in the world practically without practice and 
without preparation, and to play it better than any but the greatest 
artists, without sacrificing in any way the vital element of individual 
expression. 

The PIANOLA is particularly valuable in the country home, where it 
helps to keep one’s guests amused and interested. 

We invite you to call and see the PiANoLA. Those unable to visit us 
should write for Catalogue O containing complete illustrated descrip- 
tion, and testimonials from almost every musician of note. 

The price of the PrANoLA is £65 on the hire system, and £52 net 
cash. 
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FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to fill empty cots. Over 90,000 patients cured or 


relieved since the foundation. 




















PRESIDENT—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE—THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF MANSFIELD. SECRETARY—ERNEST DEREUTH. 


ADVERTISERS 


desirous of arranging for Special Positions in 
this Magazine for the Autumn and Winter 
Months are invited to make early application. 





RATES and DATES of VACANCIES may be obtained upon 
application to the 


Advertisement Manager, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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A Porous and Elastic 
Fabric which allows 
the skin to breathe. 


Comfortable, 
Cellular, 
Clean, 


Prevents Chills, 
Eczema, Rheumatism. 


Recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, and sold by all leading 
Hosiers and Drapers. 
Explanatory Booklet, with Sample and 
Name of nearest Agent, post free from 
York St.Flax Spinning Co. ,.Ltd.(Belfast), 
2, Milk St., London, E.C. 
Also Mell ourne, 321-3, Flinder’s Lane. 

















‘S 












yr Ideal 


Sceptre of Power 
to all who write. 


Kings are crowned; Fountain Pens are not. 
If Fountain Pens were, Waterman's Ideal 
Fountains would be. It is the uncrowned 
king of all Fountain Pens. No other Fountain 
Pen works so easily, so cleanly, so surely. 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the war correspondent, 
tock one to Omdurman. He says it is the 
# only pen he ever had that did not dry up or 
blubber in the desert. It cannot dry up, un- 
less ¢mpty; the new spoon feed, fitted only 

to this pen, makes leakage impossible. 
In many styles, of stationers, from 10/6; in 

one quality only—the best. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 



















EMERson 
8R SON'S 
RMO- SELT EAS 

HEAD = 


ACH 





NQUET an 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO- SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Eleadaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13$d., 25. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 
THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 













46, Holborn 















THE DEMON OF NEURALCIA AND 
HEADACHE DRIVEN OUT BY ZOX. 
FREE SAMPLES OFFERED. 


ZOX quickly stops Neuralgic 
pains, bringing blessed relief to 
tortured sufferers. Zox gives im- 
mediate ease and lets you sleep. 
‘this cure is certified harmless by 
Dr. A. B. Griffiths, and may be 
taken safely at any time. ‘Two free 
sample Zox powders to any reader 
of Patt Matt MaGazineE sending 
stamped envelope. You test it 
free! Of Chemists, etc., at rs. and 
2s. 6d. per box, or post free from 


THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 

















oe 


Or use Pencils for any 
Purpose? 
If so, you should use 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS. 


Artists, craftsmen, students, all pencil 

users, they are the best on_the 

market. They Point Pine. Last Well, 
Don’t Snap, Never Gris. 

For all artistic, school, office, or business purposes they are 
the highest standard of pencil, and make work a pleasure. 
Every need is met by the seventeen degrees, and the quality 
is always alike THE BEST. 

Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen stock them. 
-. L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golkien Lane, London, B.C. 


| 
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“A very pretty book.”—Spectator. 

* Admirable.”—A /henaum. 

“« Every lover of nature should possess it.” 
—Amateur Photographer. 


* All his illustrations are excellent.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


SUMMER BOOKS. 










Second Edition Now Ready. 


(WOODLAND 
FIELD 
and SHORE. 


Wild Nature Depicted 
with Pen and Camera. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author of 
‘‘In Bird-Land with Field-Glass 
and Camera.’? With Two Coloured 
Plates, and tor Engravings of Birds, 
Animals, and Insects from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5/= net. (By 
The Author Photographing a Goldfinch’s Nest. post, 5/4) 


NEW EDITION. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2/6, Cloth, Gilt. 


HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., etc. 


es A mine of delight for the contemplative man of leisure, or the ardent student of the beauties and mysteries of 
God’s handiwork, as displayed in the gems which adorn our fields and woodlands.”—Christian. 

“Scholarly, full, and yet popular in style.”—Schoolmaster. 

‘*Remarkably full and clear.’ —Academy. ‘* A concise and clear handbook.”—Guardian. 


RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
8vo, 5/= Cloth boards, gilt edges. 
‘An admirable little guide for all who are weary of bricks and mortar.”—Academy. 
“A book which may help both teacher and pupil to see, and thus open up a new world for 
observation, experiment and research.”—Echo. ‘An ideal gift-book.”—Christian. 
‘Weil written, well printed, and capitally illustrated.”—Lilerature. 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. 


By HENRY SCHERREN, Author of 
“ Ponds and Rock Pools,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 2/6. Cloth boards. 


“An exceedingly useful book, in which the 
wers of the pocket lens have not been exaggerated. 
The work is fully illustrated by about roo wood en- 
gravings, and abounds with illustrations drawn 
from the lower forms of animal life—spiders, mites, 
mirapodes, the smaller crustaceans, and the insects 
= and theirlarva. We cannot imagine a more useful 
SS SS preliminary training for a young student than 
iia working with a pocket lens through the course 














From “ Through a Pocket Lens.” indicated by the author,”—Fie/d. 


Published at 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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De LARUE & Co's FOUNTAIN PENs 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (ratentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLOID PENCIL, (eatenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 





— 





DE LA RU ES’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 


HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, tittaS 








: LEE TN 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. sili aT (Ci 
THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 7 saga } 
\\ INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. Lil [Pri wll 
Section, showing Construction. Prices ave. coe from 2/6 to 45/- “a ; 
i ALSO THE 


“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 





soLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 
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LIFE’S 
STRANGEST 
SECRETS 


as unveiled by the influences called Per- 
sonal Magnetism,Mental Currents, 
Hypnotism, &c, ,—these form the subject- 
matter of one of the most wonderful and 
fascinating books of the day, entitled ‘The 
Power Within.” 


FREE It is a free book, handsomely illus- 
* trated. We will give you a copy 
just to get you interested in psychical ex- 
periments, hoping that later on you may buy 
some other books from us. You incur no 
obligation whatever in accepting the free book. 


? VITAL QUESTIONS ? 


How can I influence another by my mind 
alone? What - Why 
do only a few rit? Could I cultivate 
it easily ? Lamy ee attract success and happi- 
stem of mental training? 
"Feel like to be hypnotized ? 
Could I learn to hypnotize people and make 
them obey my commands? Is it, or is it not 
a dangerous power? Could I learn eal 
the sick b: magneton + Could I "learn to 
read the minds of others? 





If you are interested in such things, simply 
send us your name and address, plainly 
written, enclose a 1d. stamp for return 
ostage, and we will send you this strange 
Rittie book FREE, at once. Address—Dept. 
(306), PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO., Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.c. 





BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








Sanguine Models. ye Fit, 
Guaranteed W 


DIACONAL 
EY ND scn 


CORSETS 
Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shadesin Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards,’ 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

“The best make of Corsets is the 

& N.”"—GENTLEWOMAN, 


CAUTION. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 


is imprinted on every Corset and Lox. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE, 

So'd by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, EIGHTEENPENCE. 


CANCER: 


Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
1s. 6d., post free, from the Author, 


H. KELWAY-BAMBER, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria St., London, S.W. 





DRUNKENNESS 


This can be done with or without patient’s 
Send me a stamp and I will tell you how. 


(Send no money.)—-Address, in confidence, Mrs. T. N. 
(Room 8), 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 





Kes : ; 
we Ringheim's 


RAMIE 


Underclothing. 


PERFECT VENTILATION. | ABSOLUTE COMFORT. 


RHEUMATISM VANQUISHED. 


ow A Ao descriptive pamphlet “ About 
heim’s RAMIE Underciothing,” sent gratis 
and post free by the Wholesale Agents, 
Mosley 


HALL, NILSEN & CO., 47, 


THE BOOK OF THE 


e ; 
- - contains - - 
] photographs 
of celebrities 


For 1902 


and other 
illustrations 
with interest- 
ing and-- 
instructive 
articles which 
should be 
read before 
buying any 
-+-+ cycle. --- 


FREE 











from Releie> agents everywhere; fanton Depot: 


Holborn Viaduct, or by 


t fro 
The Raleigh Cycle Co.,L Limited, Ne Nottingham. 


























- hr 


IMSS 
. 





AYN DE 1S. 
LIME JUICE | 
CORDIAL 


IT IS DELICIOUS & REFRESHING 
AND IT 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD. 
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KEATINC’S 
POWDER 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS 
MOTHS, 


KILLS iene, 


Sold in Tins 
3d., 6d., Is. each 


KILLS 


Ihe Public are Cautioned iNal my . 
howder ts Sola inTins.None Penutne 
urless the dignature of Thomeastealing ts 
on the outside label. 


ASK FOR “KEATING'’S POWDER” 
AND TAKE NO OTHER 


BUGS, 
FLEAS, 


BUGS, 
FLEAS , 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES . 














KEATING’S 
NEW 

PATENT 
BELLOWS rittep 


SEE 

BELOW 

HOW 

IT 

WORKS 
Blow the Powder into the 
crevices and haunts of 
the Beetles or other Insecl 
they are compelled tocome 
ollim-lslemelis 

USED BY 

ALL 

TRAVELLERS 


KEATING'S 
IS UNRIVALLED 


meds! 
KILLING 
FLEAS 
MOTHS 
Tatsterel| s inthe hair 


SOLD IN TINS 3°6°& 1I/- 
THE NEW FILLED BELLOWS 


9: 


wz 
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A TURKISH BATH A PRACTICAL g_ Tones 
AT PORTABLE m& pon 


0 SHOWER and 








WITH THE 3ATH Brain 
THERMAL 
(Folding, Self-Purifying) 
BATH CABINET. 
Sweats out all Impurities, 
Cures Rheumatism, Gout, 
Colds, Skin, Nerve, Kid, 
ney Troubles. Hot Air, 
Vapour, Perfumed, Medi- 
cated. Cures Obesity. 
Prices: CABINET COMPLETE, 25/- to 70/-. Fo.ds into two 
inches space. Ready in five minutes. Face Steamer Attachment for 
Complexion. Inva'uable for Catarrh, Asthma. FREE.—Valuable 
Book, with medical testimonials, Write to-day, mentioning PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, 
LTD., Dept. 6, 10, Century House, 203, Regent Street, London, W. 



































A SHOWER 
WITHOUT A 
SHOCK. 


The “ Cresernt,” unlike a 
ring or yoke, does not chill 
the entire body at once. The 

stimulating reaction is con- 
fined to one part at a time, and 

the spray can be instantly re 
moved «r cut off. Can be used 
in the bedroom or bathroom, or 
may be attached to any tap and 
fnll force from main obtained, 
either hot or cold. 

EFFICIENT — SAFE — 

HEALTHFUL. 
A real health-giving luxury. 

A mrrning shower is a tonic 

to both body and brain. It exhil- 

arates and invi orates. With the 

“Crescent ’ you can take your 

shower b uth wichout trouble. 

NO SPLASHING. 

NO WETTING OF THE HAIR. 

Write to-dav for 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET No. 47, 

SENT FREE, and 'errn more abcut 

this health necessity. 


Century Therma! Bath Ltd. 
Wert. 47), 4, Century House, 
203, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON. W, 


area | ALCOHOLIC 


£13. 2s. 6d. 


DRINK 

(Complete with Ca AND 
The Highest Grade in Modern Machines. DRUG 
STRONG! RAPID! a 


' 
DURABLE x Completely conquered, controlled, and eradicated, without 


n restraint, at patient's own home by ** TACQUARU ™ Specific 
Combining Gritioh Solidity With American Ingenuity Treatment (Furvey's Method). estimonials received from 


} 
18/ bY 

















THE 


EMPIRE 








TYPEWRITER. 


‘The Machine with Visible Writing 

















November rst, referring to our advertisement. says -—‘* The 
M1, Queen Victoria St. London, EC. The Medical Superintendent, *“*TACQUARU ” 


officials of LONDON DIOCESAN BRANCH OF THE CHURCH 
Tue EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE Lio OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. “TRUTH, 
Advertiser is able to adduce definite evidence that his method 

has had really good results.” Write in confidence, or call— 

Scud for Buoklet. See our Free Trial Offer. Co., 54, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 



























S 
pways 

Koyo hs 
Black Handle +e es aus ue 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop ... ose i ‘al 7/6 
Ivory Handle Pre a ia a 7/6 | KroppStrop Paste ... ws as - 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21;- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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‘**The curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise’® 





Smoking 


“THREE NUNS” 


Tobacco 
In good company adds to the plea- 
sure you find in its good qualities. 


In 1-oz. packets, 2-oz. and }-Ib tins. 5% oe 
OF ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


Fine Art . Coupons enclosed in each package one 
to handsome maeererste of f HM 
Photo Free King Eiward VII. * full uniform. 


J.&F. BELL, Ltd., GLASGOW 


“THREE NUNS” 
Cigarettes also on sale, 10 in packet 4d. 





“ ML =CYCLES 


j ‘In all the world unequalled.” 


His Majesty the King and most 
f the leaders of Society ride 
/, the famous Humber Cycles, 





Prices from £10 10s. 
Artistic Catalogue Post Free. 


32, Holborn Viaduct, 
HUMBER, Ltd, 22 Hotborn v 


Agents everywhere. ON, EC, 














PREMIER 
TURKISH 
BATHS. 


2/6 per month 
On the ‘‘ Times " System of 
Payment, 

These Batlis are preventive 


and curative. They promote 
and maintain Health, cure 
Rheumatism and all Blood 
Diseases by eliminating im: u- 
rities from the Blood. THE 
PREMIER BATH CABI- 


NET AT 30/- is Durable, 
Portable, Convenient, and 
of unique construction, Is 
sold on trial direct at 

er’s Prices. Carriage paid. 
Cash or 7imes system of payment. 
FREE to Patrons a 7s. 6d. Book of 
Advice. Call or write for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 5, kindly SPT 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. PREMIER eT URKISH pane 
4, Apollo House, 119, Regent ond London, W 











co., 











EWSBURy* 


BROWNS 
¢ ORIENTAL? 
TTA PASTE 


Eighty Years in Use. 
Sold universally in 
Pots, 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


Dat eo Uw ge 













RYSTOLEUM 











ediums are used 
1/- for Book o' 
Complete Ou' fit 21/-. 


Grimshaw St., 
Burn vey, Lanc 





ponies charms everyone if Alston's 
and his famous 
Prize Medal cg es adopted. Send 
Inst uctions and full 
details of Alston’s New Method. 
H. ALSTON, 


PAINTING 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any fart of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom 15/= 
Including postage for abroad . 16/- 


them on day of publication. 





Pall Mall Magazine. 


Half- 
Yearly. 
7/6 
ae 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted cach month to reach 





Trade Mark 


Bread # 


is as Good as it is Nice. 


The Lancet says “Its food value is 
double that of bread made from 
ordinary wheaten flour.” 


Most Family Bakers make Hovis 
daily. If not known, local agents’ 
addresses will be sent on request. 
Hovis Ltp., Macclesfield. Be sure 


that the loaf is stamped HOovIs. 
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Southalls? 


From all Drapers. 


Absolutely Necessary for . . 
- «+ Health and Comfort. 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST 


The Createst Modern Improve- 
ment for Women’s Comfort. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
IN PACKETS (containing one dozen) 


rom 6d, to 2g, each. 


A SAMPLE PACKET containing three size 
©, and one each size 1, 2, and 4 Towels, 
will be sent post free for eight stamps on 


application to the D NAGER. 
17, Bull Street, BERMINGH AM” 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
and Chemists. 


Friendless, destitute and fallen 
girls welcomed. 


No truly penitent 
case refused 


is now very 
urgently needed to 
support our 


SEVEN HOMES. 


A share in the Charity Coronation 
Gifts most earnestly solicited. 

























Py Quite the Fashion! 
9 » 
Cantu LADIES’ CHATELAINE 
“SWAN" 


Pens. 


MARK 












AD Useful, as well £ 
as Ornamental 2 
| peel PRICES :— J 
21/- to 50/- a 
DRESS SHIELD||| =: * Qi/- 
Is A Catalogue s 
aa ry > 
GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE,  ( 


No Shield is of the genuine ‘‘ Kleinert ’’ 
make unless it bears the trade mark, and 
one of Kleinert’s names— 
‘* AMBASSADOR,” 
‘© INVINCIBLE,” *¢ CHIC,” or 
**GeM,” ‘© ONANDOFF.” 


Do not be deceived by the statements of people interested 
in the sale of inferior articles. Address complaints to— 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 
63, BASINGHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 


‘* FEATHERWEIGHT,” 

























= 
¥ 
> 
S 


May be hung. . 
from Waist Belt 
or Breast Pin. . 


STATIONERS & 
JEWELLERS. 





se 8 


«¥ Mabie, Todd & Bard, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
gsa, Regent St., W. ; 3, Exchange St. 
Manchester ; and 37, Ave. de I‘Opera, Paris. 
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S.M.Co.]} 


SUBADAR ess) 
Indian Cigars 


are made from high grade carefully selected 
Trichinopoly tobaccos 
Sumatra leaf. They are easy drawing, hold 
the ash well, and are satisfactory smokes 
in every way—at moderate prices. Finest 
imported Whiffs, Cheroots and Cigars in 
several shapes and sizes, 


Send 12 stamps for sample selection 
Q, and address of nearest agency. 


ELDON & THURLOW, Sole Importing Agents, 
80a Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 





wrapped in fine 






And at BrisTov. 











vresVvesewrayrereyr 









to 


“Perfect 
Curves 


which give to women a beautiful figure, 
are produced quickly by Diano. It fills 
out all hollow and flat places, adds grace 
and beauty to the neck, so tens and clears 
the skin, adds charm and attraction to 
the plainest women. Beautiful Women 
everywhere owe their superb figures, 
perfect health and matchless loveliness 
DIANO. 


Absolutely unfailing. Full 


information, new ** Beauty Book,” testi- 
monials, etc,, sealed, Free, in plain 
ackage. 
ispanola Medicine Co., Dept. 110, 


Address, Lady Manager A.W 


203A, Regent Street, London, W. 


bo i i ht hii Did th hh id inde nd ted 


THE NEW MANIFOLDING 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
STANDARD oF the WORLD. 





PERMANENT ALIGNMENT 
INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 
26 LANGUAGES on ONE MACHINE. 
STRONG and PORTABLE for TRAVELLERS. 
ANY WIDTH of PAPER CAN BE USED. 
The Typewriter for the BUSINESS OFFICE or STUDY. 
LEARNED in an AFTERNOON. 
CATALOGUE, with full particulars, POST FREE on 
application to 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

















.THE PLEASANTEST,DENTIFRICE [N THE WORLD. S 














THE FAMOUS 


“Mab 


Dwarf 


Razor 


The description given of 
the little “Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
PRICE. 


Black Handle ...... 2/6 
v oo tee we 3/6 
PAIR IN CASE. 
BOI - cS pnscnsatboetik /§ 
: Mee | 
Sent post free same day as 


_ _ Ove eres . 
*‘*MAB’’ CO., 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

















TYPEWRITERS 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 

REPAIRED, EXCHANGED, 

and lent on HIRE. 

7 es) S.Typew ritten. 

Agents for 

"THE CHICAGO” 
Price {10-10-0 

Cash orby Instalments 


4 DAN LORS Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


74, Chancery Lane, We) ielel. 
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“Refresh yourselves, and feel the 
soothing pleasure of a dreamy Resi.” 


EGYPTIAN 


CIGARETTES 


(Nestor Gianaclis—Calro). 


The Premier Eayptian Cigarette for the last 20 years, 
and still of the same remarkable flavour and aroma, 
Beware of English-made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, 
and see that each Package bears the Government stamp, 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World, and 
10, New Bond Street, London, W. 















eee 

















THE PLAGUE 
OF NERVES. 


At some time most people suffer from a 
breakdown in the Nervous system. A com- 
plete antidote is Hall’s Wine, which acts 
like a charm on the nerves, and is all the 
time building up the muscular system. 


After a glass or two, sleeplessness goes 
and sleep comes. 


Neuralgia, another nervous disorder, dis- 
appears at once, frequently in less than an 
hour. 


Hall’s Wine is not merely a nervine, it is 
a marvellous restorative after severe illness, 
e.g. Influenza, Enteric, Bronchitis, etc. We 
have thousands of testimonials from pro- 
fessional nurses expressing their delight 
at the marvellous recovery of those in their 
charge through Hall’s Wine. 


Hall’s Wine is no new remedy nor secret 
preparation ; the formula is well known to 
medical men, who have been prescribing it 
for over a decade with the greatest success, 








Sold by most Licensed Grocers, Chemists, and Wine 
Merhants, at Bs. and 18. Od. per bottle. Name 
and address of nearest Agent sent by return of post. 





STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


For YouR HOLIDAY 





Invested ina 
postcard tous 
will bring you 
our complete 
Poco Catalogue 


Bitisdorseste 
POCKET POCO 376 Gree 


John J Griffins Song lf 20.26 Sardima SF 














m UNDER- 
ABLE [iieneiay WEAR. 


QUARANTEED [RIOTITTEHEE| ALL WOOL. 


WOLSEY Garments never shrink, and as a proof 
of good faith, the Manufacturers will replace, 
free of charge, any garment shrunk in washing, 
For Men, Women, and Childrens’ wear, in all sizes, 
Qualities, and Prices. 
Of all Drapers, Hosiers, and Outfitters. 
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THE 


“COMPACTUM” TENT 


No. 12. 
Specially fitted and adapted for Bathing or 
Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 
and within everybody's reach, being Cemmodious, 
Durable and Cheap. 





EACH, 


Plain. Diam. 7ft. 6in., Height Sit., £1 4 0 
Striped Do. do. do. 


£110 0 





A Valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. 


This tent is highly recommended for its portability, 
weighing only, when packed in Valise, about 14 lb., and 
measuring 34in. long by 6in. diameter. 


SLY, DIBBLE& CO.,CableSt., London, E. 


Illustrated Tent and Flag Lists Post Free. 


Please mention Patt Matt MAGAZINE. 

















8 DEAF? 


Here’s a new help for the 
ears—a greater help than has 
been before invented — THE 


Murray Ear-Drum 


It does what all other Ear- 
Drums have been trying to 
do. It does more. It actually 
makes the ear better. 
It is different from any other 
Ear-Drum, and it is more 
than an Ear-Drum. Our book 
tells all about it. 


INVISIBLE 
and harmless (no rubber or 
metal); as soft as the ear 
tself; it weighs nothing to 
speak of; it is easy to adjust 
and comfortable. 
It costs no more than a good 
aurist’s fee for examination 
alone; and it does what is 
wanted. 
Send for our booklet (a strong appeal te 


your common sense), and letters from people 
who have been helped. 


The A.R. Murray Company, 
205, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 














| ~~ BEST IN 18994 -— 
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nn ELE CLC AACZ_ 


The ONLY High Grade Tyre now on the Market. Fully Guaranteed. 
Write for Manual, containing 11 Sectional Road Maps and 1 Key Map of the British Isles. Post Free.—THE PALMER TYRE, LTD, 


(Dept. P, T.), BIRMINGHAM. 














While there is time 
Secure a Copy of PICTURES OF 10902, 


Which contains 200 beautiful Reproductions of the 

Principal Paintings and Sculpture in this Season’s 

Royal Academy and New Gallery, forming a splendid 
record of the Year’s Art. 


Published at the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine’’ Office, Price One Shilling, 
and on Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
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" BEEF 
* 


A Be. | For Invatips. 


©°7008000000e | Prepared from Finest Meat. 

N2O0O0GON99G000|7 4 

-ANG0007004 Z Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
[ over the World. 








ee ee 
wy Lt ated » 








oN nga E A 


a WRITING. PAD-INIING. ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





om SAVES TIME gh vemeee 
al pt MONEY Price Lists “ae free on 
BOOKS FREE ON APPLICATION. ‘ BRAND & CO., LTD., 





Williams Typewriter Co., ':3eges,5* MAYFAIR, LONDON, W 
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Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILETMASK 


(OR FACE GLOVE) 


Is anatural beautifier for bleaching and preserving thc 
skin aud removing complexional imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience, _ 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substi- 
tute for injurious cosmetics. ; 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Poilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, 
costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, 
lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, post free, 2 stamps. Address (and kindly mention 
this Magazine), 


Mrs. H. M. ROWLEY, 


THE TOILET MASK GO., °° 9703.99 





4 
we) 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES “SS 
IN THE WEEK. ‘4 


















N\acfarlane, Lang & Co.’s 


“Granola” 


THE FINEST OF ALL 


_ Digestive Biscuits. 

















They purify. 
They strengthen. 


Yor HEADACHE, 
For DIZZINESS. 
FoR BALIOUSNESS, 
For TORPID LiveR, 
For_CUNSTIPATION 













They invigorate. 





FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. 

FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


Small Pill. DOSE: One at Night. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 40 in a phial. 


134d. of all Chemists. 
Sugar-coated, 


* They TOUCH the 
Sole, LIVER 


‘y) a ——=—=~= 
Lh ye ON 


No name-less little Liver Pills. Be Sure they are 5 
ee a — — 
Illustrated pamphlet free, showing Mr. Crow's travels abroad: 


Address—British Depot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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Cleanser. 


Go to your chemist and get some benzine or naptha to take 
out grease-spots from wool or silk; or use Fels-Naptha soap. We 
don’t know which is the better; depends on circumstances; don’t 
know what circumstances. 

Fels-Naptha soap is for usual family washing. 23d a bar. 


Your grocer or oilman returns your money if you don’t like it. 


Trial sample and instructions free 


FELS-NAPTHA Monument London EC 





HITCHING’S seo BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, | — Gorner 
LONDON. 329, 331,0xFORD STREET,/ Block. 
( & 28, ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
4, BOLD ST. & 31, DEANS. 
LIVERPOOL { 733, 167, puxe st. MANCHESTER {SATE ARCADE. 
Bankers-LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 
HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 


Baby Carriages in the World, having Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free. Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 





THE DEVONSHIRE 




















| NOURISH AND FLOURISH. 


“FRAME-FOOD” 


For Babies from Earliest Infancy. 


THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE! It has spread 
throughout the world, defying all competition. ‘The effect of the soluble 
phosphates and albuminoids in “ Frame-Food,” extracted from Wheat, is 
astonishing! Suited to the weakest digestion, a visible improvement is at 
once shown in baby’s health and development when fed on “ Frame- 
Food.” Try 1T, AND YOU WILL BE THANKFUL! Thousands of unsolicited 
Testimonials. Sold in Tins, 16-oz. 15. FREE TEST.—}b. Sample 
| Tin of “ Frame-Food,” or 5-0z. Sample Jar of “ Frame-Food” Jelly, sent 
free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage ; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 

(Mention this Magazine.) 


Frame=Food Co., Ltd. Battersea, London, S.W. 
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“RATIONAL’=~ 


FIRE-PLACE 


The Economical Combustion of fuel 
effected by the ‘‘RATIONAL”’ Fire- 
Place is now of greater value than ever, 
owing to the increased cost of coal. 


EASILY FIXED 10 
EXISTING MANTELS. 


The hearth is level with the floor, 
and there is no fire-clay trough to 
crack; the ashes can be removed 
whilst the fire is burning. p 





Illustrated Price Lists from— 
THE SOLE MAKERS, 


JOSHUA W. TAYLOR, L' 


BOLTON, LANCS. 
and 5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








CNEHESUNGRI 


BENGER’S FOOD x i Capa 
is not only highly #ff ‘It is retained whe.: all 
nutritive, but is most ff en yrthe pine 
easily digested, and is ff ial eases : 

ici it is 1 Benger’s Food has 
mae pokes \ " by its excellence estab- 


‘ \ lished a reputation of 
Invalids, Convales- its own.” 3 


f Benger’s Food is sold in tins 
cents, and the Aged ‘ts by Chemists &.,everywhere EX 
| 
SN 





LLL Fy. y 
ROU SRR IM AM. 








sIx GOLD MEDALS. 





Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


FoR MORE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 


Colonies as the Best and Sargst Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 each. From 









" 4 THE i td 
GODDARD'S, FURNITURE, CREAM... | |iscudng” Lid coventry. 
i shin; inds of Cabinet Furniture, Sold i le: - ‘ 
pr b= poy tes by CHEMISTS, GROCERS, IRONMONGERS, etc. Free Wheel, London Depot, 





rakes, 
GODDARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. Highest Grade 


& 16, 
Holborn Viaduct, 
ginabox, 1s. Agents: OSMOND & MATTHEWS, London. E.C, 
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On January 17th, 1902, the 
WAR OFFICE ordered 


253 


emington 


Typewriters. 


This is the largest order ever given 
for Typewriters in this Country. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


(Remington Typewriter Company,) 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch—263, OXFORD STREET, W. 
And all large Towns. 


THE LONDON “sé” SHOE CU, °° 
GARE Sindle Pairs Sold, 


Catalogues Post Free. H.R.H. The etnies of Wales. Terms Cash. 


: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


No. 989. | | } ] 
No. 988. 




























13/9 No. 938. 
: 16/9 






G5 ef i 








‘ ts ‘ { a 
NUT BROWN RUSSIA CALF. BLACKING CALF, 
Smart or Broad Toe. Smart or Medium Toe. 





~ ow y on : 
NUT BROWN RUSSIAN LEATHER. CALF KID, WHOLE CUT CALF GOLOSH. TAN GLACE K 
Hand Made, Hand Sewn, Smart, Medium, or Square Toe. hay ga 


Carriage Paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on Approbation Parcels. 


21 & 22, SLOANE ST., SW. 116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. 
Head Office: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, “2si°" 
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UNSURPASSED. 


| UNEQUALED. 
Use it for your own and your 
children’s hair, and you will find 
° it Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches 


and Restores it more effectually 
than anything else. Golden 
Colour for fair or grey hair, 


MACASSAR OIL Bottles 


3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 
Sold by 


Stores, Hairdressers, an.l 
THE ROWLAND'S, 
67, HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON. 








~ 








THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 
WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon 7 a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 














ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL) 
FOUNDED 1804. 


This Hospital has suffered especially from the diversion 
of funds through the War. In 1899, when the new 
building was occupied, the Committee intended to appeal 
to the Public for increased support to meet the necessary 
increased expenditure consequent upon the occupation of 
a larger and modern building. The War began at that 
very time, and, so far from obtaining increased support, 
it has been difficult to collect the usual Subscriptions and 
Donations. 


This is no ordinary appeal for help; it is the earnest 
appeal of the Managers of a great Charity which has 
occupied an unique position in the Kingdom for nearly a 
century, and which is now passing through a period of 
exceptional strain. 





ROBERT J. BLAND, Secretary. 





? 
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“ SANITAS” 


EUCALYPTUS 





PRICE 
2/6 

COMPLETE WITH BOTTLE 
OF OIL. 





2/9 


POST FREE. 





A simple appliance for the 
automatic and continuous 


purification of the air of 
Closets, Dwelling and Sick 
Rooms, Cellars, Hospital 
Wards, Passages, Halls, 


Saloons, Theatres, etc, 


(PATENTED). 


ml “SANITAS” & 
am EUCALYPTUS & 
“ (Reservoir Pattern’) J 
g DISINFECTOR. B& 


(PATENTED.) 


Baan Xenew the Bottle once in 3 FES 
ae 07¢ths or oftener as desired. Ti 


mM Price 1/6 each & with ; 

Bottle of Oil 2/6. é 
ih POX 
My 


DISINFECTOR 


a 


The porous cylinder sucks 
up the oil from the bottle 
through the agency of the 
wick, and then gradually dis- 
seminates the vapour into the 
atmosphere, so that the action 
is automatic and continuous, 


_ Bl Directi ns.—Place a bottle of 
Ba SANITAS" EUCALYPTUS Bi 
OIL in the cavity, remove and Bas 
‘avert the cork, passing the Bay 
mum Cotton wick into the conten? Big 
em Of the bottle through ‘he Be 
channel of the cork. 


‘* An ingenious arrangement.”— 
British Medical Journal. 


** An excellent device for keeping 
the air sweet and clean in foul 
places, and in water-closets.”— 
Lancet. July 28th, 1894. 


The “SANITAS” COMPANY, Ltd., Bethnal Green, London, E. 





THE CHICAGO 


wes TYPEWRITER. 
PRICE 
kK. £10-10-0. 


¥: The Cheapest and Best 
Sj Machine on the Market. 











Rot Write for Catalogue, post 
free. Address— 
The CHICACO TYPEWRITER 
CO., LTD., 
61, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
In Competition with all £22-0-o Machines. 
PRIZE MEDAL (GOLD) 1900. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Approved by the Medical Profession for over 60 Years as 
the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

















ALL GONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


ED WHITE « BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

















36* 
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14 The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the wubeneaiiond 
. Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
F, TENNANT PAIN 21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
’ and 8, Rue Favart, PARIS. 
BELGIUM AND ne 
Amsterdam . . KIOSKONDERNEMING., ° Railway Station and Kiosks, 
. . ‘ J. G. ROBBERS 5 i ‘ 62, Voorburgwal. 
“ie ae : KIRBERGER & KESPER ., Library. 


Antwerp . ° . ‘ O. FORST. : P P e 69, Place de Meir. 
Brussels m . ‘ ‘ DECHENNE . ° ° - 14, Galerie du Roi. 


” ° ° ie oe P. KATS . . ° . : 97, Rue Neuve. 
P ° ° ° - DIETRICH & CO. . 52, Montagne de la Cour, 
* ; ° ee td OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 65, 67, Rue de l’Ecuyer. 
The Hague . F ‘ . KIOSKONDERNEMING ° Railway Station Bookstall. 
Harlem ye Ate ; KIOSKONDERNEMING. i Railway Station Bookstall 
Ostend > ‘ ‘ CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS Library. 
Rotterdam (Maas . ‘ KIOSKONDERNEMING . Railway Station Bookstall 
i. m 5 _ NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKEN The Kiosques in the Town. 
Spa . ‘ E : . BRUCH MARECHAL . ° Rue Neuve. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Bale. ‘ ; . ‘ FESTERSEN & CIE. . . Library. 
Berne . ° ‘ . . SCHMID & FRANCKE . ° Railway Station. 
Geneva . « © GE. ALIOTH . - Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques 
ee ‘ ; ‘ ‘ GEORGE & CO. ° ‘ . 10, Corraterie. 
Lausanne . . “ . TH. ROUSSY &CO. . ° Rue du Bourg. 
os ° ° . ° AGENCE DE cgpereg es ‘ Railway Station. 
Lucerne ; : : . EISENRING . ‘ Kapellplatz. 
ne . A. GEBHARDT F : ‘ Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Montreux C.B. FAIST . . . . Library. 
. ; ; : : F. & M. GAUTCHY ° ‘ Au Bon Marché. 
9 E. SCHLESINGER . . ° Library. 
St. Moritz C.B.FAIS®€ .. . ° . Library. 
Territet E. SCHLESINGER .. “le Library. 
Thun E. STAEMPFLI ° ° ° Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
Vevey . E. SCHLESINGER . . : Library. 
Zurich . E. HESS . . ° ° . Kiosk Alpenquai. 
ITALY. 
Bordighera .. at BRITISH SUPPLY STORES Library. 
Florence : ‘ . . CARLO PRATESI ,. f 15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
” . . ; : G. P. VIEUSSEUX . . ; Library. (Station Bookstall 
e * ° ‘ " B. SEEBER ‘ : P ° 20, Via Tornabuoni. 
Be . Z ‘ BOCCAFRATELLI. . . 8, Via Cerretani. 
Genoa... a LUIGI CORSANEGO + Station Library. 
* . ° . . ° MARAGLIANO. . . ° Library. 
Milan . ‘ . - ‘ P. MARCO . ; Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
” : ora ‘ . OTTAVIO BERTU ZZ1 ‘ ‘ Library, Piazzo Duomo, 
” * . ° : : CFSARE CASIROLI ‘ : 2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Naples . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ DETKEN & ROCKOLL. 2 Piazza del Plebiscito. 
” . . ° ° ° G. VALETTI . ° . F Station Library. 
Rome . ‘ . : 4 LOESCHER & CO. , : 307, Via del Corso. 
ts : ; < : ‘ ROSSI, LUIGI . ° ° ° Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
” ° ° F ° ‘ BOCCA FRATELLI . ° Library, Via del Corso. 
” ° : . ° ° A. HEATH WILSON , ‘ 22, Piazza di Spagna. 
” . . . ° PAOLO TATTA ° Library. 
San Remo . . . G. GANDOLFO. ‘ . ‘ 21, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 


” . ° R. VISETTI ‘ ‘ 2, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 
Sorrento . . . - G TRAMONTANO. eS Hotel Tramontano. 
Turn. . . =. +. CARLOCLAUSEN. ... 10, Viadi Po. 
- ‘ ° ‘ . ° ROUX &CO. . ‘ ° F Galleria Subalpina. 
” . ° ° ‘ ° POZZO BROS. . ‘ ‘ ° Railway Station Library. 
Venice. . . . +=» +#%SSEBASTIANO ZANCO. , Kiosque near San Marco. 
» «© «  « «+  «  GOBBO ZAGHIS .. . . _ Railway Station Bookstall. 
» © «© « « «+ SAVONA BASETTE « « Library. 
ALGIERS .. =. . «. AX RELIN .,. * 1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 
EGYPT, Etc. 
Cairo. . . . . GG, ZACHARIA . .. . Library. 
NOTICE.—- there is any difficulty in obtaining the Pat M [ALL MaGazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single co; opies on receipt of 1s. 4a, which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the Pau MALL Gazette will be sent on receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries ;— 








CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
F, TENNANT PAIN, * Sur'sace Areas raeieo™ 





HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth ei WESTBAHNHOF . « « Railway Station Bookstall. 
»» + «  . OSTBAHNHOF a ee ” ” ” 
GERMANY. 


Aix-la-Chapelle . » « j.A.MAYER . . «| ~ Library and Railway Station Bookstall 
. ° LIBRARY BARTH . * P Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben, 


” ® 

Baden-Baden... Cc. WILD ° + «  Leopoldplatz 
Berlin . ° . . E. ILGES . , the ° Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden 

+ ° ° ° ° GEORG STILKE . ° . 31, Dorotheenstrasse. 

~~. % - « ‘ LILIENTHAL . ‘ ° 

And the principal Railway Stations of Berlin. 

Cologne gr gr <8 ° C, A. NIESSEN ‘ ‘ 6, Domhof. 

ve ° oS ‘ F. G. SCHMITZ P ° Library, Hohestrasse. 
Dresden ° . . . C. TITTMAN . or ‘ 15, Pragerstrasse. 

e . e . e FE. WEIGAND . ° ‘ ; RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Ems. . . . e L. J. KIRCHBERGER , : Library, 
Frankfort-on-Main . . J. VATERNAHM . ° . Railway Station Bookstall. 
Hamburg . . ° . J. W. BASEDOW . ° . 19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Hanover . . . THEO. SCHULZE . ‘ e 8s, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
Heidelberg . ° F e BANGEL & SCHMITT . P 5, Leopoldstrasse. 


»” s+ « « GARE SCHMITT . * e 
Homburg v. d. H. e <3 F. SCHICK . . ° ° Library. 


Rosenheim . P P ARNO LOTH ° ° Library. 
Bad Schwalbach « « BMAURER . . . « #£=JLidrary. 
Stuttgart . . ° . K. WITTWER . ° . ‘ 32, Friedrichstrasse and Railway 
Station. 
Wiesbaden . . : ° LUCKE . ont . ‘ Railway Station. 
0» e . JACOB LEV! .. . . ‘ The Colonnade. 
FRANCE. 
Aix-les-Bains , ‘ ; MAISON MERMOZ. . « Place du Revard. 
” . . « @BRENTE. . ae 
Biarritz . ‘ ° ° V. BENQUET . ‘ - P Place de la Mairie. 
“ ‘ : . ° L. JUGAND. ° ‘ ‘ 3, Rue Mazagran. 
Cannes. ° ° . ° VICTOR PERRIER. ‘ ° 4, Rue d’Antibes. 
a“ « ° e . . F. ROBAUDY , ‘ : e 42, Rue d’Antibes. 
“aa P F ‘ é Ch FAs ‘ ‘ ‘ 45, Rue d’Antibes, 
Dieppe . ° e oe eS COURSIERES FILS ‘ ° 52, Grand Rue. 
» ° ° . ‘ P COLLIARD ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14, Rue de la Barre. 
Havre . . ee ae BOURDIGNON . ‘ ‘ Librairie. 
Marseilles . . . . MME. DUMONT . : . Kiosque, Rue Noailles 
2” . . F » H. BLANCARD 4 ° e 17, Rue de Parad’s. 
Mentone . s 7 VVE, C. MATHIEU ek 24, Rue St. Michel. 
Monte Carlo ° ° H. SINET . ° . Kiosque des Journaux, 
Nice. . ‘i A S E. AYME . ° . ‘ ° 1, Avenue de la Gare. 
* "de a - Jj. CASTELLANI . + « 62, Rue Gioffredo, 
es : ° ° ° ‘ LEVENT & CHEVALIER . 50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
ea oa a Lome MME. VVE, TIMOTEI . ‘ 14, Rue Castiglione. 
Paris ‘ ° F. TENNANT PAIN . + 30, Rue Taitbout. 
‘i ° ‘ ee ‘ BRENTANO... - + 37, Avenue de |'Opéra. 
® ° ° ° ° . BYRON LIBRARY . . é 8, Rue Castiglione. 
” ae Serer +s -  GALIGNANI LIBRARY. - 224, Rue de Rivoli. 
” Scie ae! ok - NEAL’S LIBRARY. ‘ ; 148, = m 
” a 7 ee .« MECELTIC. . : 37, Rue Marbeuf. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards, and Railway Stations. 
a a ee oe MME, PUEL ., ‘ é Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme). 
Trouville . e ° H. LEDUN ° e P ‘ 63, Rue des Bains. 
Vichy . ° ° GIROND BERNE ., 4 ° Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





NOTICE.—// there is an difficuls in obtaining the Patt Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single cc dies on recetpt of is. 4d., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the PaLt MALL GazeETTE will be sent on receipt 

of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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(Towns Alphabetically Arranged and Offices Classified; with names of 


INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Local and District Managers, etc.) 















































County Fire Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 


Provident Life Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 


} Provident Life Company 


County Fire Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 


Provident Life Office 


Provident Life Office 


County Fire Office 
Eagle Insurance Company 


County Fire Office 


Provident Life Office .. 


County Fire Office 
Provident Life Office 





London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company oe 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 


Alliance Assurance Company be oe 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance ‘Company ‘: 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 


Alliance Assurance Company 


j London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance neried oe 


Alliance Assurance Company 


Lancashire Insurance Company * 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance ‘Company rr 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company . 


Alliance Assurance Company a oe 
Lancashire Insurance Company ne 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance “Company : 


Alliance Assurance Company ee 


Lancashire Insurance Company oe 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 


Alliance Assurance Company 


Lancashire Insurance Company oe 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company oo 


Alliance Assurance need 


FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 


BELFAST. 

10, Victoria Street. 

12, High Street. James M. Scott. 
35, Royal Avenue. W J. Morton. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


61, New Street. 
61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 

19, Newhall Street. John S. Baker. (FIRE ONLY.) 
Unity Buildings, 14, Temple Street. T. Martin Sloan. 
oe 5% .. 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 





(FIRE ONLY.) 


David Adams. 


BRISTOL. 


eo 890s - .. Corn Street. Albert D. Brookes. 

oe oe +. Clare Street. 

Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 

Corn Street. William B. Heaton, (FIRE ONLY.) 
13, Clare Street. G. H. Foster. 

Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 


DUBLIN. 


23, Nassau Street, 
ee .. 113, Grafton Street. 


Vernon Kyrke. 


LEEDS. 


ee oe .. 9, East Parade. 

Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 

36, Park Row. William Holbrook. 

25, Bond Street. G. C. Forster. 

. Commercial Bdgs., Park Row. J. P. Eddison, G. L, Caird, 
9, East Parade. 


wenn = 

30, Exchange Street East. O. Morgan Owen. 

4, Manchester Bdgs., TithebarnSt. John R.P. Leggatt 
1, Victoria Street. W. J. McWean. 

o a ee a .. Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 


MANCHESTER. 


King Street. E, Ll. Lloyd. 
68, Fountain Street. 
.. 64, Cross Street. 
Head Office, Exchange St. 
100, King St. Thomas A, Bentley. 


Digby Johnson, Charles Povah. 
(FIRE ONLY.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


31, Grainger Street West. 
9, Grainger Street West. 
40, Mosley Street. E, P. Lloyd. 
113, Pilgrim St. Owen D, Jones. 
oe ee + os .. 9, Grainger Street West. 


J. S. Waterstone. 


oe oe ee 


(FIRE ONLY.) 





NOTTINGHAM. 
Willoughby House, Low Pavement. 
Exchange Walk. 

Exchange Walk. 


J. P. Collier. 
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MUTUAL LiFE ASSURANCE 


most ae are terms 


Iw the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide 
this Fund on ¢he most moderate terms, without sacrifice 
of the valuable = to participate in the Surplus. 


ystem of the 


neti Pr ovident 
Institution 


is specially suited for such requirements. The Premiums are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, 41200 or £1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for £1000 only—the £200 or 
£250 being equivalent to an zmmediate and certain Bonus. 


The Whole Surplus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a /oss to the Common Fund. 

More than 65 per cent of the Members who died during last year were 
entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as 


a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average 
equal to an addition of over 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000 


LONDON: No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 






























































The Scottish Provident Institution a 





HE DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year ending 3lst December 
1901 was one of more than usual interest, embracing not merely a 
record of the year’s transactions, but also a statement of the Results of 

the Eicuru SerrenniAu Investication with Division of Surptus. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT. 
New Assurances completed, £1,149,000. New Presivms, £64,800. 
Tora Premiums, £706,500. Torat Ixcomz, £1,157,100. 
Ciarms, including Bonus Appirions*, £614,600. 


* More than 65 per cent of the Claims by death were in respect of Policies which had 
participated in the Surplus, and their Bonus Additions averaged considerably 
over 50 per cent of the original Assurances. 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,024,200. 


INCREASE OF Funps in the year was £325,700. 





SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION 
“ Accumulated Funds. 


IN VIEW of the Septennial Investigation and Division of Surplus a minute ex- 
amination of the Investments and Securities held by the Institution has for some 
time been in progress. The examination was entrusted to a Committee of the 
Directors appointed for the purpose, and has now been completed in a thorough 
and exhaustive manner. 


In the case of Mortgages on Property, whether within the United Kingdom 
or without the United Kingdom (confined solely to Australia and United 
States), each Security has been considered in detail with revised rentals; and, 
where thought desirable, fresh Valuations have been called for. 


In regard to the Marketable Securities, comprising Home, Cotontat and 
Foreign GoveRNMENT Securities, Loans on Municipat Rates, Ramway and 
other Bonps, Desenture and Prererence Stocks, etc.—which now represent 
rather more than 40 per cent of the Funds—it is satisfactory to know that their 
value (taking the low prices which ruled at the end of the year) was considerably 
above the figure at which the Securities are stated in the Balance-Sheet. 


At last Investigation it was considered desirable to set aside a sum of £70,000 
as an Investment Reserve Fund, in view of any possible loss or depreciation in 
the value of certain Securities ; but it has not been needful to draw upon that 
Fund, and the Committee were of opinion that it is not necessary to continue 
any special Reserve, and that the sum of £70,000 may therefore be set free. 
They had no hesitation in reporting that all the Loans are well secured, and 
that the Investments, taken as a whole, are worth more than the amount at 
which they stand in the books. 

It is matter for congratulation that the Commitrrzr’s investigation into the 
position of the Funds—amounting to the large sum of £12,150,000—has proved 
so eminently satisfactory, including as it does a period of exceptional depression 
in the value of high-class securities. 
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The Scottish Provident Institution 





Valuation of Liabilities. 


Mortauity Taste.—The Directors have adopted for the purposes of the 
present Valuation the new Table of Mortality compiled by the Institute and 
Faculty of Actuaries, in place of the “ Actuaries Experience H™” Table formerly 
in use. Only the net premiums have been taken credit for in the Valuation, 
the whole “ loading,” or difference between the net premiums and the premiums 
actually payable, being reserved for expenses and contingencies. Additional 
reserves have been made for loading in respect of assurances effected by single 
payment and terminable premiums. 

Rate or Inrerest.—At all Valuations prior to the last the rate of interest 
assumed was 4 per cent. Seven years ago the rate was reduced to 3} per cent, 
it being then the view of the Directors that such a change was advisable in the 
interests of the Members generally. Since that time the tendency has un- 
doubtedly continued to be towards a reduction in the earning power of money 
on first-class securities ; and, while bearing in mind that the principles of this 
Institution do not require that its reserves shall be such as to provide future 
bonuses in return for high premiums, the Directors, on the recommendation of 
the Manager and after full consideration, have come to the conclusion that it 
would be prudent to take a further step in reducing the rate of interest to be 
assumed in the calculation for determining the amount of Surplus. They 
therefore instructed that the rate of 3 per cent be assumed in the case of all 
the Policies, with the exception of the oldest class, viz. the participating Policies 
which have been in existence long enough to receive a second addition at the 
present division, which shall continue to be valued at 3} per cent. It will thus 
be seen that, even if no further general reduction in the rate of interest were 
to be made, valuations would automatically, by the gradual falling in of the 
older Policies, come to be on a 3 per cent basis throughout. 


Ow tuFsE pata the Investication has been made, and the following is the 
REPORT of the Ixvestication Commirree :— 


Tue Commrrree find that the Funds on hand, after providing for all 
existing claims, amount to £12,024,211:10:4; and that the calculated 
liability of all prospective claims under the Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts amounts to the sum of £10,517,171,—showing a Surplus of 
£1,581,340 : 10:4, brought out as follows :— 


Lire AssuraNce and Annuity Funp as at Slst 








December 1901 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; £12,024,211 10 4 
Intermediate Bonuses paid during the Septennium 74,300 0 0O 
£12,098,511 10 4 

Net Liasiuiry under Assurances and Annuities . 10,517,171 O O 
Total Amount of Surplus £1,581,340 10 4 





Tuts Sum, under deduction of £74,300 already paid as intermediate 
Bonuses, and of £354,970 retained as a Guarantee, now falls to be divided 
among 17,102 Policies entitled to participate. 





























SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 
























































Age | _Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
Birth-| ‘payable. | Payment, | Birth 
day. during Life. ea Pe. Sieuaidn eltnete. day. 
£2. 4. £8 ad 2s 4. £8. d, £s. d, £a¢é 
21 114 4 | 2 610 21211 3 3 6 ee de 35 3 0 21 
22 115 0 | i ae 213 8 3.4 5 4 610 35 14 0 22 
23 ap ee 214 5 3 5 4 48 2 36 6 0 23 
24 116 7 2 811 215 3 3 6 4 27 36 18 0 24 
25 ae 29 8 216 1 . v4 411 0 37 11 0 25 
26 118 4 210 5 217 0 3.8 6 412 6 38 4 0 26 
27 119 3 211 3 217 11 J ow A 414 0 38 17 0 27 
28 20 3 212 1 218 10 310 8 415 7 39 11 0 28 
29 = 2-$ 213 0 219 10 311 11 417 2 40 5 0 29 
"90 1*2 2 4 | °23.18 11 3 010 313 2 4 18 10 4019 0 |*30 
31 23 5 214 11 S$. i481 314 5 4. 7 4114 0 31 
32 247 2 15 11 3 3 0 315 8 § 24 42 9 0 32 
33 2 510 217 0 . 22 oi 8 5 4 2 438 4 0 33 
34 272 218 1 8 5 5 318 5 5 6 0 44 0 0 34 
35 28 6; 219 8 3 6 7 3 19 11 § 711 4416 0 35 
36 210 0 3 0 5 ee & * oe 6 911 4518 0 | 36 
37 2a 46 ee 8 9 8 4 211 § 11 11 4610 0 37 
38 213 1 38 3 0 310 8 4 4 6 514 0 47 7 0 38 
39 214 9 3 4 5 312 1 4 6 2 516 1 48 4 0 39 
+40 216 6 |t8 511 313 7 4 711 518 4 49 2 0 |140 
41 218 6 e. 7.8 315 4 4 910 6 09 50 0 0 41 a 
42 8 0 9 se 7 317 4 411 11 6 3 4 50 19 0 42 ir 
45 38 3 2 o 31-7 319 4 414 0 6 611 5118 0 43 p 
44 i ae 313 8 . 2 3 416 3 ee 7 5217 0 44 _ 
45} 3 8 2 3 15 11 4 3 7 418 6 611 4 53 16 0 | 45 8 
46 3 10 10 318 2 4 510 5 011 614 2 5416 0 46 it 
47 313 8 ore:7 48 2 5 3 4 617 0 55 16 0 47 mr 
48 316 8 43 2 410 7 5 510 6 19 11 5616 0 48 Dp 
49 3 19 10 4 5610 | 418 2 5 8 6 7 3 0 57 16 0 49 
50 43 2 48 8 | 41511 i: ie ooo a 58 17 0 50 
: a 
[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums. ] al 
* A person of 80 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £21:3:4. fi 


This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) £800 only, instead of £1000. 
OR, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26: 19 :2—being thus free of payment before age 55. 
¢t At age 40, the Premium ceasing before age 65 is, for £1000, £82 : 19: 2—about the same as most Offices m 
require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in m 
at least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continu- G 
ance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


BRANCH OFFICES: a 
GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Pl. BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert 8q. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
DUNDEE, 49 Meadowside. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 32 King St. 


BIRMINGHAM, 95Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 
DUBLIN .. . 386 COLLEGE GREEN 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








Printed by R. & R. Ci.arK, Limitep, Edinburgh. 
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Goerz Double Anastigmats 
aresupplied in different series cover- 
ing all the requirements of the 
photographer, ranging from the 
most rapid lenses with a working 


aperture of F 4-5 for the shortest | 


instantaneous exposures up to the 
most extreme wide angle lens yet 
produced, giving an angle of 135°. 


Goerz Double Anastigmats 
are unequalled for covering power 
and for the most exquisite de- 
finition. 


All Goerz Double Anastig- 
matssupplied by usare the original 
make of the inventor, Mr. C. P. 
Goerz, Berlin. 


The Diaphragms are engraved |. 


according to the English standard. 


For further particulars please write to 









. » Give Splendid Results. 
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Taken in vdpn Second with a 
Goerz Anschutz Folding Camera, 
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This Picture was taken in sg, second with The Stereoscopic Company’s 
Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. 


This is the best Camera 
in the market, as every 
kind of work such as 
Land- and _ Seascapes, 
Interiors, Architecture, 
Groups, Portraits, and 
the fastest Instantaneous 
Views up to yyp second 
can be done with it. 
The Camera is extremely 
light, compact, and easy 
to work. 





All Cameras are fitted with The Stereoscopic Companiy’s celebrated GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS, Original Berlin Make. 


A splendidly illustrated Pamphlet will be sent against 4d. for postage if this publication is mentioned. 


The STEREOSGOPIG GOMPANY, 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, W 


Cheapside E.c 





THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


ARE UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE MOST PERFECT OF ALL PRISMATIC 
FIELD GLASSES. oo 


They are unrivalled for Brilliancy, Field of 
View, and Compactness. 


PRICES. 
Mavnifications. 


8 x Be pee Be £6 5 
6 x oo mae a 710 
9 x — a, ye 8 15 
2x a ‘ 10 O 


A pamphlet containing all particulars about these 
new glasses will be sent free of charge. 


1 


Taken in ;as5 second with the Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. (See previous page). 
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THE 


STANDARD 


Let Fe 
Assurance Company 


WAS 


ESTABLISHED IN EDINBURGH 


in 1825 





WING to the benefits it has conferred on its Policy- 
hoiders, and the liberal conditions of its Policies, 
the business of THE STANDARD is now very 


extensive, and its Policyholders are to be met with 


in all quarters of the world. 











EDINBURGH . 83 George Street (Head Office) 
(83 King William Street, E.C. 

' | 8 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

DUBLIN . . 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


LONDON 





Manager and Actuary 
a SPENCER C. THOMSON, B.A. Cantab., F.F.A.. F.LA, 












































| THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 





ROFITS have already been declared at intervals of 
five years on fourteen consecutive occasions, and 


notwithstanding that the Premiums are very moderate, 


Seven Millions Sterling 
have already been added to Policies by way of Bonus. 


The Next Division will be made in 1905. 








Persons may assure for sums payable at death, with 





Perticipation in Profits, on either of the following 
plans :— 
1.—_IMMEDIATE BONUS PLAN— Profits being added 
from the commencement. 
ll.—PROSPECTIVE BONUS PLAN at lower 
rates — profits being added only after the 
Premiums accumulated at 4 per cent. compound 
interest amount to the original sum assured. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES- 
(Payable at a fixed age or at death if earlier) are also granved on the 
immediate Bonus Plan, or with a guaranteed 
Bonus payable on survivance only. 





Policies may also be taken at minimum Rates without Profits, 
under which Table provision to meet death duties may 
be made on very favourable terms. 





IMPORTANT. 


-Assuranee without Medical Examination 


The Company have recently opened a new plan 
for Assurance under any Table without Medical 
Examination. For Memorandum and particulars apply at 
any of the Offices of the Company. 
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EQUAL BONUS PLAN 
Annual Premiums to assure each £100. 
WITH PROFITS 


Sum AssurRED PAYABLE aT Des 
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The rates at other ages, or for other periods, may be a 
application. Premiums may also be paid half-yearly or quarterly 
* For explanation of Bonus Plan, see Prospectus. 
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PROSPECTIVE BONUS PLAN 
Annual Premium to assure each £100. 
WITH PROFITS. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


(With Guaranteed Bonus). 


Rates, by Annual Payments, for Assurance of £100, pay- 


able at Death, or on the attainment of the undermentioned 


Ages, with a Guaranteed Bonus payable on Survivance 


Poticy Payas_e at Deatu, or AT AGE 
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Guaranteed Bonus fer annum 
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(Without Profits). 
Rates, | Annual Payments, for Assurance of 
£100, 5 e on the attainment of certain 
speci , or at Death, if it should happen 


Poticy PAYABLE r DeaTH, oR AT Act 
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The rates at other ages, or for other periods, may be 
ascertained on application. Premiums may also be paid 
half-yearly or quarterly 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 
FOR THE REMAINDER OF LIFE. 


MALES-—Single Lives. 


PRICE OF AN NN 
ANNUITY OF £ro OR £100, Age 
last 


Payable Half. | Birth- 


Payable Half- 
y day. 


yearly. yearly 


Lewd 
14519 3 
112 4 9 

80 6 1 





FEMALES—Single Lives. 


PRICE OF AN ANNUITY 
Age | Annuity oF £10. FOR £100. Age 
last last 
Birth: payable Half- | Payable Half- 
a yearly. yearly. 


156 8 2 
125 7 8 
90 3 3 


























THE STANDARD 


Life Assurance Company. 








Board of Directors. 


The Right Ifon. Sir Joserpu C, DimsDALE, | J. HENRY DAvipson, Esq. 
Bart., M.P., Lord Mayor of London, 50 , J. C. CUNINGHAME, Esq., of Craigends. 
Cornhill, E.C. LEONARD W. Dickson, Esq., C.A. 
James Hore, Esq., W.S. Sir RALPH W. ANSTRUTHER, of Balcaskie, 
Sir JAMES KING, of Campsie, Bart., LL.D. Bart. 
A. R. C. PITMAN, Esq., W.S. WILLIAM J. Dunnas, Esq., C.S. 
WILLIAM YOUNGER, Esq. Joun R. Boyson, Esq., 26 Inverness 
GEORGE DALZIEL, Esq., W.S. ; Terrace, W. 
CHARLES HEMERY, Esq., 28 Threadneedle | The Right Hon. A. GRAHAM MURRAY, 
Street, E.C. | K.C., M.P., Lord Advocate. 


Vanager and Actuary—SPrENCER C. THOMSON, B.A, Cantab., F.F.A., F.1.A. 





The Accumulated Funds of the Company 
amount to upwards of 


TEN MILLIONS STERLING 


and the Annual Revenue is at the rate of 


£3600 per day. 


EVERY DAY upwards of £1800 is paid to the 
Representatives of deceased Policyholders or to 


Persons assured as a provision for their old age. 





BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Also in Montreal, Caicutta, Bombay, Shanghai, Cape Town, 
Cairo, Barbados, and elsewhere Abroad. 


THE FDINBURGH PRESS, 9 AND 11 YOUNG STREET. 


















































ROYAL INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS, 
98 LoMBARD ST. 


LONDON. 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS, 
NORTH JOHN ST., 


LIVERPOOL. 
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INVESTED FUNDS, £12,000,000. 


Aen enn wm" 


Every advantage afforded to Insurers at Home and Abroad in 
both the Fire and Life Departments. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Aberdeen . 148 UNION STREET. | Leicester . . Grey FRIARs. 
Belfast . . 34 RoyAL AVENUE. Lincoln. . . SILVER STREET. 
Birkenhead CHARING Cross. London— 
Birmingham BeENNET?r's HILL. Law Courts Branch: 33 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Brighton . 162 NorRTH STREET. Mercantile Branch: 41 MARK LANE, E.C. 
Bristol . . 29 CoRN STREET. IVest End Branch: 48 Sv. JAMES's ST., S.W. 
Canterbury 29 HIGH STREET. ‘* Lancashire”: 14 KING WILLIAM St., E.C, 
Cardiff . . 74 St. MAry STREET. ‘* Lancashire" West End Branch: 
Carlisle . . Lowrner STREET. 18 REGENT STREET, S.W. 
Dublin . . 45 DAME STREET. Maidstone. . . HIGH STREET. 
Dundee. . 97&99 COMMERCIAL STREET. | Manchester . . EXCHANGE STREET. 
Edinburgh. 13 GEORGE STREET. Up-Town Office: 2 CHARLOTTE STREET. 
Glasgow . 106 BUCHANAN STREET. Newcastle-on-Tyne . QUEEN STREET. 
Grimsby . 67 VicrorRIA SrREET WEST. Up-Town Office: 40 MOSLEY STREET. 
Halifax . . CrossLEY STREET. | Norwich . . 14 Upper KING STREET. 
Hanley . . 45@ TRINITY STREET. | Nottingham . 1 BRIDLESMITH GATE. 
Huddersfield f wera, c HAMBERS, Plymouth. . 18 W WIPLE. SVRRET. 
St. GEORGE’S SQUARE. Sheffield . . 32 CHURCH STREET. 
Hull . . . LowGatre & BowLALLEYLANE | Shrewsbury . PRIDE HILL. 
Inverness . QUEENSGATE. Southampton 67 ARovE Bar. 
Leeds . . io PARK Row. | Whitehaven . 36 KING S1REET. 
J. H. CROFT, CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. 
| Secretary in London. F, J. KINGSLEY, Sud-Manager. 
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R. & R. CLARK, LTD, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 
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* Excellent— 
of great value.”— 


SAVORY ch lon ned merci 
. A Cocoa 


LANCET. 


& ‘ 
Moore § In Tins, 2s. 6d. 
Ilalf Tins (Samples), 1s. 6d. 

















St. Jacobs OIL 


Cures 
SORENESS RHEUMATISM 


STIFFNESS NEURALGIA 
CHEST COLDS SPRAINS 













ACTS LIKE 
A ® MAGIC. 














j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 145. 6d. 
per month  (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These 
magnifi- 
cent... 
4 Pianos 
for Hire 


| on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 














me HENNESSY’S 
vwanoun THREE STAR 
BRANDY, 


From all Licensed Grocers, IF YOU INSIST UPON IT. 


PEARS 


Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 














BRANDY. | 


‘To keep with. you at meals.”—/udius Casar, Act IL.,s.1 
“And make the things more rich.’—Hamuet, ’Act IIL ,s.1. 


LBROO 
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BUTTER. SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), f - 
COLLECTING BOXES 


Qeclly, gly, wholsimne SPERe for the Coronation Gift 


p/m: “a supplied by King Edward's 
Corgectione yee. CEES Hospital Fund for London. 











Tancet, 





Address ; 81 Cheapside, 1!.C. 
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